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so that it waa captured by surprise and assault in full 1677, 
daybj'ht j then tho King on 17tli March sat down — 
before Cambrai, and sent his brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, to invest St* Omer at tbo same time. 

These vigorous proceedings of tbe French alarmed the 
States-(tenoral, wlio sent an urgent request to tbc 
Stadtbolder to t&ke the fudd and check tlio progress of 
the French arms. Tbe Prince imiuediately marched 
down with so tuucIi expedition, that be arrived on the 
banks of tlie Pocne before tlit! enemy was aware of 
tbc apjjroacb of tlie Dutdi army, repaired tins bridges, 
and passing over, took possession of the Abbaye dc 
IVencs. Dxit the King had received Jiifornjaiioii of 
the Prince's iiiareli, and sent up a rf‘inforcemcnt of 
ninci butteries under (.lonoral Tioey. Tlie Duke of 
Orleans was enabled to cover liis Kiege with 15,000 
men in position; bifs rigid, under tbc Maivcbal 
D'Humiercs,being posted near Aplinglioim, and bisUTt, 
under Tjuxembourg, resting in faec of tlie Abbey, '['be Tlic b:itl1e 
Duke of Orleans took ]>ost in two lines,—tbc infantry 
in tho centre, and the cavalry on eitlicr flank, 
D'Hunuercs attacked tlie Dutch left wing; hut the the IViei’p. 
ground was so beset with trees aiul hedges, that 
tficy could not obtain possession of the Abbey ; 
which, however, tbc Prince ordcrcil to be dn>d, lest 
tlie French should entrench themselves in it. At tho 
fiiiine inuincnt, tlie French cavalry of the utlicr wing 
fell upon the Butch horse and drove them book, taking 
some jn'isoners; but William rallitxl tliem, and be then 
steatUly resisted the attack upon the centre, Imt 
Luxembourg turned his flank with his cavalry, and they 
made the Ki-cjicli «b- ill their turn. In tlie end he 
was worsted, a»ul com pci led to repass the river, but 
he retired in good order towards Poperingue. 'Dus 
battle at Mont Caiisel cost IIis ilighness ^1000 killed, 
and twice aa many w'ounded, 4000 prisoners, with thir¬ 
teen guns, and upwards of fifty colours. The Frcticb loss 
WHS tinder 50(K1; and tbe Duke of Orleans obtained 
VOL, III* 
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1(>77. of C«issi‘] nil the 22iid April j but be did 

not folloiv tlir Prince of Orange, or gain anj' 

other reiaults from hh victory. It is related by Sir 
"VVilHam Temple, that in this battle, when endeavonr- 
Ing to rally hts Hying troops, lie struck one of the 
fugitives across the face with his sword, sayings **Tliou 
rascal, I will set this mark upon you now, that T may 
bang you afterwards.” liy the acquisition of fri^h 
troops froin Muiifiter and Brnnswiclt, the l^nnce*s 
army became augmented to 50,OCX) men, so that on 
Otb August lie invcsttnl Charleroi, but by the junetion 
of Luxembourg and DMlumierefi the siege was raised 
nil the I'lth. 

The Qn (||(i 17tli Oetoher the Prince of Orange quittt^d 

Klierj md anov, and, crossing to hlngland, was received with 
great attciitioii by t-hailes if. Sir William Tcmjde 
had been the Bntisli Aiubasaador tlie previous year, 
and William luul contracted an intimate friendship 
wi11i him. As the tw'o walked together, one fine 
January inorniiig, iu the gardens of the Houndslardyke 
jialaee, tlieir conversation turned on niarriiige* Tlic 
Prince said that, being the only one left of his lineage, 
he Jiad h(‘en oftim pressed by hla frienils to think of 
marrying, and lie knew it was a thing to be done at 
one time or another. '^I’emple's mission was specially 
tliat of peace j and lie quickly saw that a marriage 
hctwcf'u the cousins might lulvanee it. lint William 
said he would only speak with him on the subject as a 
friend and not as an ambassador. He said, like a 
sensible man, tlvat “ no circumstances of fortune or 
iiitcrest would engage liiin, nnless he could secure 
temper .nd principle in a companion ; that he was 
a\var<; that he might not be very easy for a wife to live 
with ; for if slie gave him trouble at liome, it was a 
thing he should not be able to boar.” After two 
Iiours^ talk in this style, tlie Prince of Orange concluded 
** that lie would enter on tlio pursuit with the Lady 
Mary, of whom Temple said botli his wnfe and sifiler 
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ttpoke with advantage. The Prince wrote to both 1677. 
Charles IL and the Dako of York to beg their favour 
in it, and desired their leave to visit England on tlie 
subject which now carried him over. On his arrival at His mur- 
Ilarwicb he took post for Newmarket, where his royal 
uncles wore enjoying the October Meeting, and had Mary 
much ronversation with them about a peace j hut he 't. 
destcroiisly avoided, much to the surijriee and amuse-' 
meat of both, ti> say one word on the subject of the 
Princess* Sir William Torri2>lc was here to meet him, 
and ho told Iiis friend privately ** that lie was resolved 
to >?oe the young Lady Mary before he entered into 
tliat alhiir,’' Cliiirlcs IL said, sarcastically, that *‘lie 
suppused the Dutchman’s whims must ho humoured 
ami acconlingly lie carried him to Whitehall, where he 
had him lodged, and then pvesonti^l liim to his fair 
niece at St. James’s. The Priuce, upon the siglit of 
Princess 51 ary, ivas so pleased with her person iiud 
mannerj?, or humours,” as lie called tlicuij that he 
immediately named the matter to the Earl of Danby, 
who named it to the King and Duke; upon wlilcli 
Charles sent for the Prince, and said, “Nephew, it is 
not good for man to be alone j 1 will give yon a lielp- 
meet for you. But muembor that love and war do 
not agree w^cll togctlier; so we will first discuss the 
terms of a pcacc.^’ But William, w'ith his accustomed 
phlegm, replied, “ that he must end his marriage l>cforo 
he cnteroil upon the peace treaty*’’ Danby was 
accordingly ordered to summon a Council, where the 
mattei‘ being declared and agreed to, tho King pre¬ 
sented the Prince to his niece as the person lie designed 
to be her husband. After this the whole Council went 
in A body to compliment the Princess, and the Court 
hastened to kiss her hand. So that it was in fact all 
settled before Barillon, the French ambassador, licarJ of 
it, who of course sent intelligence of it by express to 
Louis XIV., who declared in reply, “that the Duke 
hofl given his daughter to tho greatest enemy he liad 

w 2 
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fjt the world.” And upon D:inby inquiring liow Ilis 
MsiJcutj received the ucwKj the AmKassudor answuri’d, 
“ nrt he would liuvci deme the leas of aw army.’* ^riiii 
Prince of Ornnge likewise commuiiicuted to tlie Stntos- 
Uenerul, by eNprcsis^ an aflhir that equally took tliem by 
surprise i hut thev tbriliwitli asscnihli'd, siiul testified 
tiieir gi iitification b y a publie edict io terms of joy and 
satisfaetioh, deelaviug the mighty esteem they enter- 
taiued for so gb^rious an allianre. This answ'or arriving 
in fmndon on tlie 4tli Xoveinber, wliieh was Ills 
Higliness's birthday, the rnarniigo was humediati^y 
ordered to tak<' place* It was Sunday, and nincoVloek 
at iiigiit, belnre tlie ceremony tciuk place in tlii‘ Lady 
Mary’s bcdeli.imher* Tin- ICing and Ids QuOim* the* 
Duke of York and liis Duchess^ and Compton, Hislmp 
of London, the liiidtds preceptor—wlio performed Hie 
serviet^—were all wlio wciv ostens^lbly present beside tlie 
iitteiiflants. Leatrice, wife to tlu? Duke of York, was 
hourly <‘xpccted to lie iii; and siicli an (‘vent might alto* 
getber cliangt* tbc jirospeets of the bride, ’ivhn was at 
this mtnaent in the category of heir jwesuiujjtivc to tlic 
Ci'mvn of IhiglaiaL Clm (■][■.'+, Ijowuvlt, gave away his 
ideee, and tiverhoro lier injudeidy niodesty by bis 
boisteroui^ jiseularily. Ho called to hurry the jirii* 
tseedingK. ‘‘Come, IJishop, make all liaste yon can, lest 
iny sister tite Duebess cd' York should bring us a hoy ; 
iUid tlieii the rnarriiigc will Ix" disEippointed.” Tlie 
eerenioiiy over at eleven o’clock, all the ierttivities that 
then customary tt>ok place, breaking cake and 
drinking possets, by all wbo assisted at the marriage \ 
and the King,' drawing tbc curtains with his own 
roya.1 liaud, shouted aloud, “ St. Oeorge for Eng¬ 
land 


The people knew nothing of the marriage till the 
next morning, when tluy gave all public tcstimordals 
of their joy by ringing of btdls and bonfiros. The con¬ 
duits ran witli wine, and sweetmi:atfl were tossed 
among t)ic popidaei*. Tlie Prince seijt to Ins bride, by 
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his favourite, TJeutinek, maf^mficent caJeau de noce of 1(577. 
jewels, wortfi £4f),00{), Tlic Lady Aune, iirho at tliis “ 
tiime dearly loved her sister, was siek of the sniall-pnx ; 
and tlio parental tcnderiiesH of the Duke of York had 
ciijoiMed iluit ail intercourse sliould he out olT U'twtjeii 
the siftfters, who did not indeed see one another before 
the bride and bridegroom fjuitted !Knyland. There 
was a ^rand ball at Court on the irjtli November, the 
tiuoen's birthdn}"; and it liad born airanj^ud that 
the bride, attired as she was, very ritdily, wdib all hcj' 
jewels, should ^o ijl tins guise on board the yaeht. But 
the wintl tbiit night setting in contrary gave licr a 
refjrivve, and she enjoyed her family elnde, to wliieli 
she was much attiudved, till tlie lIHh. TIic Prineess 
bade adieu to litir beloved boiiio at ISL JamesV at Jiine 
o'eloek in the inorjjing, and j-i‘]Jaii\Hl to Wliitehall to 
taki' leave of the who tohl her, to eonifort bi'r 

bi’f iiking heart, to consider how much better her 
ease was tlian her own, lor when she ([uitted her liome 
slie Jei<l not even seen lior husband,’^ ‘"iJut, Bladatn,’^ 
rejdied the Princess, your Majesty came to England ; 
and! iiiii going out of Eijglaiuh*^ The King and tlie 
Ihilce accompanied the bride ancl bridegrmnu down the 
fiver as hir ns Eritfi, wliere tliey all diiieil togidiicr ; 
auil tiu! inarvied [auv tlieii re-einbarked at fivavesend 
under all naval honours, and escorted by an English 
and Diiteh llect. 


'flic StaJlIiolder brought back his bride to the Willmm 
Hague in the lirst days of Jlcccnihcr. Theic luul been 
but little time for cuuiting, and it had liceu a hasty niilMiu' 
wooing j but it was a most politic allianee, for oi’dci's P»'iiuvf'S. 
were sent forth with to the negotiators at Niincgneii to 
make common cause, ami to aet in strict alliance witli 
the Statcs-lieueral; and, moreover, Charles IL recalled 


some tixjops that be had lent to tlte service of Prance, 
to make the appt?arance, at leitst, of a cliunge in bis 
policy. Tlu' Pritisb iWliainent also now caiered 
waraily iuLo the eoiilcst, tliauked the King lor marry- 
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ing liifl niece to a Proteiataut Prince, and readily voted 
tho requisite supplies for {^ending out a ileet of ninety 
, men of war, and an army of 29,870 men. Louis XIV. 
accordingly, roused into renewed energy, left l^arifl 
for his army on the 7tli February ; and, on tho 
1st March, to the astonishment and not a little to the 
alarm of the Dutch, sat doivn with 70,000 or 80,000 
men before Ghent, which tho Spaniards had so 
neglected to garrison, that there wore not above 50(1 
or GOO men in the place, which accordingly surreiideied 
in nine days. The French King tlicn turnwl upon 
Ypres; but that place resisted somewhat longer. 
Hut having captured this also, His Majesty, sated with 
the glory of two successful and rapidly succeeding 
sieges, returned to Paris. 

Ill the nicantinie GOOO English horse and foot, under 
the Duke of Monmouth, the natural hoii to the -King, 
arrived at Bruges to reinforce the Princ<j of Grangers 
army. But the Dutch were getting tlioroughly tired 
of the war, and did not then know that tlic French 


King’s resources, though ho had been victorious in tlie 
field, were utterly exhausted. Bouis XlV,, however, 
with his won tell arrogance, as soon as he ret u rued to 
Paris, haughtily sent to his ambassador at Nimeguen a 
projiosal of terms to be distributed among the other 
negotiators, stating what, in hi& eondescension, he was 
disposed to yield to his adversaries. * 

The States-General vi'ci'c very urgent with their 
allies to accept what His Majesty offered ; but, in 
their hasto to anticipate tho Confederates, they w^erc 
astonished to find that the French ambassadors^ re- 
fused their loo ready acquiescence, and demanded heavier 
conditions. The other flowers threw the odium of this 
precipitation upon William, who, they said, had acted 
with a view to a match with an Englisli Princess for 
hifl own benefit at their cost. But he answered in¬ 
dignantly that it shall never be said that 1 sold my 
honour for a wife ;** and ho persuaded the States- 
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Gtsiieral to re-asaert their dignity by willidrawiiig their 1078, 
atuba$$adar from the Contetotiee, Not'witlistanding 

this, however, Van Ueverning signed a treaty with 'i'hc Tmity 
Louis XIV*, whicli the States*Geiieral ratified* 

William waa cnni^cd to the greatest degree at tJie ol Willbun. 
success of this iutriguo agamat liimBelf, atid took a 
scinewliat unaccountable i^tep to frustrate it. it hap- 
jieiied tliat Mens was at this period blocked up by 
Marecfiul Luxembourg, and was known to bo reduced 
to gieat extremities* The X'rincc, knowing that tlie 
Spauish and hlnglish were ]H)sted neoi' his anny on tlie 
canal of Brussels, hastily <[uittod tlio Hague by niglit, 
on the 2(Jth July, and joined liis anny ; when, liaving 
called a Council of War, be resolved to unite with the 
Ueucrals of the and attack the I'rench Marccha], 

who, reposing on the faith of the trt.^uty, was marcliijjg 
leisurely to JdtuUjr some itdid' from appmaching the 
town. Luxembourg bad Jus quarters in tlio Abbey 
of St* Denys, and so Utile di'canrt of any attack 
lihut be was at dinner when word wa^i brought him 
that the Brinue of Uriinge was coming to surprise 
him* The Mardebal imincdiately niountetl his horse, The I^rinee 
and collected some troops in Casteau; but liio guns 
llie DuUdi Opened upon the cloister iviLh such eli'eet Eit 
lliat he was ibreed to retire in some disorder. In the t'^lruu. 


meanwhile some HugHsh dragoon b, under Ucncral: 
Collier, follow^'d by some iiilUiitry under General 
Delviek, rented tho enemy, and in the midst of it the 
young Duke of Hoinuoath, who now saw lire fur tlie 
lirst time, was at the side of the Prince of Orange, 
calling out, Now follow mu, follow me,*' The 
Spaniards on thekdt wing attacked CaBteau, and forced 
tlie enemy at Ufit to quit tliat place* I'he Earl of 
Ossory, with the Dutch footguimls, continued in action 
for the B]>aee of live hours ; and William advanced so 
impetuously with them, that he would have been cub 
down by au adventurous X’ruiicli eaptain, but for 
General Gverkirke, who let tly a ]iistol at the Frenuh 
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1073. officer, ami so paved the Friiice^a life. The Duke of 
Luxeinbourf^ under favour of thy night collected his 
troops^ and retreated to^vardfi Mo ns, wliicli place sur¬ 
rendered to his arms in a few days. The Prince of 
Orange, indeed, gained no dechlcd advantage in this 
ulf'air, which was a bold violation of the laws of 
humanity, if not of tlie laws of nations, for 2000 
French and as many of tlio Allies most needlessly lost 
their lives on either side in tliis disci^dStable affair. 

The negotiations fcir peace werxj not so soon adjusted 
between the Kings of France and Spain, the treaty 
between them not having Ijeon signed till Dio 17th 
September. But tiic end of the war was in many 
matters, ai'ising nut of the Spanish war and treaty, 
dis^istmus to the Prince of Orange: a great portion of 
lib patrimony hx Brabant underwent the eommou 
calamities of war by being laid waste. In Fraiiche 
Comte, which had to change its masters, all the lands, 
furniture, and goods of It is Highness vrcrc exposed to 
Side hy sound of trumpet, as being deemed appanage of 
the Crown j and it was a great grief to the Prince to 
lose his own Principality of Orange, hosidu the being 
exposisl to the gmitest indignities from tho dominant 
iioman CatlioUc fiLctions; for not only were the 
walls of his capital city demolished, but the Uni¬ 
versity was disfranchised, and the young studeuts 
ordered to he sent home to their pai'cnts, while a pro- 
liibition was decreed against any of the Ueformed 
religion being educated tbereiu for tho future. Our 
hero constantly alHrmed that France had no other 
object in ending this war but the prospect of soon 
bcginDing another with increased advantage, and 
these encroachments were made dcBtgncdly and in¬ 
solently in defiance of treaties as the con{ 3 ueror. 

Tlie ytadtholder now enjoyed many years of repose, 
and a very high consideration in Hollaud, whore, not¬ 
withstanding a few dissentients of the old Barueveldt 
party, In^ was regarded by tlic public voice as one 
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without whose advice nothing ought to he done. 
He waa looked upon as the preserver of their coun¬ 
try from the power of Louis XJV, j and all Europe 
regarded him as the bulwark of the Protestant faitln 
Affairs in England soon threw him in tliis eljavaetor 
into tJjo polities and counsels of the popular party there. 
In IGiSD, indeed, he was already in concert wntli the 
Oernum prinees in projecting an alliance against France, 
and the Karl of Sunderland, at the head of the King's 
govei'iiinent, entered into'a partieulav confidence witli 
him on that subject; but in the year IGSG Bishop 
Burnet, happening to be on a tour upon the Continent, 
cainc to the Hague, whin'ij he was received with gi’cat 
confidenee, and both the Prince and Princess of Grunge 
entered freely with him upon public ulfairs* Hie conse¬ 
quence of this beginning was tiiat Williani came into 
corrcHjiondence Tvith all the principal Protestants during 
the anxious time that followed King James's aecepsion 
to the tlirano« At length many of the Englisli iiohility 
and gentry, and some of tlie principal clergy, invited 
the Prince to come over and assist them by arms in 
the recovery uf tiicir constitutional nglitsr and, not 
satisfied with a mere invitation, several of the iiigliCKt 
rank went over to Holland, and personally urged and 
encouraged the Prince to assist in the ddiveranee of 
their IState and Church by tbree of mmis. WiUhun was, 
without doubt, a man actuated by ambition, and was 
readily persuaded to do that which might at once shed 
lustre upon hi^ own name and gratify his intense 
hatred against France, His Highness, however, before 
he pletlged liiinself, hebl personal eonrerenccs with 
Castenega, the Spanish governor of the NethevlandH, 
and witli the great lieads of the German Pre^testantn, 
the Electors of Brandcnhui’g and Saxony, the Land¬ 
grave of Ca.S3cl, and with the Princes of tln^ Houise of 
Lunenburg, to induce them to undertake to defend 
the Contlnontiil iiiteivbts of VVilUam during his^ ahscnco 
in England, 
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A dispute arising about the vacancy of the 
Electorate of Cologne, the Prince of Orange had 
ijo difiieulty in p4:i'$uadliig the States-General to 
form a camp hetween Grave and Nimeguen for the 
protection of their interests in tins dispute between 
Austria and Eiaiice j and he advanced money out of 
Ills own resources towards equipping for service twenty 
ships of the line. It happened Ibrtuimtely that the 
cruelties inilietej on the Protestants by Louis XIV., 
and tiic terrors that spread to Kolland from the 
bigotry of James 11., kindled such w religious rcsont- 
meiit among the Dutch, that, ultliougli the Biadtholder 
was too prudent to take tlie States-General into his 
ooiifidenec, the body of the people evinced the utmost 
eagerness for tliese warlike attempts. Thus things 
euutinued until July and August, ICSS, with so 
much secrecy and so little suspicion that either t)ic 
Court of England nor of France seemed to feel any 
alarm about them. At lengtli an adveii;isement of the 
prcpiirationa in llollaml reached James II. ftmu the 
Kiug of France ; but tlie ibriner did not tliiiik mat¬ 
ters so near a crisis, and suffered liis alarm to subside. 

At tills time Marshal 8choiiihoJ'g entered into a par¬ 
ticular COnlideuce with tlie Prinee of Orange j ami, as 
he was a man without allegiance or country, Im reudily 
accepted tlie service of William. Admiral Hei licj't, who 
had ]nivalie grounds I'ur animosity against Xing James, 
w’eiit over to Holland, and accepted tlie offbr made to 
liim by William to command His Highness's ffeet as 
Lieutenant-General; for it was thought that nothing 
was so likely to make the English fleet join tlie midcr- 
taking ab to see one who had so lately commanded 
themselves In command of tJie Dutch ffeet. The 
Prince still continueil to cover his design, and he 
ordered a review of his army, and made pjcparatioiis 
for an encampment of two montlis at Kimeguen, while 
Page), the friend and minister of tlie Studtholder in 
Holland, undcitook to obtain a loan of four millions to 
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the Prince from the Statea-General for the Prince’s 1C88, 

Xing JameS] haying allowed himself to neglect the 
information of the King of Prance, was astonished 
when he received from the Britisli minister at the 
Hague most unquestionable advices of the intended 
invasion of England, And now, having definitively 
settled all the preparations, Herbert went to sea 
with the Dutch fleet, and was ordered to stand over 
to the Downs, and try wliether any of the Euglisli 
fleet would come over to him. But the con* 
trary winds that prevailed made the attempt im¬ 
practicable ; and vci'y soon a stonn, amounting to a 
terrific tempest, ai-ose at soutli-wost, and the fleet 
was forced back again to Helvoetslys, Dut this was 
followed by a wind Irom the east, on the Ist Novcm- Dcjiarture 
ber, when William, calling God to witness the purity 
of his intention, went on board the flagsliip. His 
armament consisted of fifty stout ships of war, twenty- 
five frigates, and an equal jtunibcr of fire-ships, and 4?U0 
transports, cariying soldiers* The Prince 

carried on his ship the flag of England, iusei'ibcd, 

The Protestant lieligign and the Liberties of Eng¬ 
land but on his state barge lie carried an Omuge 
flag, and upon it the niotto of^ the House of Nassau, 

Je maintienJrai.” Tlic fleet, liowever, had been but 
few hours under sail when there arose such a storm as 
dispersed the whole licet; hut the rendervoua had been 
prudently and fortuitously appointed for landing at 
Torbay. This was on the 4th November, the birth¬ 
day of the Prince of Orange,^—who was now thirty- 
eight years of age,—and the eleventh anniveraary 
of his marriage. His Highness dedicated his time 
to Ids devotions as he eontiiiued his course down Tlic forces 
tlvo Channel; but before idght the fleet was carried 
into Torbay, wlieio the forces were landed with such 
diligence and tranquillity, that tlio wliolu army was on 
shore before day broke; but the wind, again rising to 
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a Imrj'icano, would have lendored a disembarkation 
impossible if the landing had been deferred for mily a 
few honrs. It was the Gtli Nov ember, the anniversary 
of the Uunpowdor Plot, wlien the Prince entered tJie 
village of iJrixham ; and, turning to Mishop Purne^, 
be said, ** Ought not I to Wdieve in Predostination P” 
At tl ij'ee </eltJck be mounted his liorse, and rode with 
Sebouibejg reconnoitre. Tboy found the English 
every wbere celebrating tbeir national holidivy as they 
rode four miles fbi vvai[!, and lodged at a little town 
eallcd Nevvton’Husbelb The army inarched from 
Torl)ay the following day at noon, and the march 
was eentinuL-'d to J^Ixeter- Put, instead of uieeting an 
eneiijy, lie liens crieounterod a powerful fiieiid; for 
Coiii-tenay of Powderlirtin Ciistle sent his sou to pray 
tiso IVinee to eoinu and slcc]) at his seat that night , 
which His Highness did, and lemaioed there four 
whole days. 

The Prince stayed a wceit at Kxeter, lVt>in wliicli the 
liishop and the Dean absented thcmselvei;; ami the 
magistrates evinced great Uaekw'ardiiess in showing 
their sent! in nuts. Indeed there was not at lirst the 
ciicuuragemcut that ^vas expcetosl; Lilt, on the tentli 
day,tile nobility eame in one by one, and among theTii 
Sir Edwanl Seymour, by whose iulvicc an association 
was formed, which w^as signed by all persons who had 
rallied round the Prince, and was tlien sent to all 
pai'ts of tiie kingdom, and aigued by great mimhers 
every where, ih'oni this time aflaiis changed and 
prospere<l. The army marched forward to Salisbury, 
wlieio Lord Cornbury, the son of the Earl of Clarendon, 
desertm;^ from the King's army, brought three rtgl- 
nients over to tlic invaders^ King James II. had 
selected Snlisbiiry Plain as the place of rendezvous 
to assemble his forces, whither they now repaired from 
several sides with all poaeiblc diligence, and tlic King 
himself arnved at the camp on the lOtU November. 
Tlic Earl uf Peverj^ham was hiss general, but tlio 
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monarch waa now first apprised that many leading IG88, 

officers had avowed that they could not in their con- “ 
sciences fig lit against a Prince who was come over to 
secure their religion and liberties. The very ne.^t Tbc ilrRiT- 
day the Lord Cliurchill {the great Marlborough} n ent 
over, with the Duke of Oraiton, Colonel Berkeley, tbe Dukr 
and (several officers followed him This palpable proof 

* ^ ^ 11 nil 

of the evidence of the information he hud received, and 
particularly ChiirchilfK defection, so dcjm‘ssed tlie 
spirits of the King, that he quitti^d thti army, and 
returned to London with a [>rix‘i]iitation that re¬ 
sembled a flight. On Ids arrival lie learnt tliat t]j(‘ llm Prlnet' 

Prince uf neiiinarl;, who hiul quilted him on tlie road , 

’ A . iiifirk iiiicl 

at Andover, liad gone back to the 1 hi nee of Orange ; ibe Brin- 
arid that his daugliii?r, tins Princess Anne* had pri- 

. ^ U'lkVif till! 

vatcly witlnlrawn IVom Whiteliall, and g^ouc to Not- King, 
tingham. These things put the jujor King into the 
most inexi^reBsihlc dejection of miud, to see himself 
forsaken not only by thoise whom he had trusted and 
favoured, hut even Isy his ow'u children. 

The Prince now ruarched forward to Sherliorne- A Adviuieo or 

foolish ballad was composed at thi^ time treating tlie ^ 

r> ■ * * ^ + 1-111 JvrtHti>r 

Papists in a very contemptuous manner, wliieli liafl a imPiui 

burden said to lie made up of Irish words, “ Lero, lero, uf-Mjilli- 

Lilli-bullero." TIic whole army took up tins chaurit^ 

wdiieh was adojitt^cl as they marched by all peojdc, both 

in town and emnitry ; and perhaps never hud go 

trivial a thing so great an eflbct. [t w'as originally the 

plan of the eanipaigti to have secured Bristol and 

(jloucesteTj and ho liave mandied to Oxford j hut the 


Xing^ji precipitate return to London jiut an end to this 
preeautiou, and the Prince i^esolved to make all the 
haste he could to tho capital, where things were taking 
a course greatly in his favour. On tlie army arriving at 


Hungerford, His Highness was met by Commissioners KingJamrs 

from the King, t<i ask him what he demanded. A day 

was taken to consider of aji answer* The Prince to William. 


desired the Earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, and Olarondon 
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to treat with the Marquia of Halifax and the Earle of 
Nottingham and Godolphin, whom the King had sent; 
and they delivered the Prince’s answer to them on 
Sunday the 8th Decemher, The King seemed at first 
disposed to accept these proposals, and called an extra¬ 
ordinary Council of all the peers that were in town to 
deliberate upon them. Before the Council broke up, 
tlie King, addressing himself to the Duke of Bedford, 
said, ** My Lord, you are a good man, and have a groat 
influence ; you can do much for me at this time/* To 
which his Grace nqdicd, I am an old man, and can 
do but little ; hut J had once a son, who could now 
have been very ficrviceablc to your Majesty.” The 
King wiifi struck dumb with his answer, for it was he 
who ha<l sent Lord William Bussell to the block. 

But the same night James IL took counsel withlvis 
Popish counsoUoi’H, who thought it most ajvautagcous 
to their religious hopes that the King should preaerve 
all his pretensions, thougli at present unable to aupport 
them, and advij^ed him to withdraw into France. The 
Queon prevailed with the King not only to consent to 
this, but to lot her go there first to make I'cady for him; 
and accordingly she went on the 10th December to 
Portsmouth, and from thence crossed to Franco in a 
man of war. The King, determined to follow the 
Queen in disguise, sent the uamc evening to the Lord 
Chancellor, and commanded him to deliver up to liim 
the (xreat Seal. Tlie same night, or about three o’clock 
in the morning of the 11th, James, dressed in a plain 
suit and a l>obwig, took water at Wliitchall, accom¬ 
panied by a few attendants, who were not acquainted 
with his intention. He pretended to be the servant of 
Sir Edward Halcfl, who carried the Great Seal, and 
flung it into the river, in order that nothing might bo 
legally done by the State in his absence. The Earl of 
Feversham, as soon as be was apprised of the King’s 
flight, dismissed the army, and gave notice of it by 
trumpet to the Prince of Orange, who, while advancing 
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to Oxford, rented at Abingdon, whoro ho received this 168B. 
notification, and moved immediately to Windsor. But ” 
tlio poor King, disappointed at not finding the vessel 
he liad ordered to meet him at Faverpham, had been widteban, 
stopped by the police, and had boon brought back to 
Whitelmll on the lOtli Pecember, 

IT is Majesty’s return threw the Prince into great 
perplexities* It is tnie that the King hud no army, 
and wan in no condition to command any thing. In¬ 
deed he wrote to the Prince to invite him to meet him 
at St. James’s, that they might personally confer 
together on the moans of redrtjssing public grievances. 

But tlic Prince thought it better to eoiitintie his 
march, and moved forward to Sion House, near 
Brciitfonl, whence he deBpatched his Dutch guards 
to take yioftspfifiicjn of all posts about Wliiteliali anil 
St. Jamefi’s. The King sent to request Count Solms, 
who eommanded the guards, to allow liim to have 
Ills own guard ; but upon a refusal lie desired per¬ 
mission to witlidraw to U.oeliester, which ho did 
about noon on the LStli; and a few hours later tlie Tli<' Prbu^j 
IVinco of Orange made his entry into London, with- 
out pomp, at about four o’cloek iti the afternoon, in a Lomlou. 
travelling carriage drawn by post-horses, with a cloak- 
hag strapped at tiio back of it. In this guise he slunk 
across the Park into St. James’s Palace. It happciied 
to rain very lieavily ; hut great mimbcr^i had ;issemlded 
on the road-side, desirous to SOC the great man enter. 

Tiicday tlrew on, and they had st.i jod very long in the 
wet, w hen tl lis rni scrtible cortt^e pass cd by, and inimen sciy 
disappointed the mob. But lie, being an enemy to sliow 
and parade, averse to all popular arts, and dead to tlie 
voice of popular joy, took no notice whatever of the 
acclamations of the people, and passed on id a manner 
at once so undignifiGd and ungracious aa to cool very 
much the popular enthusiasm towards him, and to set 
their spirits upon the fiiot. The public bodies, how¬ 
ever, waited upon the Prince on his arrival, and 
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expressed thoir zeal for hia cause-^the Lord Maj^or, 
AI<?erineii, and Common Council, and a great many 
other bodies, f'vntl tlic nobility ati<l rtliers also in great 
numbers. Old Sei^eant Maynard came with the men 
of the law ; he w.ts nearly ninety, and the Prince took 
notice of his great age, saying be believed *^he must 
have outlived nil the Inwyui's of liis time/* The old 
man wittily replied, “ Tnio, Sir; and I should have 
outlived the Law itself, if your Higlmcfifsliad not come 
over/* The Bifihop and the Clergy waited on the 
Prince the following dav, when the Prince and Princess 
of 7)cnmark took up thdr lodgings at the Coekj>it, as 
if nothing liad happened. 'Hie King remained at 
Rochester till the 2Grd Dccemher, when he fjuitted it 
privately at three c/dock intliemorningwith his natural 
son the Duke of Berwick, and went on horseback as far 
as the sea*shorc, where lie found a frigate that laiidc<I 
him at Amhletouse, in Prance, from whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to join his Queen at St. Oermain. Thus, with¬ 
out firing a single sivot, tlio Prince of Orange obtained 
possession of the King^s jmlacc, and had his royal 
person in his power fur several weeks. Within thi'ce 
days of Jaines*s di^parfcurc the Prince was roque.stcJ to 
take upon himself the administration of public affairs 
until a Convention could be assembled to settle the 
coiistitutiou of the kingdom. 

The Prince remained at St. James*ti all this time 
with a patience and fcirhearance that were most 
remarkahlo, going but little abroad, and hearing all 
tlmt was addressed to him, hut seldom making any 
answers. After this reserve had continued for several 
weeks, he called for some of the leaders, and imparted 
to them that lie had beeti given to understand to 
his surprise that one of the intended measures would 
be for placing the Pnneeas his wife on the throne, 
and that he was to reign by her aide by courtesy. 
He said that no man could esteem a woman more 
than he did the Princess; hut he was .so made, that 
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Jie coiaW not think of holding any tijing by apron- 16S8. 
strings, nor sbonld lie think it I'casonable to liavo ^ 

any share in the govemnirnt unlosA it put in his 
own person, and that for term of life. If tlicy 
thought fit to ectUe their constitution otherwise, 
he shouhl not oppose it, but would go back to 
Holland, and meddle no more in their allhirfi, Tliis 
was presently told about, rtiid was not in fact intended 
to l>c kept secret, as it helped not a little to bring the 
debates at Westminster to u determination* At Icngtli Purlintnouf 
l>oth Houses agreeil, and voted sot (.‘rally that the 
Prince and PriiieesB of 0^ingi^ slionld he King inwl Priaei’SH 
Queen of England, but that the sole and full regal ‘"’J? 
power should be in the Priiiee only, in the name of J-lh^rinu^l. 
both* Tljis was only carried on :l division in tin- 
House of Lords hy two or throo inajority, in a House 
of 120; and it went very bard in the Comnions* 

Ontlic 12th February tbe Frinocss arrived in Londont 1G80, 
expresisiiug her sati«raction at ilie decision, for she biud 
“ she was the Prince’s wife, and never would be other 
than slio might be in conjunction witli liini and under 
him/* The next day the Prince ami Priiieossof f Jniuge 
being seated on two large ebuirfi uiuhT a canopy of state 
iu the nanqueiing'Houscat Wbiteli^ll, lu>tli 1 louses of 
the Convention waited ujion them in a body, and, 
having road to tlicii\ the Declaration agreeil upon, 
made a solemn tender of the Cj^owii to their High- vyilli?ii]i 
nesses: and the same dnv they were proclaimed King 

^ J I priK'liiinicd* 

and Queen of England, Prance, and Irehtiid, by the 
names of William and Mary, amidst the shouts and 
aoclainaiione of the people* To those wdm are super¬ 
stitious about days and seasons it nniy- he interesting 
to know that tlie 13tli Fobmary, lOSG, on wbioli this 
great and solomnact was ratified, was Ash Wednessday. 

James and his Queen had been assured by Louis Kind rc- 
XIV., that he should bo received in Pninco with ™ptiou of 
every mark of cordial affection. 5?o that when tlieiv LotiiaXIV. 
Majesties arrived tho first day of January, the King 
TOL* III. N 
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of France went down with extraordinary state to the 
Hall of Guards to receive tlic ex-King, and apprized 
him til at this Palace was assigned aa a resideneo for 
his family and Court, witji 50,000 livres a month for 
their support. 

The only hope left to King James of recovering 
his throne now rested upon tlie efforts of tho Romaii 
Catholic party in Ireland. Tyrconnel was still Lord 
Lieutenant, and reminded the exiled King that ho was 
still the undisputed sovereign of Ireland; but lie 
pr<?ssi‘d upon His Majesty his need of supplies, and 
scut over the Lord Moiintjoy to explain personally the 
£;itimtion of atfaira. Tlie King of Franco at once 
asiijurod him that he should have the assistance of such 
forces AS could be spared from the necessity of uphold¬ 
ing the war in the Netlierlands. An army consisting 
of 25(X) English and Scotch voluutc^jrs, together witli 
about 5000 French men, .and about 100 French officers, 
to organize a native force, embarked at Ilrcst at the 
latter end of February, carrying with them a great 
treasure of money, as a loiUi from the French 
King. The parting of the French Monarch with 
tho ex-King is pictured with great detail by the 
French Memoir writers. Louis XIV. unbuckled the 
sword ho wore, and presented it to his brother, tciliiig 
him he hoped it would prove fortunate \ and then, 
embracing him in the sight of all his Court, said, with 
a hlunlness that nevertheless savoured strongly of true 
kindness, “ The best wish that I can offer to your 
Majesty is, that I may never seo you again.” The 
French King ordered a convoy of fourteen men of war 
and six frigates to escort the invading expedition, and 
ordered to be sent on board tho King's barges a most 
royal and splendid camp eguipage,—plate, tents, 
and a round sum of money for Ida pocket, 

James landed with this army at Kin sale on the 12tL 
March. He was received in the kingdom that yet re¬ 
mained to him with acclamation a of joy, for the Irish 
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Roman Catholics regarded him as a martyr to their 1639, 
religion. The Viceroy appcare<l at the hcatl of -10,000 — 

men, mostly lialf-naked peasantry, ready enough to fight* 
but neitiler armed nor diaciptined. The first act of the 
King on receiving Tyrconnel was to create him a 
Duke, Iving William's first knowledge of this 
expedition appears to have been the ‘intelligcneo of 
James having sailed from JJrest; on which he King wii- 
immediately declared war against France, and sent a 
message to both Houses of Parliament* The commo- sg&iiiHt 
tion in London was very great, for of course there 
waa yet a considerable Royalij^t party, who, together 
with the Roman Catholics, wore revived in their liopcs 
by the intelligenco. Indeed the same night there 
was found Avritten by some wag u]>on the walls oi' 
the Palace, ** Tliis great house to be let on St* John's 
Day.'* The pasc]uinade, though somewhat Popish in 
its calendar, was intended to intimate that the 
present Royal tenants of tlie Palace would l^e epui- 
pelled to vacate it before the midsummer quarter. 

JJefore the expedition was known to have left the The JVtttk" 
French shores, King William despatched Admiral 
Herbert with twelve ships of tlic line from Spitlu-ad, in 
order to intercept the enemy. He was diivoii by 
stress of weather into Milford Haven , but, learning 
the destination of'tlic fleet, ho steered for Kineale, and 
at length, on the Ist May, discovered the naval force 
that formed the escort under Admiral Chateau Renault 
riding safely in Bantry Bay. Herbert attacked, hut 
after some inconsidoruble loss retired from the fight 
to the Isles of Scilly* In the mean time a consider¬ 
able army was forming under the command of the 
Marshal Duke of Schomberg, to bring the kingdom 
of Ireland into subjection to 'William, This occasioned 
considerable delay* and in the mean while King James 
made good hia posacssiou of the kingdom* 

In the latter end of March King James made his Jatne* 
public entry into Dublin, being met at the Ciistle 

N 2 
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T>y a lirilliaiit pvoeossif^n of Popish bisho]>s and 
priostri ill their pontificals^ lienring the host, which 
H Miijpstj piihliely adnrotl before all the people* 
So suicidal an act valued ulready half the subsequent 
battle of tlic ISoyrtc! The Council at once issued a 
pro el am a ti on to smumon a Parliament to meet on the 
7th May 

King William, to keep hU cause alive, on tlie receipt 
of nows from Londonderry that the Protestants tlicre 
had shut their gates against James’s tn>ops, sent arms 
and ainiminitinn to enahlo the place to maintain its 
resistance ; and named Colonel Lundy, on wliosc 
fididity ho depended, (lovLTiior of that town* King 
James, having again quitted Dublin, advanced with 
his army, and, having taktni Coleriiini*, had juiirched 
fonvanl to invest a jdaec almost in sight of London¬ 
derry* On reeciviijg notice of the Kiiig^s approach, 
Colonel Lundy ordered Colonel Crofton to take post 
on the. Long Causey, where he vigorous!}^ Tna[ni;iine<l 
luinself for tlie night, when, heiiig oveepowered by 
miinhers, fie n?tired fighting into the city. Here most 
unexpectedly the GoveriKir summoned a Council of 
War, who resolved that the plaee was uiitenahlc, and 
that the troops should willidraw out of it, and tlial 
the inhabitants should he left to niakc the btst terms 
they covdd. The garnsoii was furious at tills reso¬ 
lution, and thmateiicd immedbito vengeance ; hut 
Litndy contrived to escape in difiguise with a load of 
mutches on his hack, and to take boat for Scotland. 
An officer having in the meanwhile gone out to King 
James, the Irish army mlvariced to the walls, when Mr. 
Walker, the licet or of Donoughmore, w\io had brought 
in a regiment that he had raised in Tyrone for the 
Protestant cause, and had now assumed the command 
of the town with 7020 men, gave His Majesty so 
w'Urm a reception, that he withdrew in haste to St. 
John^a town* 

It was certainly a bold undertaking for a Divine to 
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hope to mnintam an ill-fortIfiLtl tuwu with a garritM>u 16b9. 
desertod by its propor ItiiLiior, and composed of many ^ “ 
i nex])crj diced itih ubi tants fr igUtei ied i n 11 1 eir o w ii liom esj 
without any engineers to ijistruct them in the neces¬ 
sary woi'ks of defeucc. TJicy had not above ton days^ 
provision, and not above twenty^ few of which 

were mounted. King James a advitjors were divided in 
o])[nton as to the eourBe to adojit to reduce Lotidoii- 
dorry. One proposal was, to iiumch with au over- 
whehning power, and, as the place w;is nut capable of 
resisting^ to ovcqigwer all o^iixjsition, and take it: the 
otlicT was, to block it up^ tor in a little time it must 
surmnltT for want of food ■ and iu the nicanwltllo 


the army might proceed to more vigorous designs. 

Tfiis brave and successful rLfsistanec of an almost open Xhc sUgc 
town did however so dUcourage tlic ciu-iny tlmt, on the iieawi* JuJv 
liist day of July, they raid'd the siege, and marehed away 
IVtJiii Londoiidcny in the nighttime, d’hc town of In- SucccfcLsfui 
rilskilteii sigiudiKcd iUell' no less by tliestuhbonmcss and deh’iiee 
resolution uf its defence, under Uustavus Jliunlltuu the 
governor. Siunmoned to declare fur King James ou the 
LI til Mareh^ they resolved to stand iirni iu niidutahniig 
King Williaiirs title, and ludd their giouud until the 
(lay Indore Londmiderry was relieved, wlieii in a sally 
they m'c said to have routed and knocked on the liead 
several ibousands ul' J rish under Mackarty Lord Mount- 
caslael, at Ncv\ toil Jiutler. 


The new-'s of the raising of the sieges of Loud omlerry M^vdiul 
iiiid liiiiiskilii-ii iiiduci’d Miusliul Hclioliilicij' W liastwi 

I ■ 11 IihkU taUJi 

tlic new' levies on hoard the tmjisportSj and on Uie 12th 

August ]ie sailed from lluyl ake, on the Uhcsliire shore, 
with about ninety v etssclsj containing about 1(),UU0 lior.-^e 
and Ibotj and landed at liaugor, oii[JOsite to Currick- 
fergus, witljDut any opposition. Having tlu'n sent out 
Ids cavalry to scour tiie ailjiicent countjy to obtain in¬ 
telligence! of tlio enemy, he sat doivu bcfm'c Carrick- 
i'ergus, winch surrendered to liim on the 21st. Ihuiug 
tins siege he was joined by reinlbivenn^rils, which 
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misod ids aa'my to about 14,000 men, including 2000 
Jiorso j and lio now moved by Belfast on Dundalk, 
where he was thought to have rested raflber unaecount^ 
ably long, and indeed where Aio at length went into 
winter quarters. 

King Willi am was impatient to take the field him¬ 
self ; but hi> found tliat lie had undertaken a more 
onerous task than lie had anticipated in attempting to 
settle the affairs of a people divided and subdivided in 
opinions* and prone to oppose any thing and every thing 
wliieh he eouM suggest for the settlement of their con¬ 
stitution, after the most trying sliocks of the severance 
of tl le State from the cstu hit shod family on the throne. 
The factions and heats of politicians and of sects quite 
oppresstKl him* and he was glad to tear himself from all 
this worry by starting from London on the 4th June* 
having invested his Queen by Act of Parliament with 
full powers of governing solely during his absence. 

Attended by Prince George of Denmark and several 
noblemen of distinction, he repaired to Chester, slept 
the night at Guyton Hall, the seat of Squire Glcgg, 
and emUarked at Park-gate the neict day, but did 
not land at Carrickfergus until the 14th, ife lost 
no time utter he landed, but went on to Belfast, 
where he was met by Marshal Sehomberg, the 
Prince of Wurtemberg, and other generals. 11c or¬ 
dered the whole army to encamp at a place called 
Loughbritland, where, upon an exact review, lie found 
it to consist of 26,000 men of all nations,-—HlngHsh, 
Dutch, French, Germans, and Danes, all well appointed 
in every rosj>ect; for, although Schomberg had been 
cliarged by tlic ignorant with supinencss, he had taken 
such a fatherly care of the troops that, notwithstanding 
many liud <lied from the fatal epidemic that had pre¬ 
vailed in the army during their winter sojourn at 
Dundalk, they were now refreshed by the good provi¬ 
sions bo had given them* or by the large magazines he 
had formed* that they were now much rather inclined 
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to encounter tlie dan^^era of the field than to languish 1090. 
any longer in winter quarters. — 

The King dteclared openly that he had not com© to 
Ireland to let the grass grow under Ida feet, and there* 
fore ordered the army to ciarcli the same day from 
Louglihritland to I^midalk, and tlieuce to Ardeo. 

King James and hia Court had chuckled over the 
difficulties that huset King Wiiliam, and were so 
much elated with the news of the debates in tl^e 
English Parliament, and by the distractions of the op¬ 
posing factions in the city of London, that they did 
not expect William would dare to leave England j ao 
that His Majesty had been six days landed in Ireland 
before they were apprized of it. This was, however, Jumcii 
no sooner known, than King James quitted Dublin J^iirL-h&s Lu 

^ ^ tulf iS0\ Jltf■ 

under a guard of miiitia, eominandcd by Colonel 
Luttrel, taking witli him a ^reinforcement of old 
experienced French soldiers, lately come froni France, 
and marclied up to the Boyne, on the right bank of 
wliich his army was cncamf^cd, about as numerous us 
that of King William+ After King James had assume^l 
the command, he held a Council of War, wherein both 
his French and his Irish officers expressed their opinion 
against putting the campaign to the hazard of a battle. 

James was, however, English enough in his strateg}^ 
to be bent upon a figiit, for which he evinced 
uncommon confidenco and alacrity. The position ho 
had assumed was strong, having a deep river in his 
I'ront, secured by a morass, and commanded by a rising 
ground; so that he thought he could not be attacked 
but with a manifest advantage on his side. William 
wAn equally plucky in marching up his army to the 
encounter, and when ho had reached the north hank 
of tho Boyne he galloped forward to reconnoitre hlu 
adversary’s situation in company with Schomberg and 
his otlier generals. Tlujy could see the enemy's camp 
fonned up in two lines a!l along the river. Some of 
hia ^ntoura^e remarked that they were like a handful; 
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ibr tlicre were only forty-six biiitiilions in tlie wlioliL 
Uii which the Dutcliinan coolly rcpJic<3, We shall booh 
be better acquainted with their numbots*’’ He then 
removcfl nearer to Old BrulgCj about 200 paces up 
tlic river, on the side of ^vliich ho stood, to take a 
nearer view of the position. Some field-pieces were 
now opened against the cortr^f^y with some apparent 
suspicion tliEit King William wiis among them j and 
not only were a man and two liorscs killed by their 
fire close to His Majesty, but a ball, at ricochet, 
graced Ins right slioulder, and caiisc<l a considerable 
searilicatioiL The gunners perceiving the confusion 
that immediately reigned among the attendants (al¬ 
though tlio old soldier horo tiio blow without the least 
emotion), raisird a shout, which the Irish army took 
u[I, conch;(ling that the Iving was killed; and several 
squadrons of Jiorse wore set In motion, as if they in¬ 
tended to take advantage of the circumstance, xind 

cross tlie river to tl;e attack. One of the Jtoyal 

%■ 

attendants having clapped a handkerchief on the place 
wdiere the ball had torn the coat, His Majesty only 
said, “ there was no necessity that ilie bnlLet should 
have come nearer;” and ufttT dismounting to have liis 
wound examined, he again iiioniitcd liis horse, and rode 
along ilic line to shoiv himself to his army after so 
narrow an escape, It was in tiie nature of things tliat 
this sliould excite tlie cjithusiasin of his Holdicra, but 
Wiliijun continued his observations without the least 
emotion till four o'clock in the alternoon, when he dined 
on the field; and afterwards, liuving completed Ids re- 
eon no i sauce, he called Ids generals around him, and 
expressed his resolution to attack the enemy in the 
morning by crossing tho river in their front. 

Marshal Seliomherg opposed the design, and recom¬ 
mended that a considerable detRclnneiit of horse and 
foot should bo sent during the night to Slancbridge, in 
onler to cross the Boyne there, King pfames was also 
at the same inomeut consulting a Council of WuTj and 
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rtisisting the advice of Hiumlton to send eight regi¬ 
ments towards the bridge of Slano* The cannouade, 
whieli had hitherto continued on both sieves, now ceased. 
Hut King William before nightfall again rade quite 
through the army^aitd gave ordene to his merii as they 
were gathered round their camp fii-es, to provide every 
man a green bough, or sprig, in his hat, to distinguish 
them from tho enemy, whom he had perceived to wear 
pieces of white paper for tlio same object. He also 
inquired particularly aa to their being provided wdth a 
good stock of ammunition. 

The morning of the Ist July being come, Livu- 
tonant-Uencral Douglas moved at si^ oVloek towards 
Slimobriclge, the young (^ount Scliomherg leailing 
forward the horse. Here they crossed tlie river with 
little opposition j the Irish, retreating in some haste 
towards Duluek, were followed by young ychoiiiberg; 
but DouglaSj with tlje foot, coming upon the main body 
of tho enejny, sent back for re iu force men ts, and w'os 
obliged to await tiieir arrivah The Dutch reghneut 
of foot-guards awaiting this braved the lire at Old 
Bridge, wading up to their middle, and got over. 
Kitii,' James had posted a strong body of musketeej's 
behind tl le hedges and houses here, whicli galled their 
advance; but the gnanU being followed ujt by some 
other hattalions, tliey began t<j clear tlie obstacle, when 
they cliarged wiil: great iitqit'tuewifcy uikIit Kir John 
Ilunmer and Count JVassiVU as tbev came out of the 
stream. ]iut at the same time (Teneral Hamilton, with 
a considerable body of both arms, came troin behind 
some Jiillocks, wbero they had not been seen, and 
broke tlirough Cai lie motors Iheiicli Pi'otestant 

regiment, where the gallant commander of the regi¬ 
ment received Ids mortal wound, and was carried bjick 
across the riven The men who liad lost thuir leader 
began to lose heart and to give way, some of them 
eveu rectTOssiiig the river* Ketiiig tliis, the veteran 
Kchomberg, who in his ardour to heatl them, had 
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neglected to put on Ins armour, pointing to the 
enemy, exclaimed “ Allens, Messieurs, regarded vos 
perseeuteursand witk tliia short harangue they 
followed him to t!ie charge, when u small body of King 
Jameses guards fell ui>oii him, and he wae slightly 
wounded in the neck. But unfortuuately the regime tit 
of Cambon at this moment rashly hred upon these 
horsemen, and one of their balls struck the brave old 
Marshal a mortal wound, of wliicli he instantly expired* 
King William might be said to have been all this 
time “ every where*’^ He had crossed the fiver with the 
left wing with some dilHculty, for his horse was bogged 
on the other side, and iie was forced to alight; but witli 
some assistance he got the liorso out of Ins dithculty, 
remounted, and, with the Danish, and Dutch, and 
inniskillcn horse, fell upon the centre of the enemy, 
wlio, taken w-ith a panic at the resoluteness of the 
attack, retreated to the village of Dunmore, Here, 
however, the Irish made so vigorous a stand that, 
notwithstanding all King William could do, his men 
recoiled before their opponents, until tlic regiments 
of Cunningham mid licvisou, dlamounting, lined tlie 
hedges on each side of the defile, and did such exe¬ 
cution upon the pursuers as abated their ardour. In 
the iiLideo, liiehard Hamilton, who hud been the he^ui 

f- 

and front of tlie brave defence of the Irisli, was 
wounded and taken* He was brought up to the 
King, who asked him if he thought the Irii^h would 
make any further resistance* Upon my honour,’^ 
replied the General, “ 1 think they will/' “ Your 
honour!'^ said the King wLtli ineffable disdain; “ Your 
honour!** and took no further notice of tho out¬ 
rageous treachery that had carried Hamilton over 
to the enemy when specially entrusted with His 
Majesty^s eunlidence 

^ Thitt R^diufil waa bruthiT uF AullicJiiy, thf; 

vi^ritoirof " Mrinuires dv (Iraminont "niidnf ** Ln HelJe Hamit- 
ton ” vf CIimHuk the S«coad^i] Court, He wmi n ItomauiHt, and had 
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The King liaU, as it aTtcrwarJa appeared, n^asgn 1C0O. 
enough to disregard Hamilton’s opinion; lor jj ^ 
general Avas no sooner taken than tlie fight euasod alto- w lio 
get her on the side of the Irish. Tliey abiiiidoiicd the the 

^ +i 1 1 

field with precipitation ; and Count Lauzun, a witness 
of their panic, foithwitli rode up to King James, who 
was posted with some squadrons of horse on the lull of 
Dnnnmre, to represent that if he remained there ho 
would in a short time he surrounded; that it had in 
truth arrived at tlie point that ilia Majesty ought not 
to hesitate to order a retreat. Accordingly he placed 
himself under the escort of tlio reginAcnt of Sarsfield, 
and quitted the field. Lnuzun continued to dispute 
the ground for fcOiiie time with intrepidity and per¬ 
severance, and, having disposed liis troops so as to 
witlidruw With safety, conducted the retjcat of the 
army in very good order. The loss on tJio side 
of the Irish was computed at loOO;—tliat of tlie 
Knglish at not above 5(K); but among the fonner were 
Lords Dorgnn and Carlingford, 8ir Noil O'Neil, and 
the Marquis dUioequincourt; and on the part of the 
latter, the renowned Marshal iSchomberg. lioth Kings 
liavc been blamed^—one for not inipreving his victory, 
tlie other for his precipitate retreat. Xing James 
went ail' as fast as he could to Dubliji, w'here he stayed lums ta 
hut one niglit, and then posted away to Water!urJ, at 
wliLch port he took ship for France, and, rejoining tlie 
t^uceu ut 8t, Uennain, made no second efibi't to recover 
his tlirouc. King William, when ho found ho had 
gotten himself the victory, sent oil'iirigadicr Uonural 
La MeilUouiero to invest Hrogheda; and on the 3rd 
Overklrk was despatched, with nine troops of horse, 
to secure the possession and tranquillity of Hublin. 

coiutnftndtid oa a l^rij^udier under the White Cockndt^j when he 
wfui made h pi-i^tier at lutikkiHen. Hutc, however, Jic accctjttd 
hk libei'ty, with u f^uiinkiiian from William tu enter into iicgo* 
titition with Onnnfidj w^ith laid fmtli, iJintuiul of 

returning to London, he entered Agnin intoihe eE'Kiiig’a Hervico. 
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TlicKu wore ibllowed by the Dutch guards, who 
gained Rdinismon into the Castle, William encamped 
vii the 5th at Fiiigliia^ within two niilcs of Dublin, 
where he lournt that his rival luul Hud the kingdom, 
and that there was not an euemy in arms within 
twenty-six miles of the eapitid. 

Tlif King had intended to have returned to England 
direetly ; but he received lettuTS fr^uii his Queen BO 
assuring as to the postui’e of aHairs there, that he 
tvinaiiied to put tilings in order w^here he was. He 
issued an ample di claration ul' paidtm tti those wIjo 
would return to their allcgiauee, aiul tlieii marched 
a Wily vvith his army to tliu westward. The giirrlrions 
Iff Kilkcnity, Watt^Hbr^l, and Duncitnnon capitulated 
on U'riiis of maruliing out witli their ai Jiis and baggage, 
'rile King thi'ii proceeded to reduce Linieriehi where 
Monsieur Doisi^elau eomitiauded us governor, having 
the Duke of iJerwIck and Siirsliehl lu his garrison* 
Ou the 8lh of August, the King, aeeoinpaiiieil hy 
bi'ilitre Ueorge of Deiiiaai'k, and Oenerals Overkirk ami 
De Giiikel, went to view the avenues to the tuivig and 
the posture of iiH'aii’s. On the Otli the tow'n was suni- 
moiied ; but the usual iinsw'cr being returned, oidei'S 
weiv given for its inve.sLment hy the entire army ; and 
2U0 horwe, with lUOl) eluihcn foot, niado tliuir ap¬ 
proaches in good order. The country lieijig much 
iiitersceted vvitli lasdges and ditches, the pioneers hiui 
some trouble in jU'eparlng the way j ami within half- 
a-milo of tlu: town, at a narrow puiSs between two bogs, 
stood the Irisli hom\ on the right and left of wlioin 
the hedges ucr-e lined witli imisketcers. The King 
immediaLciy ordered ujj some ficld-}>ieees, which covered 
the caA'alry, and opened over them witfi such good 
success that the enemy Mas driven in, in id tivo very 
advantageous) posts lor the siege, one of which was 
called (Jroinweirs Fort, were taken possession of: the 
oilier liad the lustoiy of having been an old Danish 
post i and the Danish troops were not a little proud to 
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have it given into their keeping. Four guns were soon 1500. 
placed on the former, and opened on tlie citj'. 

Tlie King set up his tent within the distnnee of n 
mile; and the guns nuw playitig from both sides, many 
shot fell near it, or jjiiBatd over it. Hefore the invest¬ 
ment could he completed, CJolonel Rarsfudd, with a body 
of cavalry, crosscfl the Shannon in the night, and infcrj - 
cepted some of the English artillery on its way to tlu^ 
camp, and disabled it, hut could not carry it away. The 
trendies were oponed on the. 17 th, and hattertes wen*' 
raised, w hi Ji soon dismunnii'd sfune of tlie guns on the 
ramparts. Accordingly an assault was ^^^df rctl to get a Tliu ht*- 


lodgmont in the covered way aho\c the counterscarp^ hup- 
hut the assaihuds ind. with such a warm reception 
from the besieged, that they were repulsed with the of 

loss of 1205 nu‘ii, On the cither hand, an outwork was 


taken on the 2t)(‘h ; and on the 21st the trenches were 


secured iLgainst any more forlics. llotnhs, caR'ascs, and 
red-hot shot, were iVeely throw n into the place; and on 
the 25th, thirty breaching guns opt anal vviLhin thirty 
paces of the ditch. Jhit ball sonn began to fail, and 
the King ortlcn^d the eiigin<>crs to rendi]r tlm breach 
practicable hy mines. An assniult was ordered on Uie 
20th, and lasted from three o'clock in tlm morning till 
seven, wlieii, aftiT losing sojne (lOD hilled and mimy 
wounded, the Phighdi troops were driven nwuy from 
the breach liy the rrish, tluir women assisting the 
defenders by iJoUing the .assailants ivith stones, broken 
bottles, and every coneeivablo missile. 


This disappointment, and the breaking up of tlie Ihcf^k'^reef 
weather indiired Wiiliimi to raise the siege on the IJQth hneenek 
August. The cannon were witlidrawii from the hat- Ah^. 


tcries, and, ivith the baggage, sent away j and the day 
following the army decamped and marched to Clonmel. 


WiUiruii 
retiinis to 
KTi^tuiid, 


The Duke of JServrick dedares, in liis Mtiitioircs, “ JjO 


Prmcc d^Orange public cn Europe que lea pluies eoti- 
tlnucllea cn avaient cte hi cause quo lo siege soit lovd; 
mais je peui certifier qu'il idetait pas tomhe uug 
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goutte d’eau de plus d^un moig aupararant, ct qu’il 
ne plut pas do trois aemainca apros,** It is indeed 
most probable that in tlio month of August there 
could be littlo obstacle to campaigning from the 
weather. The King waa, liowuverj disgusted with tho 
failure of the assault, and tired of the eampaign ; and 
accordingly, lie appointed Lords Justices for the king¬ 
dom, and embarked at Duneaimon, on the 5th of 
September, To Count Sol ins was given the command 
of tlic army; until, towards the end of the month, 
Lord Churclull, now created Earl of Miudborough, 
arrived in Ireland ’witli 5000 men, and, ULiting with 
the division under the command of the Prince of 
Wurtemborg, quickly retluced Cork and Kinsale. Ire¬ 
land was, however,far from being subdued; for Limerick, 
Athlone, Galway, and other places still held out against 
King William. 

The Englipli Parliament having been opened and dis¬ 
posed of, and the ulTiiirs of the nation at honic having 
been settlcdjthc King tliought of returning to his native 
country ; and on the Cth January, IGOl, lie embarketl 
for Holland, Here in February be opened a most 
glorious Congress at the Hague, in order to concert 
measures for the liberties of Europe against tlic am¬ 
bitious designs of the King of France, There assisted 
at this Congress the Electors of Brandenburg and 
Bavaria, the Dukes of Lunonberg, Zell, and Wolfeu" 
buttcl, with about twenty-five or thirty Princes of the 
Empiri?, and some of the most influential Counts and 
Barons, together with the Imperial Ambassadors, ami 
many foreign ministers, William attended this 
solemn*uy with all the state of the King of England, 
and was attended by the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Devonshire, Dorset, Essex, Nottingham, 
Scarborough, and Selkirk, with the most able of his 
Dutch Councillors; and in a veiy pathctical speech 
he represented to the assembled body “ the imminent 
danger tliat Europe waa exposed to from the unscru- 
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pulous temper of Louia XIV., and the necessity under IGOL 
which thfcy were not to delibcnitc, but to act: for “ 
that it wae not the barren resolution of a Diet, hut 
soldiers,^ strong armies, and a sincere and prompt union 
that must <lo the work. That for himself he would not 
spare his credit, nor his forces, nor hia person, to con¬ 
cur with them, and was ready to appear in tlie spring 
at the head of hia troops, and make good his word/- 
The Congress forthwith agreed to employ 220,000 men 
against France in the ensuing campaign, William also 
undertook to answer for tlic Duke of Savoy; and in 
the name of both Erigland and Holland he guaranteed 
the expenses and himlen of the war. 

Tlic Oongresa broke up about the beginning of March; hnuis XIV. 
but tlie French King was so iniprt‘ssed liimself with 
the truth of William's maxim, “That it was a time not investH 
to deliberate, hut to act,’’ that on the 5th of tlui same ^ 
montli a detachment of French cavalry liad already 
invested Mons, and Louis XTV. was in his royal per- 
BQii in tho field: “ pour afnai dire, il leur harhe lea 
surjirendi'c, et les mortilier sur Icur cntre]in6C faitc/’ 

King William, upon news of this, despatched Prince 
Walfh»ck tn Hals, near Jims sols, wlicrc the general 
rendezvous of the troops was apjiointed; and he him¬ 
self followed to the camp there on the 27tii Mareli; 
when he found, indeed,50,000 meji assembled,but, to his 
grief, the troops very deficient in their eijuipment. Louis 
XIV., expected that be should be disturbed by William 
in his operations, because his army was not suilicient 
at once to undertake the siege and to cover it: but it 
may be presumed that His Majesty liad good informa¬ 
tion of the bad condition of the allied anny. Although Surrcnilcr 
the French had been repulsed with considerable loss on 
the first attack on the outposts, yet the governor of 
Mons, under the influence of the local clergy in the city, 
was iiiduce{l to comply with the summons; and, to 
the grief and consternation of the Confederates, 
thie strong fortification of the Netherlands was sur- 
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1691. rcT^dmd at the end of three wetkii. WilllaiUi either 
disgURtcfl or nceesaitftted by other cause&, quitted the 
ftituy on tlie 13th Ajirilj ami returned to Englnml, 
where he amved in time to see the Palace of Whitehall 
burnt to the 

The King remained in England for only a few 
weeka, in wliich time he settled the operations of the 
ensuing campaign in Trelan<h where Do Ginkcl now 
exercised the eupreino command of his army. Tlio 
King likowifio took active meas^ires to man the fleet 
by i^rcssing sailors: and to the cluef command of this 
he appointed Adirtiriil Husael). There w^Te also some 
pressing alTairs both in Clmrch and ^^tato tliat 
demanili'd his attention. ISut, notwithstanding, ho 
embarked at Ilarwieh on tlie 2nd May, and set sail 
for Itollaud with a fair wind (attimiled by a fleet 
under tiie command of Sir Ocorge Itooko), and arrived 
next day at bis jiaUico of La Hague. Some few Jays 
afterwards he again ]tlaced hiinsolf at the head of the 
Confederate army^ liaving (kuint Solms, tlio Earl of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Dniiondej tho Marquis of 
Winchester, and the Earl of Essex, holding command?! 
under him. 

King Wil- l*riiice Waldeck bad got only 18,000 men together 
limagtic^ Iq oppose Marcehal Luxembourg, who with 10,000 

RiHtftliceef inarching to ?!ur])rUo llrussols. The King 
WftlJix;k. hastened up to tlie Prince's in^sistance, w'itli tlie rest of 
the army, lUid chocked the design. Mareclnd dcr 
lloufflers with another army was bombarding Liege j 
William therefore f;ent some German troops to tho 
asf^istance of that city, and obligtHl BoufHers to draw 
off frou it: and then lie tried all possible means to. 
bring hia adversariea to a battle j but lie could not 
effect this, for it was clearly the strategy of the French 
to avoid it. The two annfes twice confronted each 
other, but it wan not possible to make the attack either 
time witliout manifost disadvantage. The King Imd 
two or tliree narrow escapes of his life in these marches 
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and countermarclies. Once a cannon*pliot struck the 1691, 
tree under which he had been standing ; and, again, ^ — 
on the nth August, two carriagoji belonging to the of 
artillery, each laden with powder and hall, took fire at King* 
nine o^olock at niglit, and nearly caused the explosion 
of tlie whole magazine: but tlie artillery-men, while 
the fusec.4 of the thclls vvei'O burning, in the most 
daring manner disengaged tlic waggons in which they 
were jiacked from llic rest, and overturned tI)om down 
the side of a hill, where tliey exploded without doing 
mischief. Hiul tlio accident taken a disastrous turn, 
the King must have jun-ished along with the greater 
part ol' the bysiauders, 

Jlaving thus fruitlessly dared the enemy to light, 
and hiidiug tlio entii'v coiiiitry waited and cjitcn up 
tiimtigh the long continvianee of the contending armies 
upon it, King AVilliain madi^ luiusclf master of 
lieaumont, whrre lio blo^v up the fortifications, and 
then mnveiled iiway towai’ilK AUi, svluTe lie again 

quitt<‘d tlic cam)! for the Ihdace of Loo, and on tlie 
7th 8ci>teinlier left the eommand to Wahkek. This 
veteran was, however, observed by LuxciiilKiurg to 
mareh au aj his troojis towards f^anibrou on the 9tb Soverts 
ivith ISO much caielessness, that, at about chjven oklock 
in the day, fifty-hvo squadrons of pVench horse snr- Wjittipek 
prised and tlii-ew into disorder the rear of tlic Con- aadLiiifim- 
federate army, whicli was comniandi^d by (kuiit Tilly* 

Overkirk and Opdam quickly came up to his assistance, 
when tlie conflict became very fierce- The Dutch 
infantry, however, soon coming up, the Fronch iverc 
forccKl to retire- 1000 or 1500 num were killed or 
disabled in this affair, which had no results* Tlio 
King had enjoyed a little delassemcnt at Loo in these 
latter months of the campaign by the diversion of 
hunting, of which amusement he had always heen veiy 
fond* But on the ISth October he hnished his season. 


and embarked to return to England. Detained, how- William 


ever, for a day or two by the contrary wind, he had 
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the satisfaction of receiving on board the Kojal 
Yacht in the Maas the news of tlie sumtider of 
Limerick^ wliich terminated the Ivisli war, to the great 
reputation of Ida General dc Ginkel, who in conse¬ 
quence of this snecesa received the honours of Earl of 
^thloiie and Ilaron of Aughrim, with a grant of 
2(5,480 acres to sujiport the peerage* The King also 
knightixl Monel Fumuso, the bearer of this good news, 
and then sailetl under tlie eouvoy of a aquadrou com* 
hj Sir Oloudesley Shovel, who landed him at 
Margate on the ll)th Oeteljor. 

Althougli neither tho King nor the Queen of 
Engl ami ought to liavo been charged with the eriinc of 
whsit h termed the massacre of Glemroe," which took 
placo in the early part of tljis year, yet hiuco ad 
Scotchmen devoutly bL'liove it was the Kitig^s *uit, it 
must not bo quite passed over. MacTan of Glencoo 
was at variance with Camphrdl of (lien byou, whose 
lands he had ^dundcred during the course of hontililios^ 
The latter cliief, in revenge, piopoecd to the Govern¬ 
ment that, for the quiet of the kingdom, the clan 
should bo estirpatixl, with every dependent, by mili¬ 
tary oxocution. An order to carry this out apjieara 
to have been laiil before thy King by tho Scottish 
minister, with other documents, demanding the sign 
manual. That His Majesty might hecdh^ssly have 
signed this, among other papers, is not improbable, 
conflideriug the many divers matterB that we have seen 
were pressed upon hi a constant attention from J'hig- 
land, Ireland, the Hague, and the camp ; and Macaulay 
Hays, ‘*^’ho truth is, tiiat the King attended little to 
English affairs, and to Scotch husiness not at all; and 
there seems to be no reason for blaming him.'* 

fSo this as it may, on the 1st February, Campbell of 
Olen Lyon marehc<l into tho valloy of Glencoe witli a 
company of aoldiers belonging to Argyle*s regiment, and 
quartered himself amongst thorn for an entire fortnight* 
Mac Ian received them hospitably, when, for some 
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cause nerer clearly explained^ on the night of tlic 13th, 1G&2. 

the aoMiers fell upon the unhappy people, and barba- — 
rously murdered the wife of the chief and tbirty-ei ght 
men of the clan, subsequently burnt their houses, and 
carted away their cattle and effects. The helpless 
widoAvs and children, whose husbands and fathers were 
thus murdered, were heartlessly loft naked and forlorn 
witliout food or shelter in the midst of a deep snow 
in the mountains. The act is perfectly horrible and 
unjiibtidablc ; but it ik, J think, too absurd to believe 
that a Prince, on whom at this moment all ?}urope 
relied for successful resistance to the arrogance of the 
French King, should have taken any special interest 
in the petty squabbles of the two Scotch tribes oi' 

Kaclan and Campbell with a personal rancour that 
was altogether foreign to his character. Nevertholoss 
the not having punished tlie destroyers Avith due 
vigour reuuiiiied a gnevous Mot upon Williani^s efia- 
racter, which had a very ill effect and tended to 
alienate the Scotch people from his government. 

King William, having settled the domestic affairs of 
theUritisli nation, and exerted uncommon care, ability, 
and energy in equipping a formidable fleet, quitted 
TCngland on the 5th March, 1GJ12, ami repaired to 
Holland, The Klector of Havana had been made 
Governor of the Low Countries tlimugh the influence 
of William, and had put theae Provinces In a far better 
state of defence than formerly ; nevertheless he could 
not impede the succcsaful progress of the French 
invasion. Louifi took the field in the latter qj^d of 
Jflay in his accustomed state, and with all the 
clfcminate pomp of an Asiatic potentate. Having rc- 
viewed his army, which was under the command of 
Luxembourg, and now numbered 110,000 men, he 
undertook the siege of Namur, one of the strongest 
places of the Netherlands, situated at the eonfluouec of Design 
the Meuse and Sambre. William, having brought up 
his English army of 10,000 men, under General Williftm. 

o 2 
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Wj2. Miicikiiy* Imd approaolitd Louvain, when he was 

of ii aj^ahist liiii life by one Grandval, 

who liad attoiupted it tlii‘ prcvidua year, but was nnw 
(wlicu nlmoKt upon tin; coiiunipision oi the act) arrested 
by Lord Atlilone at lloisdc-duo, 

Wiilitim j\h jifxin as King AVilliaiu discovered the King (?f 
Krance’s intention, lie jnaroliod ibo Confederate army 
fTunmr, now united under lus eoinmaiul—lOOpUO strong to 
nml iitx- Xniiuir. Upon Ida arrival in Irtnit of tlic oneiny, on 
tlii- viiitf>ry tile 2di’d May, bo gave Jiiin noti< of tlie victory that 
the British fleet had gained oIV La iLigue hy a triple 

[lO^UPi ih.i jn llT' 

iliscliarge of 110 pieees of can non ; Imt Louis AlV, 
afTected to rt^aavo tliis nutiee of liis rival’s s[iecess witli 
mnuh luiconeerjit ‘MIerc s a mighty stir, 

indoL'd, about luirning two or tlireu ships.” 

Movo' Jjeaving Ins Sovereign to carry on tliesiege with Ids 

oclebmte<l engineer Mareehal Vauhan, LuseniljK>arg 
Liiiircr [iinl eiirrieil Ibru^aitl lus cfiverjiig iorci‘ of 7tJ,CX)0 mt'ii to 
Williiniu i^[i'biiignL', on the oppttsiW banks of wliieh river 

the iulv'ei'fle armies laerd each otlier on the Sih June, 
Tie ruin fii onler to raisi: the siege, WitiLam resolved on ah 
Wiin-mdrt attack, and ordered the lujiitoouiiL Lj In* thro am over 
the stream under eover of some batteiies; hut the 
incessant rains had so covered the low lands with 
water, iliat a stoji was put to the enterpi'isie j and tlie 
same cansu obliged Luxembourg to withdraw his ai my 
to higluT groinidsj* Williaiu then sent forty HcjuudrohS 
towards Huy\ to attack the besieging forces from that 
Capture of ^^ido* Hut although the garrison of Kimnr eonsistc^l of 
tilt* town uf ^jQQo under a governor of some repute, the Prhico dc 

Brahan^ii) who knew that the King of KiiglaiiJ would 
malve strong efforts for its relief, and although he had 
at his aide the celebrated Dutch engineer Coeliorn, to 
direct the defence, yet the town capitulated in sevuii 
days after the trenches had been o[>ened against it. 
Cuptnre of Fort William is the cf^po d'oper^ of Cochorn; and 
Ham Vauban waa naturally desirous to test its strength. 

. Tlie Dutch engineer commanflcd it in person; and 
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the garrison, aiiitnattnl b}' bis presenco, matle an in- 1C02* 
criicUblc resistance. Eiit lie Imving received a dan- ^ 
gCiMUS wound, the bcsif‘gt^l thought tlicinselves pnable 
to defend it^ and it was siinxnidrTcd to the French 
by capitabition*^ This was meant as an especial 
honour, and* with rmninciuhible conrtosyj the captured 
work was called Fort Coebom, winch name it retains 
to this daj’. Tlio citadel, which stands on the Snm'tidcr 
nppoeito bank of tin- Sam hr e, was tlnis left oxpoBod 
to the approiicbes oC tlio besiegers, and nonld not long 
vvitlistaiid the energy of t)icir attack ; so that, on the 
20tb May, Frinco de Tirabai]<,'on capitulatedj to the 
un^ipcakiihle mortififatiou of King William, who w'as 
witness biniself of the loss of the most important 
forty's? of the Nctlierlands^ w'bil<! be was at the licad 
of a powerI'nl arm}^ unable to luu^aid any thing to 
save* it. This has ^dwEii s, however, been a reflection on 
His Mafesty^a strategy, and he has been for this sti]jiii<‘- 
iiess iiuieb censured, (hi tbo otiier band M>nie siis- 


picioiis have bi^en east upon the Frince de Ilndianyotdh 
fidelity, iui<l be was eorriinitted ])i'isoner to the citadel 
of Aniw^erp till the Sjuniisb Court could be satisfied 
as to the justification of Ills conduct in the siege, in 
giving np so strong a fhrtress in so sUoi't a lime, 

Loni'^ t'e- 

tiuiih m 

ladies and liia parasites, I’bere bis poets® and bis 
artists flattered him with all sorts of adulation, setting 
fortli Ids uciious Avitb a pomp that is better suitetl to 
H IVrsinn eoiuiueror than f.o the more stuldiorn sinlfof 
inodeni trininphs. However Louis AIV, bad no t[ist(t 
but for n siege, and hated 11 ic fatigue of a campaign, 
Luscnibourg therefore assumed the command, and 
pitched his caniji in an lulviintageous position between 
Fnghien and Stcenkirk, behiud the Senne river. 


Loui}^ X 1 Vh having conteuled hhtiseJf’ivitb the glory 
of Ibis captmx.*, iiuitvhed away to Versailles with Iiis 


* The Uk<*, nmy be, hml never hefont' breii lu‘>n tl of—Fisit nu 
nuhvork frlioiild liave niiule ii sp<’ci:d eiipiliilstTeii /er Ithelf. 

^ See ttu nu thU ^vrft^klll, hv 
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1G02. William accordingly took up hia camp at Lembeck^ 

WillUin bead-(juartcra at Gcnappe, and resolved to 

Wrtfilvi'K (in ufctack his advergary in order to retrieve hi a honour, 
(in jittii(!k, incited thereto more particularly from the information 

the llriLiIu some persons who were thought to undcratand the 
ground. While here encamped, ho n^viewed his British 
troopH for the sat is file ti on of the Elector of Bavaria. 
T1 1 C fifteen English biittaliona of the army were two of 
tlie First regiincntfl of the Guards and one of the 
Second, with Cliurehiirs, Trekwney’s, BatVs, Hodges*, 
Fitz[iiitrick''a, Cadetoii^s, Earfs, Cutts*, and the Prince 
of Jlessees, with three others. The Scotch infantry 
consisted of ten hattalions, two of the Guards, 
Douglases, Mackay’s, Graham’s, O'Farrers, Angus’s, 
Levon’s and Lauder’s. Thci o were also two regiments 
of British horse,—Colonel Langtou’s and Lord Gallo- 
w'ay Y At this time His Majesty had discovered tliat 
one Millcvoix, a Secretary of tlic Elector of Havuria, 
ha<l placed himself in the pay of the Fnmch, and had 
given secret intclligimce to Marodnd Luxembourg of 
tlie movements of liis troops. Sending, therefore, for 
this man, instead of hanging liim, he made him sit 
down and write false intelligence that might put hia 
adversary of!' his guard. 

On Sunday, July the 24tb, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, tlie Prince of Wurtemherg, commanding 
the vaiiguartl of the army, advanced to the attack of 
tlie French right-wing at the head of ten or twelve 
battalions of English, Danish, and Dutch infantry, 
supported by a considerable body of English cavalry 
under Lieutenant-General Mackay. The ground was 
found to be tTinch less practicable than King William 
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had been ma^le to helitwe; for it was so intersected 
with hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles, that it was two 
oVlock in the afternoon before the trooi^s could get up 
to the attack with their wonted impetuosity. They were 
formed under cover of two batteries of cannon, which 
played bravely. The French, taken by surprise, resisted 
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and tliey were driven from hedge to hedge, lost their ^ 
guna, and tlicir whole cain]> wft$ thrown into confueion: 
however they had cut the gun-traces, and taken away 
tlicir horses; ao that the guns were recovered. 

Luxembourg, ^v\lO happened to be on the spot, was Hmvi'ry of 
unwell at the time, hut aa was his wont contended 
with the infirmity, and threw all hi& energies into the 
struggle* He at once changed front and re-establislied 
his right wing* Then he called up his Ouaids, termed 
“ la troupe dorce," in whicli were the Hukes of Chartres 
(afterwards tlie Itegent Orleans), Bourbon, and Ven- 
ddme, with the Prince de Conti, and others j tliese higli- 
bom men found Ujemsolvcs exposmt t<i tbe fire of two 
batteries placed right and left over against I lie head of 
their coUmm, agiiiiist uhicli they jyuslnxl forward, over¬ 
coming every obatJiele that the Prince of Wurtemberg 
could tlirow in their way ; so that His Highness was 
ohligwl to send for more asHistanoe ; and tlie King 
ordcre^l Count Sulms, by two succefisivc measengrrs, to 
send up more fiK>t to his aid : but that general ordered 
up liorse insteat 1 of infantry, who, fi-om the nature of tlic 
groimdj could do notlung. William, however, repaired 
the fault as quickly as he could ; and the soldiers were 
so eager to follow tlieir royal leader, that, in order 
to give a helping liaud to their comrades, they broke 
their ranks in following him, and more time was sub¬ 
sequently lost in reforming than could well be spared. 

When at length they reached the wood, they found Timdj 
the vanguard already overpowered by thirty French 
battalions, w'hile, at the eiime moment, Marcclial de Acre. 

Boutliers hearing the firing came up unexpectedly with 
a large body of dragoons, which obliged the infantry to 
endeavour to seek the protection of the wood, whicli 
they failed to obtain, and consequently tliey were 
driven to retreat in great confusion* The King wofi so 
enraged at the conduct of Count Solnis, on seeing his 
vanguar<l crushed for want timely relief, that he 
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exclaimed, “ 0 my poor how you haye been 

jibaDdoned! ” and lie would myt admit the general to 
liis presence for several days* Night now approached, 
and the King commanded a general retreat. Bat 
Luxonibovii^, judging tliat tlio object he had gained 
was sufheient, aiicl tliat to attcnvpt to pursue would be 
to lose many men and to jeopardize Ids victory, did 
nnt follow up his advantage^ The light liad lasted 
only two liours ■ and 700Q bodies already covered the 
field of battle. The Confedoralcs and tJic IVtnich both 
lost many Icailers of high distinction; but there were 
no great tro[diLC£s of the ^lay to the ctunpierors. The 


King, iifter the battle, ordered Millcvoix to be hanged 
on a tiMo in front of tlic right wing of His Majesty's 
army, as a punishment (or Ids treachery. 

After the battle of Stccnkirk, King William carried 
his army forxviml as far as Ktighirii ; but the French 
had (|ulticd their camp with gn^at secrecy, and without 


beat of drum ; which showeil that, notwithstanding 
their victory, they had no mind lor a second cucouiitcr. 
The Confederates, not being able to overtake their 
enemy’s rear, nduiniHl to Halle, and fnom iheiice to 
Ninovc, beliiiul tlic Dynder, in Angusi a itdnforce- 
ment from England, under the Duke of Leinster, 
arrived at Oritend wiUi fifteen battalions. Tiiey 
eonsisttid of Selwy ifs, Beaumont’s, Hastings’, OulUeFs, 
Till'eng’s, Westmeath’s, Jhewer’s, VeiiiKT’a, Morgan’s, 
Lloyd's, Beveridge's, ArgyLe^s, La Meloniere’s, Bcl- 
esLsiers, and Cambotds, The King sent a detachment 


often battalions aud eannou under (jScneriil Tollciiiaehe 
out of his camp to unite with them j and after their 
union they inarched against Fumes and Dixinundc, 
both which places they took pyssesaion of, and thence 
made a demonstration against Dunkirk. Count Horn, 
the inaatcr of tlie Dutch artillery, was directed tn 
invest thia fortress; and the Dutch general laid the 
country round under grievous contributions with the 
apparent object of a siege, but did nothing of the kind. 
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which very much diRafitiaQcd the Eu^lish contingentj 1<>92. 
who, as usual ot\ all fji'st anivals into danger, dettired “ 
to BOO a little more earnest of sorvico and bravery: but, 
upon the first show of hVencli troops, Horn considered 
the enttirpriec so dangiH^ous, that it wan laid ashle at 
once, and, raising lus cainj), be iinmerUately abandoned 
Dixmnridc, and sent back the battering cannon to the 
King at Grammont All the KnglisU and Scotch bat¬ 
talions that were to winter in the country under 
ToHciriiacbe were cantoned in the villages about Bruges, 
the Licufccinmt'Gcneral taking up lu3 head-quarters in 
the Abbey of St- Andrew, 

After this, on tbc 2(>th Sqitcmber, King William 

quith.^l bis army, leaving it under t)jc coininatul of the 

KIcetfU' of Ihi^^aria, ami repaii^ed to bis palace at Loo, 

for the diversion of bunting j and the camp lu-tiig 

broken up, the infantry nuirched away to Marii'iikirki', 

and the cavalry to Canre. i )n the KJili October, William 

however, tbe Kiiitr was iinliiml to n inrn to Brussels, ^ 

^ ' p the rchi-r 

for he bad heard that BemlihTs ]iad invested Charleroi, uf Cliado- 

aud tliat LumnlHUirg bad taken post in Comic. He 

* I id's I'ui^iL'S 

tboii behl a Council of War, when it was resolved tliat Un: siege, 
the (^on led crate army should bci ve-asBciubli'd am) moved 
to the relief of Charleroi* On its a[>pruaeb HonIHers 
raiseil the sii'gc, aiid the French army went into winter 
(juaKers\ King William, in the meanwhile, returned Willi[iiii 
to FTolbunl, ami, embaikiug on boEinl the Royal yaebt, ^ 

and escorted by tho fleet umler ^S^r Cloudesley Shovel, 
landed at Yarmouth on the iStb, 

It does not appear that King William ever really Uncom 
enjoyed biiuself in EiigliimL His disposition was 
altogether un eon genial to the English, except when wniiinii* 
they w'orked togetlicr in a campaign, when he likt'd 


? To flxoitc tlio TCfll of Lis peiicnils. LniiiA X TV, imir maiK' u 
new creation of Mars!laK winch included the distiriguiHljHl niiTncs 
of J)e TourviUc, Ikiafflcrf^ uud i>e Cntcnat. lie litenihc ut 
thirt time founded the iniliUry "Order of Si Loiuh,” wliich m 
some things pmfigured the " Legion of Honour/’ 
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their courage, and valued their constancy. But he 
could never enter into the English disputes of Whig 
and Tory, was offended by the quarrels of his Queen and 
Imr sister, and was cold and j estrved towards all bis 
enfoura^Cf never taking pains to oblige people, and never 
seeming happy to receive them* He lived very much 
to himself, at Keiisiiigtou Palace, attended by two or 
three Butch friends, where he hurled himself in Conti¬ 
nental politics. Less than all else had he the disposition 
to take any interest in the religious disputations of the 
time. He had onc^, while awaiting tlie assembling of 
the Convention, taken the Sacrament with the Church 
of Plngland j but he disliked tliia act, as well as tlic 
other forms of tlie EHlahliHliment, and manifested no 
interest in that or any ol' t form of worship. The 
King, therefore, left the matters of the Church wholly 
ill the Quecn^B liaiids, which slic managed with strict 
and religious prudence, William alw'ays had his hands 
full with his minislrv* He made Somers at this time 

V 

Lord Cliiiticellor, and Trencliard Seciictary of State; 
wliile he entrusted the coneeriis of the Tix^asury to 
Afontaguc, wdio liad begun to make a ligure in the 
kingdom. 

in military matters, liowover, lie sliow'cd equal judg¬ 
ment by increasing the amount of his r -tillery,—a 
foi^eeast of modern wiiiTarc tliat is now of icknow- 
lodged importance. King William was always, how^- 
(jver, ready to mount his war*horae, and to exci*,tjjgc 
the pen for the sword ; so that on the 25th Maixih he 
was at Harwich, ready to embark* Tlie wind was 
said to be adverse; but we learn the truth from 
Uangeau’s Memoirs, that he had other reasons for delay, 
in that he had received information that a French 
squadron, under Jean Bart, was waiting to intercept him 
on the passage ; so that he returned to Kensington, and 
there remained till tlie Slst, when lie embarked on 
board ‘‘The Mary,” attended by a squadron of wai\ 
that had been largely reinforced, under Admiral Mit- 
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cKell; and making hia passage in safety, be arrived on 1693, 
the 2Tid April at the Hague, where he had afthlra of 
conBetpience to transact with tho States-Gen oral before at 
he proceeded to the army. It was needful buforS tlie the Uii^ue, 
opening of tho campaign to confer with the Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of his allies, and to settle with themtlic most 


edectual mode of employing the foreea tlicy eould col¬ 
lect for tho ensiling year. He here received intelli- 
gonuc that tlie King of France had a design upon 
Barcelona, and His Majesty accordingly sent orders to 
tho English fleet under Kasself, to go to ica with 
ninety Mhi]>s of the lino, in ortler to prevent the junction 
oi llu' lErest and 'J\mlon fleets for that enterprise. 


'i'h( ‘"h'eiieli King now cnlvivt! on that which he FnrniiilKble 


termed Cainpagu" do decision rt dc 
Jle prepanal lor tlie cojiqiiest <d the Netherlands two Prtneh 
jioworful armies, which were to be comman defl, under 


ami tlie J.hiupluii, by the four Marshals of 
Krance,—Luxemhourg, Boufllors, Joyense, and Vil- 
h'j’oy. Lnxenihonrg had inulcr him seventy-eight 
battalmns, and 16X squadrons; Jioufllors fifty-tw'o 
biittalions, and 117 squadrons, tliat is to say, 78,000 
foot, and il,700 horse. The King of England had 
only 38,200 infantry, amt 22,fSG0 horse: or, in sums 
t ut^ih the FroiicJj had 119,700 against the Confederates* 
(lleoiives* The French King had never assem- 
Itlod stj nniiii’vons an iiriny as this in Flamlcrs. Ilia 
MajcMv led Versailles on the 5th May, took up his 
Ucml-ipi:n‘t,ers at Herlaymont-Capelle, hot ween Mo ns 
and Charleroi on tin; 2GtK, Jt was neceasary for King 
William to consider well liow he might best oppose 
forces that exceeded his own by nearly one-half, and he 
selected a position at Parcke, near Louvain, where witli 
much diligenee hn fortified himself^ and, having 


strengthened it with earth-works, he set himself to 
thwart the French king’s designs, which he concluded 
to be upon Brabant* Louis XIV* never could endure 
the tedium of mameuvring, and he therefore deter- 
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ininctl ia test his advoriiar3''s rusolution to maintain 
his post, Tho entire j'Veneh aiTiij was aecordingly 
thrown forward to mareh iigainst tlic Confederate 
eaiuf ill one day—a mareli so long at a season 

tliut a great many of liis snldiurs were killed through 
tlie fatigne of it, Jiut King William evineed no dis¬ 
position to move; and aucordingly it hecaine a trial 
of skill In'twoim the two armicH wlileh should con¬ 
tinue long'cst at its post. At hmgth Louis XIV., 
fei'Iihg himself ohliged to semi the separate anny of 
HoufHers into (lermmiy, ri'tiirned with nil Ins following 


to Versailles^ and left Luxemhonrg to deal with the t!oij- 
I'ederale nnny as lie might®* <hi the ilepaHiire of the 
Freiieh kiiig^ Luxembourg took up his eainp at Meldort, 
near Charleroi, fwmi whence tliij garrifiou very mueli 
disturbed fiiseonvoys; ami he had no him r it huse than 
Naimir from whence to obtain jirovisions and supplies 
of every kind. His ohjeut was to cxliaust tliuse uf 
the Iving, to force liiin to leave the eainp at JVreke. 
At length, on the iHlli July, the Fiviudi fell iiaek to 
Helisluam, on their way to the hanks of the Meuse* 
William had sent twetity-five battalions and forty 
stjuadroiis, under the Ihiiiee of Wurternhergj to force 
tlie lines tlint the yreiieh liail thmwn n}) between the 
SoliehU ami the ]jvs. This was a work wliioli the 
FrtUKrli liad made in the former year to envoi the 
euuntry had eoiuju<a'e<l froiu insult fioni the 

foragers of the enemy► idouteuaut Ceneral do 
la Yallette, with twelve hnttalious and twenty- 
four si]uailrnns, garrisoned the ah^ve lines, which 
w(;rc fortified with good mlans and redoubts, all 
palisaded, and having the river of Fspiers running 


* S. Si in on rr kites ihiit the AlarHhal aetnally threw 1ii]nii,elf on 
his knees liefore LoiiU XIV*, to Ittiplnn^ Ilin Majesty not to i]nit 
the anny, and lose tho oi>portiuiity tliut so favounibly protstiriti^d 
itself of crushing IiIk rcFiolute eneiny, aud Williintj Ijinitielf 
hi» hour vufi coinc, as nmy be ftpen in the cnrres-poinlpiu^f of Un; 
Orund Peutiomiry IlrliisiiiB. 
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along tlieiT front. TLe Prince of Wurtemberg made his 
attack on the Stli iTuly. Lor<l Castleton on the right, 
Lord Argylc in the centre, and Lord Batli on the left. 
The laat, which was exclusively composed of Kiiglish, 
succeeded first ia entering the lines. Be hi Vallctte 
was forced out of tlie post, and the peasantry wore 
brouglit in, upon re<iuiaition, to level the entire lines, 
and a contribution of several inilDons Avas immediutely 
levied on the district they were intended to protect* 
It was oxpeclcd that this success would iiifluenco 
Luxembourg's inovcmients: hut, %i the contrary, he 
took no notice of it. The Fi’cnch Marslml however 
received infimnation that a reinforcement under Count 
Tilly was on march to join the king; and accord¬ 
ingly he dctachcii a force to jiinder th(* junction, 
which sur[)rised the Count, on tlie i4lh, in a hollow 
way through vvliieh he v as, inarehhig, aud hu'ced him 
to fall hack on Maastricht, leaving 20l> men and all Ids 
baggage OH the field, 

Ijuxembourg Invcfited on the nth the small fortivps of 
Huy, which obliged the King to enny his nnnv ciVto 
Liege, with the design of raiding the siege or onbring 
battle; hut he had inarclmd no further tluiu Tongres, 
whi'ii 1 le heard tliat H uy had surreiiilerecl on the 23rd, 3'lie 
King accordingly sent ten battullons to hohl Liege, and 
cnciiinped his neiir Neerhespon, or NtWAvindeii,be¬ 
hind the Cieut, wldlo Luxembourg advaiieed as if to lay 
siege to Liege. But Luxembourg, shoeing that the King 
ha<l weakened Ids army so much by detaching the Prince 
of Wurtetnberg and Jjtrengtlicning the garrisons at Liege 
an<l Maastricht, calculated on Itcing 30,000 jnen stronger 
than his adversaryj and thought it was an a<lvantage not 
to be lost. Accordingly he suddenly turned to march on 
Landcn^ to attack the Confederate army. As soon as 
the King.ba<l noticeof the enemy's approach, begot on 
horseback, accompanied by the Elector of Bavaria and 
tho chief officers of hia army. He saw immediately 
that the design w'as to attack him in his camp, and 
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that he must make the beat advantage of the ground 
lie had. Hia right eitended from Hcyliaaen on the 
right to Wanghe on the river Gect, whore the Elector 
commauflod the left wmg, hia horse being iia far oif as 
Dormael upon the brook of Heck. The front was 
partially covered by the l>rook, and broken by eeveral 
liedgerows and covered ways, and defended by many 
earth-works. Tlie French Marcchal marched with so 
much alacrity that ho outmarched his infantry, and 
arrived with all hia cavalry in front of the King ou the 
28th July. 

At sunrise on the 29th, the Freneli army, having come 
up, possessed thoinselvca of tlie high ground between 
Landen upon their right {whore the Mart]uis de Cref)ui 
commanded), towards Lean, or Leve, on their right. 
Tlie reserve was i>osted at Oberwinden, under the Che- 
vaJicr do Bizons, As soon as the King saw this dis¬ 
position, he ordered Brigadier 11 am gey, with tlie regi¬ 
ments of O’FaTTcl, Muckay, Lauder, Leven, and Mon¬ 
ro, to take post to the right of the village of Lacr, 
Prince Charles of Brandenburg and General Dumont 
eomn^anded the German contingents that were 
to defend the village of J^cerwinden. These troops 
had as a reserve the first battalion of tbe Foot 
Guards, and the second battalion of the Scots* Guards, 
He advanced his left to Neer Landen, whore lie posted 
the Poyal, ChurcluJPs, Selwyn’s, and Trclawney*s regi¬ 
ments, with some Danes and Dutch to defend the 
passage of the brook of Beck* The ground being open 
.between the two villages of Neerwinden and Neer 
Landcn, the King ordered it to be entrenched; and what 
remaiTied of foot was drawn up inside the works, to de- 
feudthe ground. The Cavalry were all postedfrom Dor- 
mael, along the valley of the Beck* When Laiembourg 
recognized these arrangements, he said, “ Now' I believe 
Waldeck is dead,” alluding to the fame of that general 
for entrenching. About ali o*clock Lu^Kembourg or¬ 
dered the attack upon Lacr and Neerwinden (which 
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WM tie right of William’s position), with a commantl- 1693. 
ing force, while he eent to the other flank only force 
enough to restrain and keep the Elector occupied, 
whose flank was covered with a defllo difficult to get 
across. The Confederate cannon played heavily upon 
the advance, which the French eustained with great 
resolution, while the whole of their cavalry threatened 
the front* The Duke of Berwick led the column ,, . , 

“ l5i?rwipk 

against Neerwinden, and received so warmly that tuktsti 
his men gave way, and he was in the act of rally- 
ing Ilia men when Brigadier ChiirclLill, (who was his ^ 

uncle) saw him with a single aide-de-camp, and mode borough, 
him prisoner. He wits carried forthwith to the King, 
who ordered him to l>e convoyed to Leau^ The French 
sent down reinforcements to obtain possession of the 
villages of Lacr and Neerwinden, and the fire was very 
smart on both sides; but althougli they gained and lost 
their post more than once, yet, after about two hours* 
fighting, they wert? entirely beaten otf, and pursued * 
quite into the plain* 

Luxembourg now ordered the rrince de Conti, with 
the best Foot in tlic French army, to attempt 
the attack of the defile of Necr Landcn* The Royals 
and Selwyn'sieginmnts, although oxlmusted with their 
eftbrts in defence of it, were now encouraged by the 
Kind’s presence, ivlio ordered a house to be set on 
fire and some trees to be felled to stn^ngtlicn their 
defences; and after a diMaputo of about two liours, 
the enemy was entirely beaten oif, and attempted that 
place no more, because the ground was difficult ami 
afcubbornly dercuded. A strong body of horse under 


* Tlicre waa a unturai tpittemcaa between the parties, so tJjfit 
when Berwick was hrought licforc WiIlians, His Miqesty flaid 
to him, ** I aoupcet that in nn hour or two Ijiixcinboiirg wilt 
TOpent liis having ai;tack4.-d me*** To winch the Duke rcplif^l, 
" Perhapa in leaa timo ^our Majeaty will regret your liaviag 
accepted his atiftck,** 
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1693. Mar^dial ViUoroy was making jts way to the plain, 
” when tUc Bavarian cufrasaierSj under Count d’Arco, 
fell upon them with po miieli vigour, that they were 
repulRpd, and the Buko dc Ohartrep was noai' being 
made prisoner. Hitherto tlio success of the day was 
visiVily on the side of tlie Confederates ; but Luxem- 
Ijourg, having still bis retierve fresli and unengaged, 
resolved to make another attempt on the King’s right 
at Laer a.iid Neerwindon. Here Hrig:ulicr Uamsey had 
still five battalions besides tliose of Churchill and Trc- 
hiwnry, wliich Ihu King had sent in from Nccr Lan- 
den to reinforee liiin. The renewed attack was made 
with astonishing vigour. Luxembourg, exclaiming 
Sonvenez-vouH de la gbiro do la France/’ led forward 
the French and Swiss Guard to the attack, and so 
shook their antagonists tliat the hrigiule of KngUsh 
Guards was broken, hut were rallied again by their 
headers after the loss of a great many ofiicers and 
sohli<!rs, ancl at length ri‘pulsed the attack. But the 
Duke de ilourhon, witii the brigade <d' Guicbe, again 
restored tbe fight, and the Bntt'h and Scotch Guards, 
haviie'' exluuisted nil their annnunjtioiK wen} no longer 
able to maintaiu their ground. The King himself led 
forward the Kngliiih battalions twiee up to the right of 
the ontrenchnient, wdiere they fought with great 
bravery and partially forced it, tn the mean time 
Luxeinbouj'g had discovered a passage for his liorse 
between the post niaintaiucd by the King and the 
plain; and, coming up hiiiiEieif with the carbineers 
between the villages of Neerwindcn and Laer, he fell 
upon the Hanovor boride which had been brought np 
to res'st them, and overwliclmcd them, while part of 
the French second line of horse came in upon the left 
along the hedges of Laer, The Marquis d’JIarcourt, 
who had been pent up with twenty-two squadrons 
from Huy, joined the Marshal at the opportune 
moment, and, making some of his dragoons dismount, 
caused them to chase the infantry out of the village of 
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Laor, After the llanover hor$e had bteii broken, 1003, 
the rest of the Confederate eavalry were soon over- “■ 
thrown. The Elector of liavaria did all he could to 
make a staud against the iucrcaslii^ multitude of tho 
French lior^, and the King brought uj^ the EngUisb 
horse to his supiJori, and charged himself at the head of 
Lord tialwiiy^s regiment; but Luxembourg had yet 
another body of horse under the Duke d’Elbeuf, svho fell 
upon the Duteh horse, to ;issist vvhom Colonel Wind¬ 
ham charged several times, lint the disorder that 
now reigned in the Confederate ranks exeeLxIed all 
])elief, and the King was totally unable to rally it, nor 
his ofHeers, who fell one after anutlier In the attempt. 

Colonel Laiigstou was made prisoner, and the Duke of 
Ormonde had hts horse shot under him, and narroivly 
eseaped cuptun^, 

The King, seeing the battle lost, ortlerial his right Tlic Kiii^ 

wing to retrc'at to Dormal ; n^hiclj was elfceted amidst a 
, . . . , retreat, 

groat confusion and disortler ; for the Conic derates, 

being bard preased, reaehwl the bridge of Neerhespen 
with difficulty, many throwing theiustdves into tlie 
river (Jet^'te to escape from the enemy. H’he baggage, 
having been m:Lrelu tl to the rear on the niglit [ircvious 
to the battle, was saved; luii sixty gims and nine mor¬ 
tars fell into the hands of the Frcneh. The battle of 
Neevwinden wiis one of the most bloody ami lea-st 
deciJ^ivu of llie whole war. ’^fhe victors, loht SOOU 
men, and tlie Confederates as many, if not more; but 
Tolleinachc brought off t/ic English loot witfi great 
prudeiiee, bravery, and success, so that tbe King’s army 
was in a lew days as strong as ever. Khig VVilJiam xvas 
in ibis battle to bo seen every where, acting as well the 

part of a private soldier as of a General. Ho hn^l kuo- Pravery 
^ *^ 11 ' 
ported the vvlioto action with so much courage imd so ^ , 

true a judgment, tlmt he was thought to have gained conduct 

more personal honour to himself than in his triumph on 

tho Boyne. He charged several times at tlie head of tl^e 

troops,and was ever in tho midst of danger. Many were 

VOL. III. p 
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struck libaut him ; and he himself receiTed no less than 
three musket shots,—one through hia peruke, that 
de.^fbned him, another througli the alcevc of hia coat, 
and another that carried off tiic knot of his scJirf, and 
left a small contusion in lus side, J [Is conduct gained for 
liim ao mucii respect from his enemies, lliat it was a 
saying among them, that it only wanted sucli a king 
to make any nation masteriS of Chrifltendam ; and in an 
intercepted letter nf the Prince do Conti, tlio writer re¬ 


marks, “ I sawtlm King exposing himself to the gmitefit 
dangers t and surely so much valour well deserves the 
peaceable possession of tlie Crown lie weal's/^ Indeed 
Louis XIV. hmisclf is reported to have said, tliat “ King 
William's beliaviour was like Maroehal Tnrenne's," 


As soon as Luxembourg was master of the Con¬ 
federate camp, lie ordereil the captured cannon to 
be formed u]:», and firm'd \n lionour of hig victory, 
Put the defeated army was still within hearing, for 
the King, with characteristie coolness, only carried 
iiis army across tbe (ieele, an<l took up liiw head¬ 
quarters at ^I'irlemont; for ho found lus army in a 
better condition than he ex]K^cti;d, and bad learnt that 
the French were not in a condition to do In’m any 
harm. Accordingly- botli armies marclu'd at their case 
towards Vilvorde* TJic rest of the campaign passed 
over without any other action* King William soon 
quitted his army ; iuiJ Luxembourg, being reinforced 
hy a dctivchment sent him from the Rhine by Bouf- 
flcrs, sat down before Charleroi on the lOth September* 
The place was attacked under all the skill of Vauban, 
who promised to put it into liis hands witliin fifteen 
days of opening the trenches ; but the garrison made 
such a vigorous resistance that, though they had little 
or no prospect of relief, yet they held out for six and 
twenty days, and then made an Iionourable capitu¬ 
lation. The fortress is of considerablo etrength^ 
and of g;reat importance, as commanding the beet 
passage across the Satnbre; but the country oil 
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around it 'had been &o eaten up that it was not pos- 1093. 
sible to find auhsistence for anj army that could — 
have been sufficient to relieve it. The besiegers tried 
to take it by assault, but were repulsed, and capitulated 
on the 1st October. 


King William harl, it is certain, been thwartod in William 
his object ; and therefore, after giving orders tliat 
Dixmunde, Deynse, Ninove, and Tirkmont, should bo winter 
prepared for the winter quarters of the army, he quit- 
ted the camp, and, having spent a few days in the n^Eitgland. 
diversions of Loo, repaired to the Hague, where he h"ov, 9, 
settled some foreign affairs, and, embarking lor Kng- 
land, landed at Margate on the 9th November: the 
Queen went to meet him nt Kochester on the 12th, 
and tliej travelled together to Kensington Palace. 

AVilliani had now to ]day the jiartof a Couptitutional VVlltinm 
King, aud opened his Parliament on the 13th No vein- 
her, wlicn His Maji'sty plainly saw the necessity nf ^ 

changing both Ids nieastm^s ami Ids ministry. It was 
said the true ca'iise that brought the King to a change 
of councils was, that the Tories had too plainly signified 
that they would carry on the war no longer, and that 
the King must accept of suck a peace ns could he get. 

This was a thing most obnoxious in the sight of the 
warlike King, and most contrary to Ids notions ajid 
designs. lie therefore turned to the otlicr paity, Willinm 
gave hia full confidence to the Kaid of Sunderland, 
made Shrewsbury a Duke, and gave him the eeaU of^HnWy. 
Secretary of State, while lie named Russell the com* 
mander of the fleet. So the Whigs were again in 
favour, and every thing was done that was likely to 
put them into good-humour. The supplies demanded, 
amounting to four millions, were all readily granted. 

The affairs in Parliament had drawn the Session to 1994, 
such a length, that the King could not leave England William 
sooner than the Gth May, wljon he set sail for He Hand, Hojlund^ 
attended by eight Dutch men-of*war, and reached the May c, 
Hague on the 7th, at midnight. He repaired next day 

p 2 
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to the States - General t nml liadhis conferences with the 
PJcnipotentiuries of liis allies, and issued orders for his 
army to prepare Itself to take the field. The King had 
stmt tdfrht fresh hattalions from England, wdiich were 
quartered atOstend and Nieu]tOrt; and he had promoted 
Brigadiers Churchill and l^aIl[lsey to he Major-Generals, 
and Colonels Fitzpatrick and 0* Farr el to be Brigadiers, 
while Count Xassuu was constituted Lieutenant-Gene* 
ral' and manj' other' Ihrtch and foreign ofticei’s ivore 
ineludod in these pi'oniotions, Ijicuteiiant-General 
Tollemache liad been recalled out of Fla.nder;s, and 
sent on a disastrous eonjoint expedition againsst fli’cst, 
where he landed at Ciirnsiret Bay, and was killed. 

Tho Froneh aimiy tliis year was under the eoinniand 
of the l)ivn}d]in in pei^on ; but Maivehal Lnxeinhourg 
was the resjionsiblo oJlicer. The army lay with its 
right at St* Trond,—where the Dauphin had Ids liead- 
quai’ters,—and its left at Waiarirne ; JMareelial Bouf- 
flers, with his army, covering Namur and Huy, 
behind the Mchuigiie, and coTiimunieatitig with Iho Dau¬ 
phin army at Wiim'une. -rin; Mar'fpd.s d’llareourt 
commanded a corps of cavalry in the Pays de Ltixmi* 
hourg j and the Marquis de la Valetto had a Hying 
detachment of seventeen sijnadniiis ami ten hattalions 
between Court ray and the Hareheke, to scour the 
country Isetween the Lys and the Seheldt, Tlie entire 
French force thsit had thus taken the field was (i t,2(10 
foot and 27,120 horse, counting in all 91^120 fighting 
men. 

Tho Confederate army, encamped at Mont St, Andre, 
consisted of 01,800 horse and I,COO foot, or 8H,S00 
fighting men : but to tldj^ must bo added tbc Hying 
dctachniuiit of about 7000 men nmler Count dc Merodc 
Tbun, prineipally composed of Spaniards and Walloons. 
Tlie King was very alert in reviewing his troopF, and 
in personally inspecting the posts a.11 through the 
month of June, and ordering be thrown 

up wherever the line appeared weak. On the Isl, the 
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Dauphin made a slight change ol' Lis cantonments, lti04, 
giving out that he designed to besiege either Liege or ^ 

Maaatvidit* The liea^hquartern wore removed to 
Jleulo, and the line was drawn baek to rest its right luuvc- 
on Tongeren ■ while great prtj[>unitioiis of hombs, 
battering pieces, and siege niateriEi), were made at aruiica. 
Jfuy* Cannon, and mortars, and pontoons, were 
witli some ostentation brought up to their camp, and 
foraging parties were csirried forward to the very 
outivorks of Ma^istriulit. The King tlierelore marehed 
his army ftjrward, and it moved in several columns, 
crossing the Ceet between 'J'irlemout aiifl Jodoigiie. 

The Kloctor of Bavaria moved Ills forees the same day 


fmrn liis camp at Keer-Vsclie- The right of Ids 
army rested iijimi the Ujj(>cr jreliuigiie^ imd the left 
sti’etejied out beyond the villages of IMarline and 
jVJ oleniheeh, wline all llie cavalry was posted. The 
nrtilleiy consisted of some LmO or 1 ll> camion, with 
about UH)(J gumiei's. These wen' disjiosial at the head 
of the several brigades of foot, xvith stores and bom- 
bardiers proportionate. 

Oil a lieight near flamillics, wliicli commanded the 
roaxl to Huy, and lay about the centre of llio poMtion, 
a strong cntreiieluuent was formed, and arnicJ witli 
many pieces. On this, the French took up new 
gromul, placing their Ilead-quarters at Vjgneinoiit, and 
throwing up eiU'thworks between the appj’o;it‘li to 
Huy and the river Jiiar. The general cllect of ihcisc 
nianeeuvres was favourable to tlic King. Althougli 
he had not ye^t quilted IMont Aiulre, lie tbi'ced the 
French to seek for supplied from tlie country on the 
other side of the Meuse; and, by detiiching the 
Count de Kassuu to the Abbey of Boness on his 
rigfit, and by orderings the forces that were encamped 
within the lines at Liege to ruarcli out, and form a 
camp outside, he was enabled to molest the enemy 
in their foragi»& on every side. The King bad an 
ulterior object in his endeavour to bring l>oth armies 
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to ^ narrow remanet of forage in this part of Bra* 
bautj so that, if ho should ho obliged to withdraw into 
KlaEiflors, tho enemy might be hindered from falling 
npon Lioge and Maastriclit. 

The country was, in fact, already become so bare, from 
the protracted residence of two armies upon it, that 
on the 8th August tlie King took the initiative, and 
marc lied away towards tlie Scheldt by way of 
Sombref, Nivolles, Soignics, Atli, and Oudenardo* 
Tfie Freiicli army followed the movements of tlie 
Confederates, marching up the Meuse to Namur, and 
tlienee by Charleroi and Hons to Huutom, at whicli 
place and Condo the enemy also crossed the river, 
and joined M. do la Valette, at Courtray. Whatever 
might have been the object of the King, and although 
he had got the start of hia adversary, yet he could not 
altogether antieipate the French, wlio were so much on 
tfio EiUirt that they liad collected their army between 
tlie Scheldt and the Lys before the Confederates could 
dlcct their passage of the fomier river, Louis XIV. 
was so jilcased with the result of tliis nianceuvre that 
he wrote a letter, whiclii he ordered to be read before 
tho whole army, returning Ids thanks to all, regiment 
by regiment, for their zeal and incredible diligence. 

The King bavjjig now brought the French into 
AVcist Flanders, tliey began to entrcncli themselves 
tliere, In order to cover Courtray, Yprea, Men in, 
Fumes, and Dunkirk. The Confederates also dispensed 
with Uicir tents, and made huts of straw, of vrhich they 
found great abundance, for no army had encamped 
here for some yearg^ But wbilo botli armies thus 
anticipated the case of winter c[uartera, the King 
desired tl^e Duke of Holstein, who commanded the 
army of the States, to undertake the sic^ge of Huy; 
and Major-General Coehorn was sent to Liege to 
collect the mateiial for the work. On the 5tU Sep¬ 
tember the trencher were begun before the place; but 
the magistrates came into the camp of the besiegers, 
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and mad a terms for themselves ; while the siege of iC{34» 
the ciistle and forts was cantinucd. Oji tho 14th the — 
foi'ts Itougo and Picard were afisaulUfil and earried ; 
and on the iTtli the giirrison of the castle beat the 
cliamade and capitulated. 

On the 8th the Daupliiti had already quitted the 
Frcjjch camp, and returned to the recication of Ver¬ 
sailles ; so that on tho 20th the King also quitted the 
camp at llossehuir, or Roulus, and proceeded to tho 
Loo, and thence to England, On the 2Gtii of Sep-* 
teniher the Elector of Bavaria likewise went to Cbta- 
Ulisli hiini^eirfor the winter at Brussels; and on tho 
IGtli October Mareelnii^ de Luxembourg and do Ville- 
roy rctiirm-d to the Chmrt. 'I’lms the command of 
the French army was left to hLuvchal de lluufllers, 
ainl tliiiL of the ConfediTate anny to ilie Duke of 
lioUtoiii. 


On tlic 20th Oceemher the Queen was taken Tllnosa 
seriously ill; and, when w-arnud of her approaching 
end, slie said “ slie tlnniked God she had ahvays borne 
in mind that notJiing should be left to the last hour/’ 

Her malady proved to bo tlie smalL2>o3t* She I'cecived 
the Sacrament; and when tins was over she composed 
liersclf to die, continuing to the last minute of her life 


in the (Same calm and religious state. 81io breathed Her cleAth, 
her last between night and juornuig of the 2Sth 
December, 0.8, (January, 7, The King was 

so overcome, that he fell into a fainting fit, from which 
he did not recover for luvlf-aiidiour: and tliis was 


succeeded by three or four more; m that it wa^j even 
thought he would die first* lie bad never quitted his 
wife from the iimment he heard that she w'as iu danger, 
and braved the eoutagjon, though it had been a 
fatal diaeasc in his ovtzi family* He had remained 
day and night near her bedside, on a little camp-bed 
that hud served liim in his cami>aigna, but he scarcely 
laid down on it, and never closed his eyes, from w hich 
the tears flowed unchecked, to the wonder of many old 
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1695. sol^licre, who had witnosaed the serene fortitude of the 
“ hero on the disastrous tield of Landen. So stranf^c 
was such a weakness in tlie matL tliat the Hutch 
Kiivoy, at the si^ht of Ida mificry, wrote that it was 
eiKmjrh to inrlt the hardest heart. The Queen was in 
her thirty-third year. TUc King and the two Houses 
attended ilic body to ifie grave. Tliis wm most 
tiiiusual, heranae tho death of the Sovereign at that 
period ifnnicdlately dissolved tlie Ihirliiiniont hy Law. 
Ihit idler some discussion on the law of tlie casc^ the 
cerx^nony took jdace on the Stli March; for it was 
ruled tliiit the Statute which had put the administra¬ 
tion entirely in Uie Kiog^ had rendered this precedt^nt 
inapjdieahle. Jhft the Lord Chancellor had had the 
preeaulioii to CEUvse the Croat Seal to he broken the 
night ihc Qntsen expired, and another to be made fortli- 
willj, having the eJligy of tho King alone on the 
obverse. 


Willann 
arrjveM j»t 
the HnguG, 
May U. 


The Kingi after the death of Ins consort, was recen* 
idled to licr sistor, the IVincess Anne, after a fashion. 
He assigni'd lier apartineids in the Puhice, and made 
over to her the (Jvieen’s jewels; l>ut allhongh at 
the tiiiio iihi" was the riglitfiil heir to tlie throne, 
His Majesty never adniitted her to any uliaro of 
business, nnr did lie allow his minister to wait upon 
her, or to sliow her any of tlie aespeet due to her 
exulted positioii. 

King William, liaving taken sucli steps as were 
deemed necessary for ])rescrving the peace of Kngland 
in his absence, went, on the 12th May, 1695, on board 
the Williani and Mary” yacht, attoiuled by many 
persons of quality, and was received at the Hague, witli 
every demonstration of attachment and wdth loud 


acclamations of joy, on the Htli. His Majesty was 
fully determine^! to make some great effort in the 
Netherlands that might elevate hia military reputation, 
and to humble tlie power of France, which lie had 
many reasons to satisfy himself was on the docHne. 
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Before taking the field, therefore, he gave direetiona for 
the Botting up and etoriug of great niagazinefl in 
BOvei’a! places, and orderoil two arniicB to he organized 
for active oponitions, with a view of keeping the 
enemy in awe on all sides- llis most formidable 
antagonist^ the Marcehal Duke of Luieinbuurg,ha<l died 
in January of tins same year; and Ids place was but 
ill supplied by Mar eel ml Villeroy^ who was ap])oinl.i'd 
to the commaTid of tlie French army in Flanders ; 
ivliile Mardchal de Ijouillers headed tlie detached force 
wliich lay encamped about the *Sambre, Louis !X1V^- 
ordered a strong line of entrench in cuts to be thrown 
U 2 i heta'COJi the Lys and the Selu'Idt, and laid iiijunc* 
iions on liis (Jeiicrals to Eict solely r)n the defeiisiA'e. 
King William llkewistt set two distinct armies in the 
field. One of the two armies of the Oonicderalcs, eon* 
sisting of seventy hiiUalloiis and eighty-two sr|aadrons, 
was eii(‘am]ied at Acrseele, near Dry use, com Lilanded by 
the King ill person, having the Jh'inco de V'amlemont 
with liim, The other army, consisting of sixteen 
hatinllons of loot and IJO squadrons of hortse, was to 
he 1 leaded by ilic Flcfdor of Jhtvaria and the Duke of 
TloWtein, Hiid lay near /elliek, on the road from 
Brussels to DenJiTiuonde. A Hying corps, of twenty 
hatlalions and ten btpnulroJis, under the command of 
Major-fjeiieral F Hem berg, was to Ibrm the reserve of 
tliti King's aijiiy ; and another force, called the body 
of tlie Maese,!* eonsibting of twenty^Hve battalions and 
>;t!Vcnteon sqmidroiif^, principally Drandcnburgers, wore 
encamped on the Mehaigiie, under Darori Ilcydon, 
Lieuteniint-Gcjieral of the Jlraiidcuburgcrs h 

The King of England joined the army in the camp 
atAerseclc on tlie 2Hth Hnyj and, having given orders 
to the troops to be in readiness to move, lie drew the 
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' The urns I her of effective men in the army of the Confederates 
fiTuounted to 124^700 : oil the urmieN. in tlio ficM for the King of 
FtMuee mustered tt^gcthcr about 100,000, 
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attciitiou of tilt? ouomy to the side of FJanders, -while 
he ordered De Hey den to invest Namur, The 
resoi'm to do Villeroy, who, as stated above, coni- 

irivrst maiulod the French forces in cJiief after Luxembourg’s 
death, liu^i placed Id in self at Lie^e, between Coiide, 
Tournay, and Aetli, while the rest of tlie French army 
witli Maivchal du JjouJTlers, rcmiiiiieU encamped about 
the Sambru, This chieftain no sooner litard of JIcyden’s 
move tlian he threw Idtiisclf into the fortress, before 
tlie investment was completed, thus inereasing its 
triinlsoii of giirrUon to 15,000 men. The King^ CHtahlished his 
Ninmir. ]icad-(iuaitcrSj to superintend the siege, at the Castle 
of Falii^e, on the 2 ik 1 July i and the Flector of liavaria 
lost no time in joining Jdis Majesty in tho camp, 
where the two armies occupied rospectively the 
ground as it was divided by the two rivers; and, on 
both banks, lines of circuuvvallation were forthwith 
thrown up, under the direction of the celebrated 
Cuehorn, IViiice Vaud rein out, who after the King 
went away had been h'ft in Flanders to oecuijy 
hlai'echal do Villeroy, was directed to do his lest to 
fortify his camp to restrain tfie enemy. 

The French King, after he liad, ,a year or two 
previous, eai^tured Namur had caused to be iii- 
serihed over its principal gate, “ Keddi quidem, sed 
vinci non potest,”—intimating that the fortress 
might iudeed be restored, but not retaken ;—a little 
piece of arrogimco that was quickly to be belied, as in 
tliO ease of almost ail such military dicta ; tor the 
science of attack is under common conditions sure and 
certain. It was ncccssaiy on tiiis occasion to keep 


iiiotte of 
tho Prciieli 
King at 
Nuuiur. 


3 Ntir.ur^ ur Nmncr, is mi mictctii forlresa sitimtcd at the 
eon^ueneo of the f^auihrc uuil tho MoaiK!. The old Castle standa 
ou a eraggy rock at the vi;ry niJok above the nieeting of the 
watrrfl. Tho town lUKiJf iii upon the lirati^Tit siiLe of the Sauibro. 
The French had taken it in but it bad alnco been 

Klrengthened with !»cv**rfll outworks, and was now in the best 
rendition of defence. 
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more horse iu the field thaa might be usually necessary^ 1696. 
for convoys, patrols, and to assist in bringing up fas- ^ 
dnes, and the light supplies to the trenches. Most of 
the EjiglUh cavalry, however, was sent away, under 
the command of the Earl of Atblone^ to the plain 
CJitcnding about Pleurus, and between Charleroi and 
MonSf while the greater part of the English infantry 
was brought up to take part in the siege. Major- 
General Kamsay, with Brigadier Fitzpatrick, marched 
up, on the 21st June, with fourteen battalions, in- 
eluding those of tlie First Guards, The lloyalK, and tlie 
regiments of Selwyn, Seymour, Col ling wood, Lauder, 
and Sanderson. Major-General Churchill brought in 
eleven battalions, comprising those of Tidecoiiib, Court- 
horp, Bcicastcl, Maitland, Ferguson, Tilfcncy, and 
Buchan. It was the last day of Juno before the siege 
guns arrived to the army. The lines of eireunivulla- 
tvon having Leon finished on the lOfch July, the trendies 
were opened nest day, and the lieavy eannoii, having 
bcenhjought uji while these works were in progress, were 
jLliVinly in battery on the 12t)i to ojien ^igulnst the 
place. Some saUies, wliich had no success, wore madcj 
but it was net till tlie IStli that a serious conllict 


ensued between the besiegers and the besieged. On The be' 
that day, about tliree o’clock in the idternoon, 1200 or 
1^00 horse crossed the Maese, and attempted tlie sully, but 
trendles on the right hand of the bridge, entering'*™™* 
an unfiniabed rixloubt; but tlio Biiindenburg horse ^ 
wei'C suflieient, with tlie guard of the trenches, to beat 
tliom back a^iain with loss. 


However, the King was not content merely to Dinpcrato 
a sortie, but resolved the same evening to 
storm tlic advanced outworks of the fortress. Five by 

battalions of the English ami Scotch Guards, under 

tOQGrAirfP 

Major-Generals Kamsay and Lord Cults, supported 
by six English battalions under Brigadier Fitz¬ 
patrick, and eight foreign regiments under Major- 
General Sallsch, were told off for this duty. The 
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assault WHS tiespejate and blooJy, and tlie enemy 
niaintainod tlieir gruiiiid nobly for two houra; but 
at Ia>it they were forced out of tlic cntrenoliincntB, 
ixnd jnirsuud to tlie very gates of the town. Tim King 
according to Ids Indiit on such oceasionsj a witness 
of tho wliole transaction, and could not resist calling 
the attention ol'tlic Klcetor of Huvaiia to the bravery 
and good order of liis uicii, placing bis hand upon Ilia 
llighiiL'SS^s sliuuldrr, and repeating several times, 8ee 
my brave Eiiglisli; sec my brave English!*’ And it 
nuirit be remendten d, to the iinuiortal lioiiour of those 
inililc soldiers, tiiat, without uny sbultiT, they boldly 
cnisstnl the optai ground amidst showers of great and 
sniiill .shot, bombs, ajid liaiid-gronadeK, umleterred by the 
iearful amiinpauiuient of mines and About 

ISdU men were the (Msiialties of tins first success. 
The garrlKuii, apjnrlieuslvc of tbeli' fiirtlier ap[u*oacli 


on thui sidej set firo to the suburb, wliieh a good deal 
disconcerted tieneral Coehoin’s designs. Ulie great 
rains that fell also retarded tlie uud interrnjited 

the approaches, nowevcj', on Wic 27lli, the King 
went cUnvn to reconnoitre, and, pei'cidving that the 


batteries bad made great breaelies in two of the bas^ 


tioiis, be onUwl an assault the same afternoon at five 
oVdockj La get possession of the countei^carp opposed 
to them. This was again cntrusLotl to tho English 
and Seotch, under Jiamsay and Lord (Jeorge Hamilton. 

The valour of the assailants on this occasion is also 
spoken of as altogether unprecedented, and almost 
incwlihle/* But they were supported nobly by the 
Dutch, wdio, seeing their coinraties in .«5o hot an cd- 
counter, vigorously allaeked the eneniy with their 
haii<l-^reiiadc'R, and very nuich cased tho English 
by diawmg olf tlie fire from tliem. Nor can it be 
doubted that the courage of the besieged was worthy 
of all praise and admiration, as it must be conceded 
is habitual with the Erench soldiers under all circum* 
stances. The King, however, had now advanced the 
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siege to tlie possession of the counterscarp. Several 1G95, 

of the persons who were about William were killed ^ 

or wounded in this severe encounter, and amongst 
others, Mr. Godfrey* the Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of KngUnd, who took part with the assailants, 
although he had come over about remittances for 
the payment of the army, hufc, having Imd tlie 
curiosity to see the operation, was shot dead. AIL this 
time the Elector was not idle on his side ; ho him¬ 
self direct(‘d an attack on the ilOth July upon ilic 
Abbey of Salfines, of whicli he jjussossed himself, 
and this operation favoured an attack upon VaulLiii’K 
llijcis* whicli was nimie by tlie Spanish and TSavnrian 
troops with equal Vnalonr and success* They, however, 
could not maintain tho lodgment thev liad efli‘cird 
ujion Fort Coolionq hut woiv obliged to yield it u[>. 

On the 2lid August* tho breaches of ilic body of the The lowii 
place having Ijccn pronounced practicable, jnvparations 
were made for a general assault; Init Comit Guiseard, ^Mri-ihon 
the tiovernor of the town, denialided to capitulate for 
tlio inliahitanis, and on the (Stli the garrison evacuated 
the town, and retired into llie Castle. 

During the progress of ibis siege, Prince Yaudremont Adhuiri 
and Mardclial de V'illerciy had serious pasyages of anus 
in the eouiiirv about Dm hys and tlie Selieldt, and in mniU und 
coiiseijnencc the Frluce thought it prudent to abandon Villmiy. 
his enfcrcnelii'd camp, and fall back upon ihyjjRe, 
whicli he did with so much address, tliat the King in 
a letter to Mis Ifiglmess, “ owuieil himself obliged to 
liim* for that he had given gn^iter marks of a General 
consummate in tlic art of war, than if lie had gaiiiesl a 
victory/’ Vaudremonfc eoiitiimed his iTotreat without 
any disadvantage till lie arrived iiiiJor the W'ulls ofIKyutiu 
Ghent, wdum the Prince ol' Wurtemburg came up with rnidnvJ 
a reinforcement to eiialdo liijn to stand. The ConfiMle- 
rates having left Dismuiide open by this movement, 

General Montel was ordered to besiege it; but, 
although it was garrisoned hy Major-GeJieral EUem^ 
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1695* berg, with a sufficient garrison to have stood out for 
two or three weeks, it surrendered after thirty-sii hours, 
and Poynsc, quickly following the example, was given 
up by Colonel O’Farrcl without firing a shot. Villoroy, 
having ordered the fortifications of both places to be 
raised, marched away to Kinovc, giving out that he 
wag going to the relief of Kamur. 

On this the Confederate army decamped from 
Ghent on the 4tli August, find, having been ap¬ 
prised that Louis XIV. had declared his intention 
of Ihombarding Brussels whenever he could find the 


opportunity of revenging the injuries done to St* 
Malo hy the English fiect, and hearing of a con- 
sidorahlc numlicr of waggons being on the march 
at Enghein, laden with bombs and fireworks, Prince 
Vaudremont suspcch-d tlic design, and carried his 
army to Waterloo to defend the ajiproaches to 
Brussels, But ^illeroy continued his march from 
Ninovc upon Andorlecht, and on the ISth wrote a 
letter to the govi^rnor to apprise him of the ohjeot for 
which ho ajjproached so near tlio city. In the mean* 
time tlie Elector liad quitted the army at ?faniur, and 
Jlfunburd- had hflKtciicd to the scat of his government. The very 

^ru:Bcl 5 l^y arrival the French firo opened upon 

the French. Brussels from twenty*five mortar pieces and eighteen 
cannon, firing reil-hot shot. An extensive firo soon 
burst out in the city ; but, owing to the precautions 
taken by the citizens, its ravages were rest rained, 
and on tlic Ifith the firing was discontinued, and 
Villeroj, after this silly gasconade, marched away his 
army to Enghcin. 

King William, in the meantime, continued the siege 
of Kainur ; and, on the Tilth, his cannon played from 
no less than twelve batteries* The enemy did their 
of^a maga* disturb the progress of the siege; but the 

ziDfl at besiegers* fire at length got the upper hand; and one 
If Amur. bombs lighting on a magazine^ called ** The 

Devil’s House/’ caused by its explosion a luost serioua 
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confusion, and killed and wounded many. A report 1695, 
cam© out of tho fortrosa that Marecbal Bouffiera ” 
intended to out his way out of it at tlic head of hia 
cavalry ; but the King, having notice of this, ordered 
the Guards to be doubled, and placed every where 
detachmcj;ta upon tlie alert wherever tlic Sanibre 
could be croBKcd. Ilia Blajesty now heard tliafc Villcroy Villcrfly 
had arrived near Fleur os, and was approacliing to raise ” 

the siege. Indeed a signal of S)0 guns was soon lieard, of K^tnup. 
apprising tlie garrison of their coming. The King, 
therefore, confiding on the 2(>th the siege to the 
Elector, took himself tlic command of the covering 
armv, and called IVince Yaudrcmoiit back in all haste 
to Massy* Villcroy marched and countornmrclied InTlccisive 
from the King to Vaudreinont, and from Vaudremoiit 
to the King's armies, until William, finding what sort 
of a man he had to deal with, left him to march about 
the country while he wont back to concert a general 
assault of the Castle* Ho summoned Blardchal BmiiTlers nf 

on the 30th, and between one and two o'cloi!k in the 

- ■ Ti 1 mid 

morning the batteries were opened upon r ort Coimom 'iVrra 
and that called Terra Nova. Lord Cutts, who was a 
celebrated fire-eater of the time, and had volunteered 
the duty of an assault, even when it was not his turn, tbrt CVni- 
ied 300 grenadiers out of the trenches of tho second 
line, and dashed forward to the breach in Fort I'crra 
Nova. They mounted the bi'euch without opjioHitinn, 
for the enemy was not expecting an assault on that 
side I hut, seeing they were not supported, tho 
besieged turned upon them with both infantry and 
cavalry, and obliged tlieiii to make a speedy retreat* 

Lord Cutts had led witli great daring; hut, receiving 
a bad wound in the head that disabled him, he was 
forced to fall back: but as soon as his wound was 
dressed, he returned to the ^assault. With great 
judgment, he saw the i in possibility of rc<lucing the 
Terra Novai but observing the Bavarians under Count 
Rivera engaged in a very hot confiict at the Coehorn, 
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he resolved to lend them a hand to make j^ood their 
attack, 

Havirifj therefore arrived at the spot, and foond 
lllvrfii killed and the Prince of Holstein, second 
in command, wounded, ’while the Bavarian troops had 
fixed thcmsulve£^ on tlie work, and ’were maintaining the 
post with great tdistinacy, Jjord Cutts made arrange- 
rnents for approaching the hreach, drove the encmj 
from tlni covensd aiif\, making a lodgment on 

the rampart, turned the guns of tlie place upon the 
besieged, and so made good the capture of this ]>ost. 
The illst August was wholly spent by tlie besiegers 
in perfecting this lodgment, and in preparing for a 
general ;iSHaiilk But the next day tlie besieged de¬ 
manded a cessation of arms to bury their deafl j and 
before tliu truce was over, tlic Count de Guiscard 
came doum to the breach, and asked to speak with 
the Elector; who liaving responded ami mounted 
the breacli, the two conferred on the subject of a capi¬ 
tulation. His Highness extoiKlod the truce, in order 
to receive the Kiiig^s consent tu the proposition ; and 
ail adjutant was immodiately sent olf, avIio met tlie 
King, wltlt Prince A'audrernont, in bis coaeb coining 
down to the treiiebcs to order tlic assault, 1'he 
terms wore agreed to the same night, and ratified the 
next morning by King William and Alareclial de 
lioufilers. Tills is said to have been thy first capitula¬ 
tion tliat ’^vas ever signed by a Mareclial of Eranec j 
but it w'as not the only one that Boufilers was destined 
to sign. The surrcsiider of the Castle of Namur was 
notihed to the two aruiies hy a triple discliarge of all the 
artillery and. ** three salvos in a running fire/* or what 
we now term a feU de joic ** along the Coiifetlerate 
lines; whicli coming to the cars of MarocJml ViJleixiy, 
be raised liii^ camp at Gcmblours, and crossed the 
Sambre with great precipitation. 

Marecbul Boufliers marched out from Namur at the 
head of the garrison, saluting the King and the superior 
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officers with his BvvorJ, and attended by an escort of 1G05. 
eighty or ninety dragoons^ But ns they were riding ^ ~ ^ 

the top of the hill, Monsieur Byekcfclt, in tlic iiiinic of Mnpec^bul 
His Britannic Majesty, nrrested the Maredud, by way di- Hout- 
of reprisal for tlie garrisons of Dixmnmlc and Boynse, '' 
wliom the Fr«neb King had made prisoners, contrary 
to the cartel subsisting, and who had been very ill- 
tR^ated by their captors. Jioufliers was not a little 
discomposed, and was very much incensed against 
Byekcfdt, rcmoristratiug on the ground tliat it was 
a violation of the laws and customs of war. But it 
was rt^plied, that tlie an'est of the JVlareckal was out of 
no disrespect to liis person, but the contrary, since the 
King looked upon biin alone as a suflicieut caution 
for flOCK) men—tlici iminbiT of the two Coiifeile- 
i^ate garrisons ;—anti that, moreover, his tirders were, 
to odor liiin Ids liberty if be wouhl pass his word that 
the said garns^^ns slioidd be sent hack, or, failing in 
this, that ilie Mareclnd wouhl himself return a pri¬ 
soner within a fortnight- TJiis lie refused to accept; 
and accordingly bo was carried oif to Maastricht under 
a guard, while an officer was sent to give the FruicIi 
K ing an account of wdiat had liap|K?necl. When tlie 
Mareclial subsequently repaired to Versailles after Ills 
release, Louis, like a great king, received him with ex¬ 
traordinary (lemon strati on s, presenting him with a 
large sum of tnonejq and creating liim a Buko and 
Peer of Friuiee. 


The capture of Namur is reckoned one of the great- (^iklk 
cfit actions of King William's whole inilitiirv career, 

, , , rriVlllf; lur 

and lie liad tlic entire credit of the affiiir; although tlii^^apturc 
Coehorn, the engineer, signiiliKcd himself greatly in the ef XsuiiLir. 
works of the siege, anti was thought to Iulvc ontdoiio 
Vauban himself Ly the much greater |>ci'fyction to which 
ho had now canicd tlio art. The news of the capture 
filled the hearts of all well-wishers of the Kiiglish 
King with the greatest joy ; and the proper and 
spirited resentment of William against the unwariant- 
TOL. IJI. Q 
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able treatment of the Confederate garrisons was verj 
highly applauded. A day of Public Tlianksgiving 
for His Majesty's success was appointed by Lords 
Justices of England, and was religiously observed 
throughout the entire monarchy. 

The King quitted tbo army, and gave over its 
command to the Elector, while he himself repaired 
to his palace at Loo, for his usual recess for busi- 
ness and diversion. Jiut botli armies continued in 
face of each other till tlie 2:>th of September, when 
they respectively withdrew into quarters, William 
took but a rimrt respite, hut settled with the States 
General the eampaign for the following year, and tlion 
embarked in his yaclit on the 10th October, and 
returned to Enghiiid, escorted by a squadron under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. 

Plots, conspiracies, and an invasion occupied the 
King's attention during the close of 1G95 and tho 
beginning of T99(i- but these tilings were kuccces- 
fully d<'tected and frustrated i and the Royal life 
was saved, to tho great joy of the English, as well 
as to that of tlic army, wlio were no sooner apprised 
that all apprehensions liad passed away, than the 
Prince of Vaiidremont and the other Generals bethought 
themselves of making some attempt by way of revenge 
against the French King, whtj was itccused of being 
at the bottom of the whole of them. On the 13th 
March, a body of infantry was assembled from several 
garrisons consisting of thirteen battalions, with forty 
squadrons of liorsu, and twenty-one pieces of artillery, 
and placed under the command of the Earl of Atblone, 
who, accompanied by" Coehorn, invested Dinant, and 
from thence sent a detachment to Givefc, where the 
enemy had laid up a great magazine, the whole of 
which was burnt, and the town sot on fire, on the I6th, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Admiral Benbow followed 
this up on the 3rd April with an expedition against 
Calais, which was also bombarded and burnt. It was 
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the 7th May, hoever, before the Xing sailed from I60C. 
the Hague, where ho arrived to renew tho war. On ” 
his arrival there he found a French envoy liml been 
sent to tlie States witlv proposals to settle the ])reliiiii- A l-'^nrh 
naries of a treaty, Louis Imving addres^setl Ijimself to 
the Dutch, tliinking that with their habits of trade and 
cOTimierce tlicy would sonner hearken to peace than 
either tlic Emperor or the King of England. Wil¬ 
liam, however, was resolved to accept no terms without 
the expresg aeknoivlcKlgmont of himself as Ilia Majesty 
the King of Great Rritain, France, and lieland ; hut it 
was soon apparent that this ])ropof^itioii was not accept¬ 
able to tho Frendi King, and Unit the wliole ailUir was an 
artifice to divert the war ; and, liy a sliow of pt^atre, to 
make the people of tsvery country who wero all tired of 
tlie ’war exprt'ss an iiicHnallou to force the settlement 
of one. 

Tho Frcitoli wtu'c in tin' field hefbixJ tlio Confederate 
army could be assemlilud ; hut no aJihirs of consetpicucc 
disttngiiislied tins eau'ijiaigii in Flanders: tlie f^ehemo 
of the French King was still del'cnsive in that quarter 
of the war; and the plans of King William w{.‘re 
el locked by ’ivaut of money. The principal aJlairofthc 
year was the s<paratc peace conehuled between Louis Pejice 
XiV. and the Duke of Savoy, King William wasen- 
camped At Gcmhlouri? when this news n'aehed him. inn\ ijj,. 
Though he ’was extremely ehagniml at tlio infortna- fif 
tiou, yet ho dissembled his anger, and listened to the 
tidings ’Without aiiy visible emotion. The King, 
becoming weary of a campaign tJiat afibrded him no 
opportunity of action, quilted tlic army aliout tho mid¬ 
dle of A-iigust, s’lTvd ■.vithdrc’w to his accustomed diver¬ 
sion of bis palace at Loo, giving over the command 
of the amy to the Elector. On the 4th October tho 
King went to the Hague, and, cmbai-king in his yacht, 
crossed to Margate, escorted by a squadron of mcn-oi- 
war under Admiral Aylmer. A few days after his 
arrival in London lie opened the Parliament, and ac- 

2 
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quiiitjk'tl it that av^."rtitz'(3s had btstdi ma<lc for a negotia* 
tioiij hut that he eoii&idercd it liCHt to treat with 
Pj'iuice “ witli our swoi-df^ hi our liands.^’ 

Nc^v eoiispirachrs or alarms oeeiipied ttie winter, 
1696 -1697, in Kngland^ yir John Fenwick was 
executed for his sliare in these ahirins ; and many iiolde 
persons were put their trial on liis information, hut 
were aequitte<l, or released after slmrt imprison in cuts : 
ami William, liaving made some promotions, 

ami apiioinfed a n'^ciiey, einharkc^l for Tlolland on the 
26th that he mi;;ht lie at haml maiia^j^e the 

Tie'.^otiations, which loul iicnv assumed a praeticaJ form* 
Afier some diseaHsioii as to the plaee of lueetiiij^, it WJVS 
determined llmt the eonfiTenees should he lield at a 
palace hcloiif^iu^ to Kin^ Williaui, called “ Newhur^li 
ITrnise,” hecause of a J)Mke of New'biirf^li w)io had 
laid the first stnue when it ivas huikliiij^ for Frod- 
i‘rlck IVincc of Oeaii^c. It was situated near tlic 
village of iiyswich, Jialf-way liclween the Hca^uc 
and l>ellt, where there was -iiiijilc accommodation for 
a)] the Jie^otiafors and tlieir chancelleries. These 
liad asseiiihlcd already on the lOlh Fehruary, and tlie 
preliminaries wmv still under discussion ; Imt tljc eou- 
fenmees did not open until the 9t]i May. The Preneh, 
TJotwitJi^iiandiu^, lunl tahi^u the field, and on the Hitli 
laid sicL^e to Aelh \ and Kinj^ William ri‘paired to his 
army in Dral^antj hut openly deelarcd that lii‘ would 
not HJicritiee one nuni for the relief of a phieo wlueh iha 
French Ktn^ should he oblij^cd to n-storo. TheOoo- 
federates, accnrrlingly, left Aeth to it^s fate, but by a 
hapjiy lUU^'enco provenied the oiieiny from advancing 
on Ih'USfteLs. Tlie iicgotiatora pr{)cccdcd so slowly in 
their work, that on the 2iid August King William 
authorised the Fail of IWLlmid to meet Alar^ehnl 
FoufTIers at Halle, wliei'e they inutunlly signed a paper 
in which the principal points of dispute behvecn 
England and France were adjusted in five consecutive 
mecthigfl held in sight of the two opposing armies a 
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practical illuatratioii of the King a vccotnrneiulalioJi, to IGfUi* 
make pcaoe ** with thdr swords in their hiauls.*^ And ^ 
next day His Majesty qiiittt'd the camp,ami wiilidivw to 
LoOjConlidentof having jihieed the pac:fixation on a foot¬ 
ing wliiuh perfoetJy Buited Iiimself; for he was anxious 
to bring to a conclusion a war that oilered no advantairc 
to Ivinisclf heyond the ackiiuwledgnietit by Jfraucu of 
his title to the Knglisli crown, wliich had hccoinenum^ 
than ever a subject of doubt since the tiucuifs death. 

At last, on tlie 2(ith 8epteni]>er, the Treaty Uys- Tlie Ti-rsify 
wick, cousisLiiig of jtevciitecn Articles, was signcil by 
tlie [detiipotcjitmrics of Knglamlj Holland, lh'niR'C,and fic|it* 20. 
^]>ain,—a rej^Tvatioii being made for ilic iicecsj?i<jn of 
the Knipi'j'or of Heriininy. ^V illiau^ reapetl tbe solhl \Vi]|S:snu 
advantage of seoij]g liijiiscir firndy istahlj.shcd on the 
English tlirono; ami the i'onredciMcy acconijdishcd of 

Llieh' mm ofcheekijig the ambition cjI' fjoitls XLV* Ltniisi, 

Tin'dcalli fjf the Kfng of SjjtiLi] in Kovemher, 1700, 1700. 

made a new war (or the Siuvi'ssinn <d’ the SpiLTii.^li lh‘^^tll of 
thovv ii ininiincnt; ami the King eonseienlionsly be* 
llcved liiat a cuiijunctlon of two such poueifnl monar- 
eliies as and Spain would prove fatal to tlic 

liheitlis of ICnrojie, at]<l that IhiK could Iw pitwentdl 
only by a union o[ ail tlic oilnw Kuropcaii powei'^s- In 
this view the rarlianient agreed with him, amlre.solved 
to assist libs Majesty in support tug his allies in main¬ 
taining the lihei'iy of Kurope, In tlie beginning of 
duly, 1700, King VVillhmi embarked fur Holland, and 
uiatlc a progress to exaiuino the state of the holder 
fortresses ami their garrisons; iidiile the SStatcK Ciuieral 
at his desire rejauired the furtirieatioTis, augincnted their 
aniiy, and hired auxiliaides for tludr own defeiiee. 

After these tilings llis Majesty returned to IJngJatid 
on the tth Koveiiihcr. 

King WiOiaiifs constitution had hegiiii visibly to Uedining 
fail 11c had been d+jtained at tlic jjerioil of his retinai 
to England hy a seven' indisposition, which was con¬ 
cealed as fiiueh as jiossible, Iw'eaust! the very news ol 
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Ills lifti boing in da.ngLT would have seriously affected 
tltc interests of Europe. He was sensible himself of 
hifl declining state, and told Bcntinek that he found 
liimself so weak that lie could not expect to live 
another summer, hut charged liim to say nothing about 
it till lie was dead 

T1 le K lug seemed to have attained to a fair 
Avay of recovery during the winter 1701—1702, 
and was much pleased with the noble reeidence he 
liad made for liimself at Hampton Court, where he 
often rode about tlie Park. On the 21st rehniary, 
whvn riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, 
eanteniig along the road, tlie horse stnnddcd, and tlisj 
King, Ijeing very feeble, could not save biuiseU, and 
fell, lireaking his eollur-bono, TIjs Majesty had the 
bone Hct ; liut, niturning in a coacli to Kensington, It 
got displaced, and bad to be set a second time. 
NeverlluloNa lie [iii>ceeded in a fuir way towards re¬ 
covery till the 1st March, when a defluxion hdl upon the 
knee* (In tlm 1th, however, he again m far reeovered of 
his lameness that ho tf^ok sevi ral turns in the galleries 
of the palace; but, finding liiiiiflclf tin‘d and faint, he 
sat down iin u coneli, and fell aHle^"p. Ife awoke with 
a slirvci'ing fit, and it wiis aooii pereeived that the 
hand of death was ujxm him. He said himself to the 
Earl of Aliumarie, who arrived iniin Holland on some 
alFaii’s of business, “ Je tire vers nia fin." Ho thanked 
bis jiliysiciiins for all tluit tliey had done for his relief, 
but a<lded, finding all these mean$; ineflhetua], I eub* 
init." H c received the Sacrrinient from Arclibishop 
Tctiifion, and went through the Oiiice with great 
scrl' asness. It was only the second time that he had 
communicated according to the Form of the Church of 
England. He took leave of many friends, civil and 
military. At lengtii, after nearly losing consciousness, 
he received the Earl of Portland ; but, though his lips 
were seen to move, his Lordahip could hear notliing 
distinctly articulated, and in a short time the King 
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expired, tn hie fifty-second year, having retgtied 1702, 
thirteen jearB, “ 

Thus died from an accident on a common road, that His raili- 
could scarcely have happened to the merest tyro of a 
horseman, one who had passed the greater part of his character* 
life on horseback, and in tlio midst of the most patent 
dangers of every kind. Greater as a General than cither 
as King or Stadtholder, he had been in truth a very 
unfortunate commander through his career of arms, 
for, with tlie exception of the victory of the Hoyne 
aud the capture of Namur, lie had scarcely succeeded 
in one of his military onfa'rpriscs. William had the 
eharactor of a prudent and astute politician, although 
he liad rarely given satisfaction c\Tn in tJiat quality, 
but he aspired to, and had been iiekno wledged to 
have bail, the honour of being arbiter, or umpire, 
in all the contests of l^uropo. His special cha¬ 
racteristics were amhitton atal a batrc^l of Louis 
XIV. Yet in s]>ite of lliese feelings, he was dis¬ 
tinguished lor making it hi» priimiry and constant 
aim to attend to tlie prosperity of liis native as 
well as of his adopted country. Ho was a wonder¬ 
ful linguist, and could sijKsak, or understand when 
spoken, almost every modern language; so that ho 
was peculiarly fittwl for the command of confcrlerato 
forces of several iialiotis, Tliougli weak in plij^sical 
struetuiv, and rlelicatc and infirm in constitution, yet 
he loved the manly exeicbo of the Chase, and was 
carnefit, active, and indefatigable in war; and he ever 
proved himself a furiniduhh'! adversary, though he may 
not have obtained the ]>alm of vielory* 

His delects wore manifeally due, in a great measuro, 
to cireumatanccs indopcndciit of himself; but the spirit 
which even these defects could not suppress w'aa all his 
own* He thoroughly understood the opemtions of war 
by laud, but neither possessed nor pretended to any skill 
in maritime afiairs. In courage, fortitude, and equani¬ 
mity, he rivalled the most eminent warriors of any 
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1702. It has fiaul of lum that danger had the 

11 upon lilir icmpt:raiiient that wine has upon 

in tbntifer. ii>niiy people, niul roused liim to elieerfulnesa and 
iin 2 H!tufjsity of eliaractor inaction. On otlier occiisions 
hu was grave, pldegmatii':^ and sullen, very sparing of 
s;peeth and in converhutiou, with manners far from 
engaging. It was only when under fire and in tumult 
that he was Tree-S] drill'd aiul rtidiiiating, yet even then he 
was cool and a stranger to violent truns] id rts of temper. 


II w fto- 
eliti]‘Lirtei’. 


In private life he was both luirwii and piissioiiatr, dead 
to all tlie wiiNii and genemus emotiems of the liuman 
lieari,—a cold lover, an ijidldemifc husband, a dis* 


agrec^nhle eomiianiom (^uf'Cii Mary is rl’po^tt^J to liiive 
** thanked God that He had made licr lm?h:uul a great 
inaa, for that lie was a disagreealdeeonipanion/^ Ills 
cliaraeter and the success of his lilb serve to show that 


mnderatt? ahllUieH may aehieve tlui greatest purposes, 
if the ohjeets aimed at he planned with ordinary 
judgnient, and pursued with perseverance, William 
always apjx aral indidcrent to gaiji an ascendaiiey over 
others by humouring tlnmi, but nevertheless ho was 
not destitute of disshiiubilion and inlrigiie. King 
William was iiot a man of genius, hut of nnhoimded 
sol f-eon lidcnee, which is porlnips utter all a more 
etri'Ctuul element of success in the adaiis of life, 


"William of Orange was permitted by Providence to 
witness with Ids latest sight the successful issue botli 
of ills domestic and foreign policy. James 11. had 
preceded him to the tomb by a few months, but not 
before the Treaty of Jtyswick had forci'd Franco to 
acknowledge his rival as King of hlngland' but 
Jjoui i .XIV,, moved by the tears of La Ma ntenon, 
w'as so indiscreet as to whisper in the ears of James, 
before they closed in death, “ Je serai pour votre fils 
commo j*ai ete pour vous, ct je It* rcconnaitrai comme 
Toi d^Angletcrre, d'Ecosse, et d^rlande,"* and he ordered 
a herald to pronounce over the colhn the style of 
the Kingoi^ Great Pritain; but le grand Monarrjuo 
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ivas soon made to fed that he had already overfjtepped 1702, 
the zenith of his presumption, As soon as the above 
fact ^vas made known to William, he indignantly com¬ 
manded tlie ilai’l of Maiidicstcr to ^^ithdraw from 
Paris, and directed that the French Ainhajisador 
should bo sent away from London j 'wliich t-pirited 
conduct obliged the arrogiint uionaroh to cat Ida 
own Words/’ uliile Knropc bolield, with uetoniahuicnt 
and admiration, a king of ycstLnday bearding the son 
of a tljouaand kings on tJje most powerl'nl throne 
of Christendom, and applauded in the act j for tiio 
liad faitli of “tho moat Christian King*’ excited 
tlie unanimous ecorn of tlic world ^ 

^ jrj\urtTfaje^sCjiiujkiii|^n'^; liunu't: Tiiidiil; lltiuici JlacmilLi}'; 
tU) In lJulJ;iiidc et ilu 1W& liiih ynv j"\hiivrknl tlo Ik'tiu- 

UJOJlt^ 
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John GnAiTAM wns a cadet of tlic family of Kintrie, 
and was eldust son of Sir William GraHain of ClaT?er- 
house in Angiijs, or Forfarshire* Hia mother ivas Lady 
Jane Carno^k^ thin;! tlauj^liter of tlie iirst Earl of 
NorthcKk* By the marriago of his ancestor William 
Lord Graham of Kincardine with the Princess Mary, 
secotiil daughter of King Itohcrt IlL, he was connected 
with the blood royal of Scotland* After completing Ids 
stud'OS at the University of &St* Andrew’s, in 1670, he 
entered, as was the national custom for gentlemen of 
good birth and limited means, into foreign serYice; 
served some time in France as a volunteer, and after¬ 
wards went to Holland, where lie very soon received a 
commission as cornet in a regiment of horse guards, 
from the Prince of Orange, afterwarda William III< 
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By one of those singular accidents whicli we oc- 
casbmilly meet with in history, Graham, aftorwarde 
destined to becomu his most bitter opponent, saved the 
life of tills Prinee at tho battle of Seneff, when ho 
was in the grasp of the enemy, freed him fiom his 
assailants, and mounted him on his own steed- For 
which stTvico he received a captaiii^a commission, and 
tho promise of tlie first regiment that should fall 
vacant* 

Professor Aytoun, from whom we take this account 
of till! parentage and earlier service of our liero, makes 
this remark,—Tt is very much to be regrettcil that 
no competent iierson Ims, ns yet, undertaken the task 
of compiling a full and autlicmtic biography of Lord 
Viscount Dundeii." The eoinplaini just, for neither 
Chalmers, nor Kosc, nor any ol' tin; most universal 
IUctiotiiLriea, suc]i, for example, as Jja Biographic 
Univei'selle, or Militair t'onversations Lexikon, contains 
any iiutice of tliiw ** Warrior.'" 

From the niioiiynious “MemoiiK "' of the Viscount* 

“ Loiulmt, 1714,” '«-o i-xlwi't tliis aiiwlolo of l)u> con- ' 

duct of Clavrrbfjuse when serving in the ihileh army : — 

Whf'U sfiuic years latiT a vacaney occurred in one of 
the ScoUisii regiments in the Pnuec of Orarige"s 
service, Clavurliouse, rt'lying on his liighness's 
promise, prefem'd his claim ; but it M'as disn'garded, 
and Mr. ('oilier, aflcrwarils Karl of PorlmorCj was ap- 
poiui<‘d over his licad. Suspecting that this geiitle- 
incii liad S(ipplaTit(‘d hiTu by some foul play, tlicy had 
an imgry altercation, when they acciJentally met, that 
ended in Clavcrhoiiso giving Collier a box on the car. 

This circumstance corning to the oar of the Prince, ho 
BMit for Graham, and administered him a sharji n^hukc. 

The Captain answered, that he admitted himself to be in 
the wrong, because it was more lua llighucss's business 
than liis own to have rt^sentod the quarrel; for that Mr. 

Collier bad less injured him in disappointing him of his 
regiment, than he had injured the Piinee in making 
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him break his word.” “ Then,” replied William^ in an 
angry tone, “ I make you a full reparation^ for I bestow 
on yciQ whiit is more valuable tliiin a regiment, when I 
give you your riglit arm The Captain replied that, 
since liis lligliness Inul given liim permission to 
servo ol^ewlH■^^ be wotilcl take it: lor be would no 
longer serve a Criiico who bad broken liis word/* 
Cliiverhouse, liaviog tlins thrown up liis commission 
in tl)e Duteli anijy, \vas prejjuring to take bis de- 
]nirturc‘, wilt'll a message arrivi'd from William, offering 
him 200 guineas for tbo hor^e on ivbieb be Jiad saved 
bis life. Urahain uceordingly sent biiii tliu burse, 
but ordi'ml tbe gt>hl to be given in a largesse. It IS 
said thiit when lite iVinee of Orange subsequently 
heaiil that CImerlumse Inul enteivd the Jloyal army, 
he sent lu the King and the Duke, reeoinuiendiiig him 
as a hue gentleman, and a brave uflici'r.” 

(li'uhani was well^recrived by tin: tyourt, and was 
imiiiL'diiituIy apjmiiited 1<> a hlgli militaiy eoiumand in 


SeolliLud. It was <lmiiig ibis interval that (Jlaver- 
house was eiiijihiyed bolh ly Charles IK and James II. 
in entbrelhg the prineSples of Chareli ami State, wlitcli 
it was the pulley of those Sovereigns, bet wet'll tile 
Jlestoraliun and tlic Devolution, to earry at the 
sword’s point in the Northern Kingclom, The most 
roinarkiible event in Claverhouse's military history 
in this interval was wliat wius tt'rmc^d The Skirmish 
ui Deumclog/* In the inflated phraseology of his 
ndmirers, This alhiir is regarded aft the only one 
in which he was defeated 'flit: facts arc simplj^ 
these:“T]uit Claverhouse*ii especial duty was to put 


^ ^HfaennlfiVt wlm {|iu^t]ou}i tlie truth of this auettdo'e (he nar- 
ratea it nt U'nj;th), vvhitU he ralU "a legfiid/* “an iiivcutetl 
fibory,” Hiid ■' iioii-Heiise/^ i xphiiniiig, tLiat to give his ri^jlit Imiid" 
nieorit, to remit the puui^liiiieutj but to tVtsinis±^ him from the 
nerviee. At any nito* wliether the itory be fiwt or not, it :s of 
liinnU bj^torif; iifj|]ortjiiice, estcept ii!< «iigge:»tivr of thi^ vlmrArt-nr 
of (InvedioutiC Rh. ail impufldie niid ftiirlc^ anut* 

^ Walter Seolt. 
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down the conventicks, whieli were the form in which 1G79* 
at this juncturo rcvoliition and opposition to the 
Government diaplaytid themselves* One Kobert Hainil- 
torj| oi Iho lionourable house of Preston, and brother 
of Sir William, to whose title and estate ho subse¬ 
quently succeeded, ivaa tho so-called “ erackdiraitied 
enthuniast,^’ a man of bravery and energy in conflict 
and council aiium|^ tbe Presbyterisms. In the latter 
days of May, KiTfl^ he was holding a convoiiticle at 
lliiglcn, while Cluverliouse was at St*\jven, in tlift 


sail it? viciiiit Vj in the e.'ieculiuti of the duty assigned 
him ■ and witii hin accustomed activity the comiuaiidcr 

' w 

made a litth^ lour to see if he could fall upon it j'’ 
but ibund them dmw^ri up in battell upon a most 
advantageous giouiuh to which there was no cmiiing 
but Ihrou^li tnossic^ and lakes/* Hamilton saw his 
advimfagcs both lu position and nunihtirs, and boldly 
advancetl to attack tlie King’s gL^ueral, whom luj 
utievly diseomfited* 1’he ineideut is rendered imano- 
riible ami classical by its being made the fouiuhd ion of 
the iniagitjaiw savage dmd l>etweeii Dotliwell and 
Balfour in Old Mortality/^ 

Wc find Olaverl lOiise a Major-Oenerol and Kcroud lii 
command in Scotland, wlicn the Prince of Oriiiigc 
landed at ''J’orhay in lh8H. J!e had been ruined to the 
])eeragc by the title n\' ViKOount 7>undee, and was 
considrrc'il a man of siieli good parts and very 
estimable virtues, that lie was regarded as the head 
of tho Kpiscopal ]uirly in Seotland, for he bad con¬ 
ceived an avowed hatred against tbe wliole Presbjdrriau 
party, and had made himself odious to them, because 
be had ill his military eomijiand executed many rigorous 
orders against tliem^ evtui to the shooting of many ; 
but he was iu great popularity with the sohliers. 

The Scottish army, consisting of 3000 men, was in 
a state of excellent discipline ; so that King James sent 
orders for it to march fortliwith into England. The 
infantry was 4at tbe time under the command of General 
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Dongliw, brother of the Duke of Queensberry, and the 
cavalry under Visconnt Dundee; and these began their 
march by way of York early in October, 1088, and 
joined the English army under the command of the 
Earl of Fevers ham about tlie end of tlie same month. 


Tlie Prince of Orange did not land at Torbay till 
tlic 5tli November ^ so that the arrival of this con* 


tingent was very oji|jortuiic, and King Jume^ forthwith 
ordered tnenty battalions of infantry, and thirty 
squadrtnis of cavalry, to marcb towards Sidislniry, 
under Lord Fevcrsliam tlic (jlencral; and Lord Diindeo 
served under bim with high uominund; but the King 
was pn^seut in tlio field as commanding-in-chief, and 
raised his standard amongst them on tlie lOth Kovein- 
ber. The hostile arinie^ soon approached, for as soon 
as William hcanl that the Ixii^g liad arrived at Salis¬ 
bury, ho set out on the 21st from Kxeter to meet 
hiirj» NevertlieleisS, while it was tlio iuterest of James 
to ]mt the cause in issue by a battle, the Prince of 
Orange ]>eirfect]y umlerstood that it was his iiitcTcst 
to avoid an actitui as long as possible. A first en¬ 
counter, luiw ever, took place at Wincaiiton. JMackay^s 
regiment, an Englisli eontingciit of William’s, lay 
ill the position of the two arniLcs near a body of the 
King's Irish, under llio cutnmand of Warsfiold: the 
Irish wore four lo one. A lieutenant of Muckay’s, of 
the name ol' Campbell, cominandod a detachment tliut 
was in the town when tlic enemy came up. “ 8tand/* 
cried Carapliell; “for whom are you?*' ** I am for 
King James,” answered an Irishman. And I for 
the Prince of Orange,” rejoined Campbell. Wo will 
‘pj'inoe' y^ou,” exclaimed the IriBliman; on which 
Campbell called out “ Fireand a sharp volley 
was^ poured into the Koyal troops, who were not 
immediately prepai'ed to make any return, but Dundee 
dashed forward at the liedgc, bcliind whieli CampbelPs 
men stood, and carried it by tlie bayonet. Sarshcld, 
however, recalled his detachment, and fell back; bo 
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tliat this little incident only rcTcaletl the courage and 1688. 
military skill of ClavcrhouBe* On the oveniDg of ^ 
Saturday the 24tli| the King called a council of war. 
Foversliam expressed his ojnnioii that it was expedient 
for his Blajcsty to fall back. Ilmidcc earnestly upheld 
a contrary opinion, and entreated James to allow liim 
to march at once and attack the Princo of Orange. 

The consultation lasted till midnight, when the King 
decided for a retreat. The camp broke up at Salisbury 
with all tlie confusion of a llight. No man knew 
whom to trust, or whom to obey, Every one in the 
Royal army took his own way. Churchill led the 
dcfalcaiion^ and several of infenor note caught the 
infection. Many whom tihaitie might have restrained 
proved thomsL'h'os eager to imitate tlio treacherous 
example; aud many who would have stood by the 
King while lie appeared Firm and advancing, had no 
mind to follow a receding fitaiidard 

kj 

** Then gnllabt Cl!iVt’Th<ia! 50 , and Liih soul tliriUM wild 

and liii^di» 

And lie f^liowM the King lii.s suhJvL-ts, iind be bhu not to 

tly *r 

But the King senincd absolutely infatuated^ and refused 
to allow a drop of blood to be shed In the ijiiarnd, But 
tlie stern loyalty of Dundee remained utislnikcn. He 
w'ept with grief and rage, but returned to ilic troops at 
Watford, where he mnainod till he was informed that 
FevorsbaTn had oixlered all the Royal army to disband. 

As soon, however, that it became known that the King 
liBfl boon stopped in Lis flight, and had returned to 
Whitehall, Dundee waited upon his Sovereign, and 
met his friend Lord Bale arras at tlm palace. They 
both had the honour of walking with King dames in 
the last walk that he was ever fated to take up and 
down the once familiar Mall. Itis Majesty told them 
that he intended to put his affairs in Scotland ui^dcr ^Scotland, 


’ Macaulay, 


* Qeo. Sydney Smytbe. 
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their management. “You, my Lord Balcanras, must 
undertake tlie eivll hu^iness; and you, my Lord 
Dundee, all all have a commission from me to com* 
inand the troops.'^ The two nohlcmen vowed they 
would prove thorn selves dosorviiig of his confidence, 
and disdiiimed all tlionght of making their peace with 
the Prince of Orange. They then took their leave of 
Hia Miijesty, and Dundee proceeded cm a atop that 
scarcely sounds as if it were to his credit. He swelled 
the crowd that grci‘ted the intmding King, by whom 
he was nio-it graciously n'ceived, for, ns above stated, 
Clnverllouse had lent him hia sword and service in 
earlier days. I'hrough the mediation of JJuniet, he 


Interview 
with ihn 
Dnki- uf 
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obtained from William a promise of protection and 
an c?scort of cavalry to enahh? liijn to return to 
Kdinhurgh, where lie pr(’'senied himself at tlie Chin- 
vention of Estates, wliich had been summoned to 
receive tlic proposals of the IViuce of Orange, and 
which assembled on the IGth Mareli, UlSO. 

Jt is said that as Lord Jlundec was going to the 
Convention, he was accosttMl by one Bianic, a dyei\ 
who apprised him that he In ad overheard a couvlt- 
sation among some persons, of an intention to murder 
him and Sir Oeorge MackeiUfile. It is supposed that 
this was an aflair got up by the Whig jiarty, to rid 
themselves of two persaiiK whoso opinions were known 
to be ohnoxhms to them. It certainly liad that dreet. 
Dundee and his frii'iids, not thinking themselves safe 
from the (biggt r of the assassin at Edinburgli, detor^ 
milled on setting up a counter Convention at Htirling. 


Ncvertlaless ho was in the Convention when King 
James's letler was received and opened, and with Iuh 
own hand signed the pajicr by which he undertook to 
stand by “the religion and liberty of Scothind.^* On 
Monday, the 18th, Claverhouse and his friends as¬ 
sembled for tiie next meeting, mounted ou horseback, 
at the appointed place of rendezvous in the city, at 
the hour that had been fixed upon. He was now 
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accompanied by fifty troopers, all mounted and armed; 1S99* 

and, in reply to the remonatrance of Balcarras and “ 
others, that his departure would be prejudicial to 
their party, lie declared his determination to go 

wherever the spirit of Montrose should direct*." 
Accordingly he left the place by the Nctber*bow port, 
and on arriving opposite the Castle, he dismounted, 
and clambered up the steep precipice on the West side 
of that fortress, where he liold a conference with the 
Duke of Gordon, the Governor, who stood in an adjoin¬ 
ing postern gate immcdiatei}" above him. Tlie conver¬ 
sation held between them was not heard, and is not 
report^^l, but it was understood lo relate to his plan 
for serving tlie fugitive Kiiig^s cause by a rising, and 
tliat the V^iscotint eiitreated the Duke to hold out the 
Castle for Ilis Majesty as long as lie could, while he 
himself endcavnuretl to raiMe the investment as soon aa 
he could colleut his force. The une-xpected ajipear- 
aiico of OuTulce riding down the ingb-strect of hldln- 
hurgh Jit the head of a considerable bodj^ of retainers, 
and accompanied liy an escort of cavalry, attracted a 
largo nuniher of spectators, wiio witnessed at a distance, 
and l■enla^l^c^l the Eiiigular interview between the two 
noblemen. 1’Iiis was the famous bitorvicw so stimngl’i’' 
(icscrilmd by Walter Scjott, In his glorious ballad d' 

“ Bonnie Dundee." 

Tlifj Convention happened to he in session, and was Dundee 
6onn apprised of Clavcrliouse’s certogo in the streets, 
and of liii! confereneo with Gordon, ’ivhich created a 
great sensation among the members, Duke If ami I ton 
in a very angry tone, told them to look to their own 
safety, for that there must be enemies umong their body 
who were privy to Dundeedesigns; and he proposed 
that, in order to prevent any escape, the doors of the 
Convention should he locked, and the keys laid upon 
the table. This motion was agreed to ; and the Karl 

^ ProfCflflor Aytoun^ 

VOL. in* a 
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l(iS£)t of Leven ivas forthwith Oir^ctcd to as&cmble what force 


he was able to collect, and to follow the insurgonts. 
TJat thuir fcara were soon dispelled by the news of the 
departure of the Tory cav’alcade. And although a 
[)arty of horac was despatched under Bunting, who 
overtook them, Diitide^s tlireatened him thathe would 


send him back to tlio Convention in a pair of blankets 
did he dare to nmlcHt him/* and the Major had not 
the eoui'iigc to attack i so that CJavcrhousc proceedeil 
on his ^vay over Stii'ling bridge, and repaired to his 
rcsideiieo at rjitlliopc. 


CJiarsictrr The Convention at Edinburgh was led by Duke 
anil prfj- Huiuilton, a man of a tcmponnin^ eharaeter, readv to 

Thiki! pay court to the rising suii, wliiic his eldest son, llie 

Hamilton^: Arraii, professed an adhcrenco to the setting 

luininar) ;—a not iinnsnal policy in Scotland at this 


vnilun jKuIud, when father and son were often ohservt'd to 

Diiinlf' is,, *,-_**-» .. . 

tiutl:ovc(L opposite sides m eivil conn not lout?, in order to 


secure their raiiiilies from attainder ^ 


The Scottish Con¬ 


vention was nitirely in the hands of tlie violent party ] 
for the Jicalous lioyalists, regarding siie}i an assembly 
as illegal, }iml forluirue lo aUeinl tlie <'leetiuris. Ac- 
oorilliigly Iht'v H[icedily arrived at the hold and de¬ 
cisive vote, “That King James, hy his mahadininistra- 
tion and abuse of power, had forfeited all title to the 
tiironcwhich wns accordingly declared vacant, and 
they Tuadti a tender of tlic crown to the Prince and 
Priuccfis of Orange, and named a Cominittei^ to draw 
up ail act for settling it upon them, Duke 1 Tamil ton 
was vested wdth full powder and auiliority to cixcrciRc 
the government of the Kingdom of Scotland in their 
Majesties^ name, and to seiKc and imprison any persons 
GuspCwted of disalTection to them. Dundee was de¬ 
clared an outlaw and a rebel for absenting himself 
from the meetings of the Convention; and orders 
were sent out to apprehend him and Balcarras. Tlie 


^ IbuiK'. 
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latter wiis jit his country scat, and carried 

prisoner to Edinburj^h ; but ClaverliouBc was infonnod 
of the warrant, and removed in time from Didbope to 
imotlipr country seat called Glengilby, or (jlciiorj^livy, 
which bo also abandoned soon after for the mountaiiiH^ 
He had Idtlierto made no movement, in consequence of 
instructions irom the ICin;^, desiring him not toa[>pp«ir 
fqicniy in the field till a foj'ce of 50(10 foot and 300 
liorse should land Jii Scotland \ hut lie learnt aftor- 
warda that the eiitruafed^ by the King to 

comrrmiueato further with him Jiail been apjirehcnded, 
and made a full confession of his mis.sioii to tlic iJuke 
at ICdiidjurylL 

The new (lovcrumciit was accordingly fully pre¬ 
pared lor him. As early as the 20lh March, IKhl 
men from the Scottisli hrigadc servintr Ifollaiul, 

were lauded at Leith, undir (jeneral Mankav, who was 

+' ^ 

appointed hy Iving William Major-General of all 
Scotland^. Viscount Tarhut, one of tlu' leaders of the 

? rren<T!i]' llnsrh Mafkjty wus koii of Mritksiy of Smivry, 11^ 
einbi'umi the Veiielian serviro ill I ho coiunicnceineiit of Iiih nnlU 
tiiry ftirepr, whiidi lie riofni qnittiil for the Prt'Hch, mid W’rvrd 
under Tim?niie hi the ejLin|i;ii|r|i Hi72, in the Netherhiinlfi; 
sifter ^I'hirli In* o1i>tjiinf*d tJie mid; of [^fiijor in llie aritiv of tlio 
IViiic'e of Oi'inipe^ lie Timudiiinl in the Dntfdi jumtIcm until Ihi 
hftd the rank nf ColoTiel In iivhcii he reccivi'd the ap|k»iiil- 

tneiit Ilf jMajiJr*Cjrnenil under King J.nncH ir, \\hr} muile him 
CominLiiidcrdn-L'his'r of the Ilriti^h foraiit in Seotlninl* and nd- 
mU'U'd hiiri a iiietiiilH,‘r of tho Srijfctlj IVjvy (.'<iiiiLc-ih He boom, 
liowcver, siiw tliroiifjh the inttmtiuTis of the KIh^'t and, n^i^nhig 
hi* roniiiuHiiioii, ir'liinnotl to Hoi hind. Williniii iiiiil Mnry, by n 
dfittsl from Keiiiiingtnn, the ItJi January, sent 

Tiiiii bock Lo the (^tniiniaiid of Sroilioid for the iicw fJoveTHirient.. 
He was raised In the rank of Licntcuant-ileneral in IfiJJQ, nnd 
n'fls killod at the battle of Stecnklrk, the Uni Aiifrii.Htj 
Itisho}) Unmet s[x>nks nf Mackiiy as “ the most pinus innii he ever 
hjiew ill a military ^ny** iiud tuiys that “Id* piety made him too 
apt to mistrust his own sense, and to be ton tender, nr niUier 
fearfbl, in any thing where there might bo a needless ertiikion of' 
Idood.*' There is no dUpnting a Bisliop's definition of phms 
man," yet ** in a nillitary wiiy" MHokay may be fairly jndgnl lo 
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1089. ConTeiitioD and the ablest politician of his time, sng- 
gested to Maekay to make an attempt to detach the 
chief of the Highland clans, by making them an offer 
to release their lands from ecTtain charges ; but 
Cam CTO n of Loch id, Macdonald of Glengary, and 
others, despising tho bribe, rejected his communica¬ 
tions, or advised liim, in derision, to imitate the con¬ 
duct of Monk, and restore King James, 
pundee is Dundee united himself with the l^arl of Dunfermline, 
S?uckiiywho had been sent by CJordon to raise bis vassals in 
whom he support of the Royal cause; but wliilo occupied in 

fikilfully raisini; force.^, Mackav came upon him with a con- 
eluuea- * ^ . 

Biilcrablc body of troops in pursmt. He very nearly 

captured the Viscount in the braes of Angus, where he 
came upon him between Fcttorcairn and his house at 
Gienorgiuy ; but, apprised in time of Bluckay's move¬ 
ments, he avoided the snare by recrossing the Dee. 
Tlie Oonvention Gcmjral, however, followed him to 
Kmcarditto, where be thought to avail himself of the 
clan Forbes; but, as they came to him neitlicr in 
Buflicient numbers, tmr properly armed, he dismissed 
them to their homos. The elans Jfortli of the Gram¬ 
pians were either indifferent to the political events of 
the Kingdom, or were opposed upon j^rinciplc to any 
change in the hereditary succession to the Crown; 
and Claverboujse knew thid well, and calculated that 
by means of this feeling he might soon be able to 
arouse the warlike North against the more easy people 
of the Southern Highlands. The Forbeses had evinced 
til is irresolution to Mackay when he tried to rouse 
them ; and Dundee availed himself of the same feeling 
as he pursued his course through Aberdeenshire and 
Moray. He boldly crossed tlie valley of the Spey, at 
the head of 150 horse, and arrived without any oppo- 

have been a very weak man i for thaugh no one eatiroatca piety 
tn a soldier higher than I do, 1 do not discem its value in leading 
a man to ** mistrust his own Bonste.” or to be ^*too tender, or 
rather fearful,’* in delivering a blow whenever it ia called for. 
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sition at Invemeas. HL^re he obtained the accession of 1669. 
the MacdooaldH to the Hojal cause, which he effected — 
with great address, and at some self-sacrifice. A 
deadly feud had for some time existed between Mac¬ 
donald and Mackintosh, arising out of some disputed 
claim. Graham Interposed, and gave his own bond to 
Macdonald of Kcppock in satisfaction of the claim, 
and obliged himself to sec him paid compensation for 
his losses; wliile when Bfackintosh fled from his award, 
ho punished him for his obstinacy by desiring Keppock 
to drive off his cattle, which he retained for the use of 
the army. The Viscount, now in some strength, 
avowed his intention to take up his quarters at Klgiu, 
and to attack. Manbay accordingly resolved to antici¬ 
pate him, and, crossing tlie Sjjcy, proceeded at a sharp 
trot to Jillgin, where lie lay a few' days in expectation 
of the arrival of the Koyalist General; but, as he did 
not appear, he took the road to Inverness, and learnt 
when he reached Foiea, that the Viscount had quitted 
the tow'jij and had crossed the heights of ISadenoeh on 
his ivay to Alhole. In his march Clavejliousc re¬ 
ceived the most gratifying assurances ot‘ support irom 
the gentlemen of the country through which he passed, 
and a most cordial reception from the factor of the 
Marquis, who must cither Imve acted under private 
understanding with his ehicltain (wlio still rcmaiued 
at Edinburgh), giving an equivocal adherence to tho 
Government, or he was ignorant of any instructions, 
and followed his own course. At all events, the Atliole 
Highlan<lers did not oppose tlie passage of Dundee; 
and the gentlemen of A thole acted agreeably to the 
understood wishes of their chief. Claverhouse, hear¬ 
ing that the lairds of Pollock and Bliiir were lying in 
Perth with a troop of horse which they had raised for 
the service of the Government, determined to surprise 
tliem, and accordingly proceeded to the city in person, 
through the night, and with such celerity, that ho 
arrived unexpectedly at early morning, and seized both ^ 
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tiie lamh in tlieir bodsj and carried them away prisoners* 
He took two other officera, and thirty horses; but, 
with a forbearance that was in his character, he declared, 
that he would not intoribre with the private property, 
and do no mischief hut “ for conscionee and loyalty^s 
sake.** Acconlingly, when lie seized 0000 marks of 
public rcvcJHie in Perth, ho left nntouched a sum of 
tjOOOA in the same room with the cesa and Excise 
duties, liavinjT Leon iidhrmed tliat it was private 
pmporiy. Iicavin^^ l*erth he made an inclleetual at¬ 
tempt to supprise Lord Hollo, and tlien apjiearod 
before the town of Dundee, whore an officer in eom- 
maiid of a squadron of Liv in ^stone’s dragoons slmt 
himBclf in, mi willing to encounter tlie Viscount, who, 
after sjjendiugtwo nights in his own houije at Duuhope, 
returned to the HigliJaiids to meet his army at Locli- 
iiher, the place of rende^Evous* 

Mackiiy, finding himself unahle to make head 
^ against his loyalist adversary, despatched an express 
to Ckdonel Jialfuur at Edinhuigli, to send Colonel 
ilamsay with some ngiinents to his rehifurcemeut. 
Just, however, as these were in readiness to irnreii, 
a lar^C mimher of vessels was seen in the ofhng ironi 
Leitli, wldcli ■ vv:is taken for a French fleet; and 
Kaiiisay was countcnnaiuh^h In a few days after, 
those vessels were discovered to be Dutch herring 
i and the troops at length marched. But tlic 
delay ot'casiontKi great mobcarrassment to tho opera- 
tion.s ol' Mackay; for Dundee was enabled by it to 
throw Ininself with a large force liciween Mackay’s 
and Jiamsay's corps, and to threaten Loth wli\i 
annllnlatiou. Ramsay, when lie found tliat Dundee 
was between himself and Mackuy, felt aliimieJ j and, 
though no opposition had been ottei'cd to liifl mareli by 
the Atholo men, ho wheeled round to return to Perth. 
He hail already appointed Alack ay to meet liim at 
Uuthven in Badeuoch, but neglected to apprise him 
that lie had altered fiis mind, and gone back to Perth. 
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Ramsayretreat was likewifto so disorderly, that the 1689* 
Highlanders wore with difficulty restrained from ^ 
laying hands upon him. Mackay had quitted In- 
vornoes in haste, to effect a speedy junction, with 
only two days* provisions, and bad arrived half way 
to tlie “tryfiting-placc** when he heard of Ramsay's 
retreat* • 

Dundoe hatl received and intercepted a despateli 
from Mack ay, from which lie learnt the intended 
junction of Ramsay and himself* In order to 
counteract this, he resolved to avail himself of an 
opportunity of successively attacking and destroying 
hoth di visions Ixjibre they could unite; and with this 
view he quitttHl the rendcsevous at Tjochiil>er with a 
force of 2t)LKJ meu, and entered Rudenocli* He first 
fell in witlt Glengary,coming to meet him with 200 or 
men* Then he met with 200 of Cliui Jtonalds, 
and soon after Apjdn and nimieo with the same 
number, anfl by Locliiol and Kt^ppock ; so that his 
force was now increased to u[)wards of S(XX) Ifigb- 
larulers. 

Mack ay was i:xce(*dingly peqdc^iod at ttam say’s Alatkiiy 
retreat* He saw himself with a handful of men 
surrounded by a warlike and Iiostile [} 0 }ml:itioTt, and by 

wiUi a yjowerful force, which ho could not singly 
resLat, in front of him. Ife had no alternative which 
he could prudently adopt, but cither to fall back on 
Invernees, or return down the Spey* He preferred 
tlm latter, as enabling him to keep up a communi¬ 
cation wdth the South tbrougli Angus, while he could 
interpose an obstruction to his adversary's recniiting 
his army in the Gordon country * Ho then despatched 
an officer to Inveniess, to apprise the garrison there of 
his intentions, and commenced a rapid march hi the 
night towards Strathspey, nor did he draw bridle till 
lie had descended the vale a coiiaidcrable way. Dundee 
was close hchiud him, always afraid of e;Kposing his 
men to the atbacks of the regular horse; for the High- 
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1G89* landcrfi were siDguIarly averse to eaigage with cavalry* 
At length the Viscount took up a position^ which 
from the nature of the ground secured him from 
danger; and here for a time he remained passive* 
Mack ay took up his quarters at Bclcastcr, a summer¬ 
house of Grant, and placed his army at Colmnakill, 
renting his right on a small river witli a rough and 
stnny bottom. While lie was thus with the friendly 
clansmen of Grant, he received constant intelligence of 
his adversary's movements; and all the military pre¬ 
cautions of patrolling and tdtonnefiient prevented any 
possibility of surprise from the enemy. But there 
were eneinicB in his cump, and even among the officers 
who commanded the Government forces; and this 
seemed so strange to an old soldier wlio, like Mackay, 
had served with most of them in former campaigns, 
that he rested paralysed, as it were, in his position at 
Colmuakill. 

Mackay had left a small garrison of sixty men in 
the old Castle of lluUiven, under John Forbt?s of 
Culloden; and Dundee, hearing that they were in 
want of provisions, made a demonstration, to which 
the garrison submitted on condition of being allowed 
to return home on parole* As Forbes was making his 
way to Oolmnakill lie met two men on horseback, 
one in retl and one in blue uniform, who challenged 
him in French ; and tliis incident he mentioned to 
Mackay on meeting him. As blue was tlic uniform of 
Livingstone’s men, the general ordered a mueter, to 
learn whether any one was missing. But while he 
was preparing to carry out tlie inquiry, the General 
learnt that Dundee was marching down the Strath to 
attack him; and, under the circumstances of doubt and 
distrust, he saw clearly that ho had no alternative but 
to retreat down Strathspey, whither the Viscount 
followed close after him* Mackay continued his 
, retreat without stopping, for two nights and a day, 
when he crossed the river of Bogie, where, from sheer 
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eibauation, he halted at four o’clock iii the morning. 
Dundee had halted during the night within three 
miles of Strathbogie. While the Government troops 
were refreshing themselves, the General received in^ 
tclligencc of the arrival of reinforcements, which in 
fact came up to him nt six o’clock the same evening ; 
and accordingly the amiy cried a hidt^ and pn'pared 
to turn upon their pursuers, who immediately retired 
into Lochaber; and Mackay, continuing hia march to 
Inverness, was there joined by Ilamsay and his 
detachments The Government army was now in 
sufficient force to keep the field j but Maekay, like 
most generals in tlie command of armies, found the 
civil service too ^slow, and indifferent to his representa- 
tions, and, to speak the trutli, he found himself unequal 
to contend witli the Highlanders, and resolved to make 
his way to Edinburgh, to strengthen his hands for the 
task. Ho afterwards honestly admitted that the know¬ 
ledge which he )md acquired during thirty years of 
military service on the Continent was, in the new 
situation in which ho was pla<‘ed, useless to him* 
It was difficult in such a country as the Highlands 
were then even to track the enemy. It was impossible 
to force him to stand at bay. Food for an invading 
army was not to be found in such a wilderness of heath 
and shingle; nor could supplies for many days ho 
transported far over quaking bogs, and u]> pi'ocipitous 
ascents. The General found that he had tired his men 
and tlieir horses almost to death, and had as yet 
effected nothing. Tliis cicpcrlcncc eatisfied Mackay 
that there was only one way in which the Highlands 
could be subdued. “ It was idle to continue to run up 
and down the mountains after the moujitainocrs. A 
chain of fortified posts must be established in tiio most 
important strategic positions, and be maintained well 
garrisoned. The place ho espoHttlly named was In* 
verlochy, close to an arm of the sea, where an old 
cattle offered the readioiit means of rcatly defences. 
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Tltc place was fiitiiated in tlie midst of the most 
hostile WaiiSf and^ if supported by one or two sbipa-of- 
war, would effectually overawe at once the Mac- 
donaldSt Camerons, and Maeleaus"/^ Mackay found 
tliat ]Edinburgh Castle had beeji surrendered by the 
Duke of Gordon on the 14th June^ but tliat no steps 
liad been taken by Duke Hamilton to carry into effect 
the proposals lie had made for cstablibilling his army in 
the Highlands for the winter; by which neglect he 
admits that he lost the opportunity of preventing 
Dundee from occupying A thole, Hadciioch, and the 
Southern Highlands. 

Such was the condition of affUirs at this period, that 
while King James was in possession of almost ail 
Ireland, King William had lost popularity in Kugland ; 
!Ui(l nothing appeared wanting to give a decided and 
favourable turn to the Iloyal cause bvit to send aid to 
Dundee in Scotland, 'fhe fugitive Monarch, however, 
did not Cfuisiderthe matter in that IigliL Olaverhouso 
was Icit to his own resourceti; in id certainly no man was 
hetter fitted hy nature to contend agavu&t such difH- 
cultics with Hie da^s of troops at his disposab By 
his open irankiiess and disinterestedness lie acquired a 
great iiseendaiicv over the Highland chidtains, and 
captivated the clans attending personally to their 
wants, mixing frequoutly ainong them, and sharing in 
all their privations and fatigues. Such a man was in 
the right place to lead such a bold and devoted band. 
Vet it was evident that without a powerfu] diversion 
from some quarter it would be i^npossiblc fur Dundee, 
from the slenderness of his resuinves, and the almost 

total want of oiivalrv, to eaiTv on the war in the South 

<** * ** 

IlJghlaridH with any chance of success, 

Ae soon as the Highland chiefs heard that Mackay 
had left his army, they availed themselves uf the 
information to take a temporary Leave of absence, and 
quitted Dundee's army. But towards the end of June 
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ho sent oiprcBses to liaston them back to the Approach- 1089* 
mg muster; when he proposed to go out of Lochaber “ 
with about three thousand*’^ About the same time 
he answered the King^s Commission of Lieutenant* 

General, wliieli he had received, accompanied hy the 
moat graciouH marks of the Rojal favour, by urging 
that a body of 5000 or 0000 men might bo sent him 
from Ireland, to land at Inverlocliy, which he regarded 
as tlic safest landiiig*place whence an easy entranche 
could be obtained for an army into Moray, Angus, or 
Pertljshirc*'^ He promised that on hearing of tliis 
landing be ’would ** raise the country,’* and proceed to 
the passes of the Forth to meet the King, ’wlio he 
supposed would follow the expedition. 

While Dundee was thus maturing Ids plans for the Muekny 
ensuing campaign, Mackay was urging hia favourite 
plan for fortifying TnvtTlocliy,and takingmeaiiures for niy on a 
neutralising the hostility or ijccuring the attachijlent 
of tho principal Highland Chiefs whom ho met in the ' 

capital. Amongst others he met Lord Murray, eldest Athule* 
Hou of the Martpds of Atholo ; from wliom he learnt 
that Ilia fathcr^s chamberlain was fortifying tlic Castle 
of Rlair-Atbolc in liohoof of King Jiunes* lie urged 
Duke Hamilton, his fiitlier-in-law, to induce tho young 
lord to proceed himself immediately to A thole, to 
prevent his father’s vas^salsfrom joining Dundee. Lord 
Murray acrordiiigly repaired to A thole, where he 
arrived about tho beginning of July, Rut the Marquis 
and tiiic son were at varianeo in their i>olitical opinions: 
and no entreaties of the Master of A thole could 
pcrsmule the clansmen to declare in favour of the 
Government; nor ’Would the chamberlain admit him 
into the Castle of HUir-Atliole, Lord Murray’s mis¬ 
sion therefore failed altogether. 

But about the period of Ida lordship’s arrival ii>Loi^Mur- 
Atholc, Duiulco received intelligence tliat a body 
500 troops under an olheor of the name of Canno'n had hiui, amt 
reached the island of Mull. The Viscount accordingly Unn- 
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1689. repaired to Inverloehy, where they were all landed in 
” safety ; hut the shipts which brought them over were 
captured hy some English frigates before the stopea 
could he unshipped \ which was a serious evih and 
embittered tlie disappointment occasioned to the cause 
by finding so inefficient an expedition^ which “ did 
more harm than good.” lliiving given orders for the 
Irish troops to march, the Viscount returned to 
Strovan, where he now fixed his head-quarters. From 
thence he despatched a letter to Lord Murray, on the 
19th July, stating tho happiness lie felt on hearing 
tliat his Lordship was about to rendezvous his clan at 
Blair-Atliolc, and expressing a hope that lie would join 
the forces of King James with his men. But, re¬ 
ceiving no roidy, the Viscount on the 25th sent Major 
Graham and Captain Kamsay, for the purpose of 
obtaining a personal interview; hut Lord Murray 
declined to see the messenger, or to give any answer 
to Dundee’s commuiiieation. The clansmen, who had 
assembled to the number of 1200 men at the call of 
the sou of tlieir chief, beheld with astonislimuut his 
treatment of Dumlee^s officers, and demanded with 
one voice an explanation of his hitcTitLons; intimating 
plainly, that ii' ho would join Dundee they would 
follow him to a man ; but that, if, on the contrary, he 
declined to take this eouree, tlicy would all leave him. 
His lordship mmonstrated, and threatened; hut, 
regardless of his vapouring, they left him to join 
OUverhouse, and, in derision, filled tholr bonnets with 
water from the river Baiiovy, in the vicinity of the 
Castle, which they quaffed to the health of King 
James. From the memoirs which Mackiiy has left 
behind him it is chw that the state of matters with 
the ■ Convention Government was at this juncture 
highly favourable to the interests of Kiiig James in 
Scotland; and that If the cabal that influenced the 
Monarch had accepted Graham's advice, and aent over a 
respectable force from Ireland, the cause of the Stuarts 
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might have triumphed in the Highlands* But, with 168&* 
that fatality which attended the unfortunate Monarch in “ 
all his undertakings, he allowed the golden opportunity 
which was here offered him of recovering his crown to 
slip away. 

Maekay, having made all necessary preparations Mackay** 
with the Government at Edinburgh, hasteiird north- 
ward^ He arrived at Stirling on the 2ith July, when countyr 
he inspected the defences of the Castle, aiul thence 
procei^ded to Pertfi, wliere he received urgent appeals 
from Lord Murray to pusli forward. He learnt that 
Dundee, invited hy Sfceuart of Balleehen to liusten 
into Atliole, was already niareliing tUrovigh Hadeiioch, 
and, with such eagerness to anticipate Maekaj’s 
return, that he was leaving behind him chiefs and 
chins. lie Imd sent tlic fiery Cross through Appin 
and ArdiiUTnuehnaii up Clenmore, and along l^oeli 
Leven ; but the muster had not proved so stioiig as he 
had hoped for,- the whole nunihor of broadswonlis 
coming up in his wake not exceeding 3000. The 
Jrisiiman Can non, with his 500 ill-armed, ill-clotlicd, 
nnd ill-disciplined levies out of Ulster, had come up to 
him, and bore a eominission that gave him military 
command in Scotland next to Dundee. The gonci'al, 
who admits tliat lie had begun “already to have very 
il] tlioughts of tliti expedition in gross,’' gave very 
serious eoiisi derut ion to the arguments urged for his 
advance bv Lord Murrav, and saw that he must either 
allow Dundee to run on iincontTollcd through the 
disaffected district of Athole, gathering strength at 
every etep, or attempt to get possession of the Castlo 
of Blair-Atholc to control tfiem. 

On the 27th July, Dundee reached Blair-Atliole, 
when he learnt that Mackay had quitted Perth on thi,i 
25th, with a force of 5000 men, a fair proportion of 
which consisted of horse, and that he was advancing 
toward a the ravin e of K illiec ra n k ie. Li eutenant-Colonel 
Lauder had been despatched to secure the entrance 
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into the pass for the vale of Blair, and, not meeting 
with a single man of tile enemy, concluded that the 
pasa was clear, JVTaekay thci’clbro entered it in the 
foilowhi^ marching order ;—Tlio battalions of BiJfour, 
Ihiuifiay, and Kcnmui'c advanced in succopsirni, sup¬ 
ported liy HelIiaven\R! troop of liorp!% and followed 
hy Levon's reglinout and the Oonernrs own j tlirn 
ramc tin; baggage, conntii^g 1200 horses, guarded by 
Annaiuliilo’s horse i H r(?gimeiit formed the 

rear giiuril. 

The cefehraletl glen of Killieorankie was deemed in 
file days of wliioh vvo sj)cak the most perilous of all 
those dark ravines through which the Toaiaiuh rs of 
the hills Avero wont to sally forth. river GiiiTyj 

narrowed into an iinpetoous stream, brawled rouml 
rocks and masses of grey ci'ag, allowing one single 
narrow and nigged path, u]i which a horse could he 
led with diflicnlty, or two men walk abreast. Dundee 
could not have autieij’iateJ such an opportniuiy ns was 
now odered him for bringing tlie matter m which he 
was engaged to the crisis of a battki, Vot iic so far 
deferred to his followers as to suininon a emmcil fo 
detenuilie whether they should fill hark o[ani the 
wild glens and fastnesses of the OriunpiariB, or, regard¬ 
less of the inferiority of their force, fall upon the 
eiu'Tny. The vetemns who had been trained in ilio 
git‘at wars of the ('oiitincnt, alleged that it was neither 
Aviso nor prudent to risk any engagement w'lth the 
clansmen against an army of discijilined men that 
exceeded their own numbers hy more than half. But 
Loehiel cxclainved, with Ins usual energy, "Fight, my 
Lord; fight immediately, if you have only one to 
three- Our men arc in heart. Tlieir only fear is that 
the enemy should escape them. Give them their way, 
and be assured they will rather perish or gain a 
complete victory. But if you rostraiu them,—if you 
force thorn to remain on the defensive,—I answer for 
nothing. If we do not fight, we had better Iireak nj>, 
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and retire to onr mountains." Oletigarry supjKvrtcd 1689* 
the views of his brother chieftain; and Dundee, ^ 
chiming in cheerfully with these during compeers,cried 
out, “ You hear the opinion of men who undei'etand 
Highland war better than any of us." 

“ Now he mlsod his h:ui(l for ; 

* Solilierft! 1 have si^Mvn n vt^w, 

Firi’ the cvtiling star shall glisten 
i ^n Inpy hrniv, 

IvitliLT W(i ihjiU in tTiuiupl), 

Or another of ihf. UraniH'!i 
Shan hiiVi" ill hatHv 
Top hi^i i>>oiintrv !im? King 

^Miichniy, however, had juude liis mrangcmoiits with Jfuchftv s 
great tact uivtl skill* The afictaft had Wen long ainl 
Loilsumo; but tlie head of the coiujiiu liad emerged 
oat of tlic pass, and was cm the tabic-htiuh ^Vearied 
with the iTiorning^s work, lij^ tsoldit'rK threw lliemscdvi'H 

AipoM the grass, to Ijikc some? rest iiinl relVeshinenfr. 

Lauder was sent forw ard with 200 fusiliers and a troop 
of horse to look out for tlie lliglilaiid army, lie liad 
not far to go: llie Kumniit of the ui^cent, whit-h was 
but a musket shot distant, was eoveri'd wiili lionueti^ 
and plaids* Tlie line, nvliieli hii-d iici'cssanly many 
gaps for the clans yet to come up, was formed witb 
as niiieb skill as the ]a‘ciiliar character of tbo cbmsjiien 
permitted Iiitn to exert, ft was essential* or niost 
dejsiraUcj to keejj tlic stwi ral elans distinct. Tlie right, 
next the Garry, was composed of tlic rc»giiricnts of 
McLean, (flciigarry, and Claiirauakl, (!;ich comprising 
aliout 70<) men. In thh centre was Dundee himself, 
at the lica^l of a small but ill-equipped kwly of cavalry, 
composed of Lowising gentlemen and their foliowerj?, 
with about forty troopers. Tbo Cameroniaria and 
Sky omen, numbering almut 120 men each, were on the 
left, under LocliicI and Macdonald of Sloat. Glengarry 
carried the Royal Standard. Cannon and his Irish 
foot w’ere a second line. 
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In Highland war, as in all countries where men are 
not marshalled scientifically for battle, the chief was 
expected to set a personal example of courage and 
bodily exertion* Lochiolj a most noble feliow, was 
^ especially renowned for his physical powers, and he 
earned the reputation of liaving himself broken hostile 
ranks, and bow^n down miglity warriors* Hut he was 
of a generous and disinterested character, and, riding 
up to Claverbouac, begged to be beard in a few Tvords: 
—“ 1 liuinhly beg leave to give the word of command 
for this one time* It is in the name of these gentle¬ 
men and the voice of your Council i and tlieir orders 
arc, that you do not engage personally* On your 
Lordslilp depends the fatt' not only of this little, brave 
army, but also of onr King and country,^' Lochiel 
therefore adjured Dundee not to run into any unneces¬ 
sary danger* The V^'iscount replied with calm mag¬ 
nanimity :—*' 1 am absolutely convincod, and have had 
repeated proof, of your zoul for the King’s service, ami 
of yovir affection to me as your general* 1 am also 
fully scnifible that if 7 shall ohauee to be killed it may 
be a loss to the cause* Hut I must beg leave of you 
to allow me to give one Sh^^ar Dur^ (that is, ** one 
harvest day to the King my master, that I may 
have an opportunity of convincing the brave clans that 
I can hazard my life in that service as freely as the 
meanest of them. Allow mo tins single favour j and 
1 hei'c promise on my honour that in future fights 1 
will take more care of myself/’ 

Meanwhile, a fire of musketry commenced on both 
sides, which was followed by ^ brisk cannonade from 
Mackay’s artillery. The small space between the 
armi's was one dense mass of smoke. The ckns grew 
impatient, for they never liked Ihe musket's mother* 
Dundee gave the word to prepare to advance. His 
men uttered a loud shriek* This was responded to 
from the other aide by a feeble shout and a wavering 
cheer. “ Wc shall do it now/’cried Jjochiel; **tKat 
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J3 not the cry of men who arc goir^ to win/^ It was IG89. 
seven o'clock, and witliin an hour of sunset. Dundee — 
stood by the house of Urrard. He hiid cjcclianged 
Ills red coat'—winch lie liad worn during the day^ and 
by winch he knew he migfit be rocogniiicd by the 
enemy's scouts—for another of a darker colour. Thi'^ 
Highlanders stripped themselves to their shirts and 
doublets; and when Claveriiovise gave the word, they 
advanced, according to tlieir usual practice, with their 
b<i<lics bent forward, to present as small a suiTaco as 
possible to the fire of the unemy. They dropped tlieir 
plaids, and Hung away the rude socks of untanned hide 
which they were accustomed to wear, and thus, like 
their ancestors, the pictus Hritannos,’' iu the garb 
of nature, they cast away tboir iindocks, drew' their 
broadsw'orJs, and, hare fcct^on the award, they ruslied 
forward with a fearful yell; and a flood of Maeicans, 
Maaloiialds, and Camerons, came down upon the 
rognlarB while they wore funibHng ivilli their muskcls ; 
and in two minutes the hattle w'as lost and won. The 
sliock ivas loo impetuous to ho rosistctl, and would 
have told against the moat }>erfect soldiery in the 
w(>rld. No courage could liave availed to w^arJ oil' 
sueli an onslauglit j no strength could parry tlie tre¬ 
mendous stroke of the double-edged ^word or axe, 
which with a single bl^w fciled an adversary to the 
earth, or stmek off a member from the bodv^ The 
rank^s of Balfour's rogimunt broke when tiicir chief 
vfits cloven down from his liorse. Maeltay's tu'otlicr 
was laid dcatl by a stroke from a claymove; and Ids 
nephew bori" away in flight eight w'ounds oti liis body. 

Muckay himself retained bis self-posticsis ion, and 
thought to retrieve the day by a charge of horse, 

Dundee, uccompaiitL-d by the Earl of Dumfermlinc and 
only sixteen gentlemen, received the assault, and the 
troopers galloped away from them in disorder, followed 
by Annandale's lioi'sej and all was over! 

It was while standing up in his atirnips to cheer the Dundee i* 
VOL. III. 3 
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1680, men forwan^ in tluj charge, that, when waving hts hat 
slamltt ^ them on, the fastenings of his cuirass broke, 
Action; rc- exposed the side of his naked body, when a random 
^eut (it g}iQt struck him immediately below his armour, and 
Stirling. Dundee fell fr<im his horse mortally wounded. A man 
of the name of Jolinstone was near him, and caught him 
as lie felL How goes the day said the Viscount. 
**Wen for King James,” answered Johnstone j but 
1 am sorry for your Lordship.” ** It is well for him,” 
replied the dying man, it makes less for me,” He 
never sjioke again. For some motive not recorded, his 
body was stripped; and some there were who asserted 
that tliey saw it naked on the ground. It was, how¬ 
ever, soon taken up, juid, wrapped in t^vo phiids, was 
cari'icd to the Oastle of Hlair-Atliole. Maekay, ignorant 
of Dundcifs fate, seeing all lost, and no disposition on 
the part of Ids Highlanders to oliey or follow him, and 
well acquiiintcd with Claverliousc’s skill and activity 
in pursuit, began to think of his own safety ; and, 
em tain tliat he could not retreat by ascending the pass 
—^for the enemy was already tliere in force—ho re- 
fiolvixl to pusli across tlic mnuiitains, and make towards 
the valh^y of tlic Tay, At length tlie w'eary fugitives, 
who collected around the Geneva!, came in sight of 
Weem Castlo, where the propriet^ir, a friend of the 
new. Government, extended tq them such hospitality 
as was in liis power. On the 29th ,fulj they ry^ached 
Stirling, with very little halting, and with about 400 
folio WCl'tt, 

Tlje Viscount Dundee was buried in the church of 
Jilalr-Athole; but no monument has ever been erected 
ity Uryficn, over hia grave; and the church itself has long since 
disappeared. A rudo atone on the field of battle 
marks, if local tradition may be treated (and it is 
now 120 years old), the place where the hero fell; 
and his memory is embalmed in the iinuiortal 
verse, Latin and English, of Piteoim, Dryden, and 
Aytoun: 


Lines on 
tho de-Al h 
of liilliflpp 
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" Oh, lust and be«t nt Scota ! wlio didit uiAinuiiti 1689. 

Tiiy HHiiitry^B frijcdom from a forijj^ reifpi: — 

Now people fill the land, now thou art t!;onp, 

New godb iho tetuploN, and new kiii|jr$ the throne. 

8c!i>tlHnd iiud tihou tUil in CAfli utLer Ure,^ 

Nor woiildrit thou her, uor could ciho thee Kurvive^ 

Fjirfiwrll! who didst Euiifwrt the State* 

And eouldet not fall but with thy country’s futc.” 

Drj^hen. 

Ultliiie Scniorum nt iilthnc Gmnie* vale !” 

VlTtAlRN. 

“ Last of Scotsi and liiat of freeineu*- 
Iijist uf all that dll lintless race, 

AVho won hist mther d ie unsulliLtl 
Than outlive the LimiPs disgraceJ 
Sleep, and till the; latest trninpet- 
WllkL^ il to cliT^ufl from eart.h lunl fwa. 

Scotland shall not hotiiHl^ u braver 
i'Uii'fl.iUti than our own Dnjuht'."^ 

A I'TorN, 

Macaulay says <jf X)undot% “ His name ik mt^ntionod Chumeter 
with re&pcftt by that lar^y clasu of persons wlio tliiiilc Ihindee. 
that there is no exeesy of vvIehcdneKs for wliicli courage 
aud ability do not atoiieJ’ The rejnarh is trito enougli, 
but is iutendoU in tins place to suggest that toe reverse 
of “ respect ouglit to attach to the name of Ciaver- 
hou!^. As far aif bis own bii^torv is concen^cd^ that 
writer refers to “ his cruelties” in the Index; but the 
reference given a CfiBC in w1ml']i no authority wdiatevt*r 
implicates Graham of Clavcrhousc. 'J’licre is no doubt 
whatever that in the Civil War a great deal of wanton, 
needless cruelty was exercised on botli sides; and tlie 
Puritans, who were every whit as bkmeable as the 
Royalists, fixed the stignia by name upoa Claverhoiise, 
and the Binister designation of ** Bloody Clavor^^ ” has 
been given to our hero; and Sir Walter Scott speaks of 
him ae“ uniting the seemingly inconsistent quaJities of 
courage ai|4 cruelty, a disinterested and devoti^d 
loyalty to his Prince, witli a disregard of thu rights 
of his fellow-subjects/’ and as “ the unscrupulous agent 

3 2 
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1689. of thu Syottisli Privy Council in executing tho ruerci. 
loss sovcritics of the Govemmciit in Scotland dtiriitg 
the reigns of Clinrles II. and dames II.'^ Sir Walter 
also records an anecdote supporting this character of 
John GrahamHe was very ilciiLroun to seo and be 
introduced to a certain Lady Elphinstone, who had 
readied the iulvaiiccd age of one hundred years and 
upwanla. The noble iniLtroii, who ivas a staunch 
Whi g, was rather uowilling to receive (71aver'se (as 
fie was called from his land), but at length consented. 
After the usual compliments, lie remarked how' many 
strange changes she must have seen in Jier time! 

‘ Hunt, im, air,' said her Ladyship, ^ when I was enter¬ 
ing life there wsis ane Knox deaving us a' wi^ his 
piaviir& (signifying in common parlance * idle chat ; 
and now 1 am gauging out there is aiie Clavcrs 
deaving as a' wi’ his knocks 

In his eyes the llevolution that drove the unfortu- 

L-' 

nate King James from hts throne was a great national 
sin, w liioh could only be atoned for by restoring to him 
his crown,—an object in the aijcoinplishroent of which 
he conceived all good men wert: hound to lend a helping 
hand. With an iidlcxlhility of purpose whidi no 
temptation could turn aside he steadily pursued this 
ohjeetj and appears to liave l>een incited to it the more 
from feeling iis a Graham the desire to emulate the 
career of Montrose. Altliough m a military com¬ 
mander he had few equals in his own generation, and 
stood unrivalled in the art of gaining the affection of 
his followers, he cannot he com pared in military genius 
wdth “ the Great Marquis/’ even in tw^o careers that 
so nearly rescmldeJ one another, and almost over the 
same ground. Dundee had nothing of the captivating 
enthusiasm and generous hearing that distinguishod 
Montrose, nor hail he the marvellous innate resources 
in war that the Marquis so frequently dispbyed. His . 
loyalty to the Crown might Jiavc been as intense; but 
there was not that halo that encompassed both tlie 
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love and the sword of Montrose m all tlic changes and IGSfl. 

chances that befell him in his path of glory* Dundee “ 
WHS indeed more happy in hie deutli tlian Montrose; 
and in liis life he was a niore assiduous soldier, and 
more thorough disciplinarian, and better versed in all 
the details of his profession. Those who know Claver- 
house best were in doubt whether Ins civil or military 
capiieity was moat evident. None of Iiis nation so well 
know the different iuten‘sts, tcmp<'rs, and inclinations 
of thoae best disposed to serve King Jiimes. None 
pnssoHsed rnore ability to msinnato and j>or«natIo His 
extreme affability gained him the liearts of all who 
followed him, and this brought him such rejmtation, 
tliat it was thought that had he survived tfie battle, 
he miglit have changed ilie fortunes of the Sluartiii 

^ iSrnwiic's £»f tln^ Itiglihinil't i Itiirtiet'M Ifi^lery ; Till' 

ciid’H History; IVotl’ssnr Aytfiiii/fl Liiy* cjf tin: C'jn'ci- 

liern; Sji' fcirott’s Mort.iiljtji Miaiiuii's of Tliiiiilcts 

Creif^liniii^s Stciuoii'H; MLicknyV Lives of tlif liiiiil- 

PFiv^i; iStcwiirt’s WkcUilicti, 
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Tnifl eoloijriitrtt coTKjUtirtjr of lliriilostan, who 
adopted tlie above name, wliioli being interpreted 
iiioiuis “ the Ornament of the Throne/' and by which 
lit! is best knosvn in history although, on attaining 
fiupreme power, he asHUtuod tlie loftier title of Alem- 
Gheer, or “ Conqueror of the World /'—was one 
of four sons of Shah Jeliau, by his wife the daughter 
of his Vizier Aziph-Jah. This alliance had been 
proiiuetive of groat strength to the throne of the 
Mogul, by tlie means taken under their joint power to 
quell the intrigues of the tiobilityf as well as to extend 
the dominions of the Shah, who now wielded supreme 
power over Bengal, the Dcocan, Candahar, Cashmere, 
and Guzerat* The wars under which these latter 
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conquests were achieved were principally directed by LG 14, 
the military talents of his four sons. " 

Dara, the eldest, was one of the meet accomplished Chiim^tira 
and enlightened princes that India ever produced. Jle 
was undoubtedly the inui?t ridily gifled by imture ol 
all the brotherSj botli in the powers of his mind and in 
the virtues of his heart j and he vfiis a most hi" illy 
educated man. Not content with the learning of 
Persia and Arabia, in which, like all tfic princes of tlie 
house of Paber, he was well versed, he drank deeply 
fioiii the ancient fountains of Jlitidoo philosophy, and 
kept a staff of Hindoo pundits, wdioin lie liberally 
maintained. He was afiimated even hy the desire of 
acquiring sonic insight into the literature and customs 
of Europe, and protected and encouraged a college of 
Jesuits at Agra with a view to this gratification* He 
was also a highly popular character, frank beyond 
what the habits of the Hast even t;anctrun, combining 
the candid open - h ca r ted nci^s of the soldier, the polished 
cultivation of tlie uiau of letters, with an unboniidcd 
generosity of purse, which was not always under the 
guidanco of a discriminating prudence. He was 
remarkably handsome, with an elegant and liisiiuiating 
address, and was the favourite of his fatlier, although, 
as a^lilxu'al'' in matters of hdth, he alienated the 
Mussulman nobles* This kind of character was not 
quite Kuited to the times in which ho lived, and he 
early discornwl the fhiugerous policy and capacity of 
his brother Aurmigzebe, wdiieh leil Dara to remark 
that of all hii) brothers he feared most “the bigot and 
great praying tnand' 

Sujah, the second son, was remarkable for the 
prudence with which ho restraine<l the opcmicFs of his 
temper and generosity of disposition. Both these 
brothers were distinguished, and nearly in an equal 
degree, for their talents and success as warriors. The 
special characteristic a of Morad the youngest son were 
violence and impatience, not, however, proceeding 
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from ail unfocling heart or a vicious disposition. He 
was always remarkable for a larger share of openness 
and sincerity than cither of his brotliers, and in 
animal coura|ru he siiqiasscd them both. He was 
reckless in every tbing^ giving himself up without 
self-comm and to wine and other sensual indulgences. 
To conclude the history of the family licfore w'C 
proceed to the blograjihy of our licro, we may notice 
that the mothcrj who was a woman of singular prudence 
and projiricty, was of' an amiable and gentle disposition, 
and of great virtue as well as beauty. The Emj^ress 
evinced such a strict and regular regard for her 
huMhand's views und wishes, that she aerjnlrcd a very 
powerful and heticfieial influence over him. During 
her life, Shah dehan bad no other wife; and when she 
died he raised to her memory the celebrated maasoleuiu 
still existing at Agra, called the Taj JMabul, built 
of the tiuest marble, inlaid with precious stones, at a 
cost of 7oO,fHW)^. Shull Jehan, wlio hud attained a 
clear inflight into the i haraidcrs of each of his fom 
Konti, ap[ircheusivc that at liin death disputes 
might iirisc as to the succession. to J>iu'a, as 

liis lirst-boni, he kept hiui near liU ]>em>n at Delhi, 
and made him the a^^fioelate of his throne, command¬ 
ing that the sumo respect slmuld be paid to his signet 
as to bis own. In or<lerj however, that no 
should arise anioiig his ftoiis, he made Sujah go-.ii-^si-r 
of Bengal, Aurungzebc governor of the iSoutherii 
Provinces, and Monu! governor of Gnxerat. As soon, 
how^ever, as they heard that their father had been 
seized with u. stroke of palsy, in 1(557, each of them, 
without com muni cat ion with any of the others, 
anticipated a fatal issue to the seizure, aud, apprehend¬ 
ing the destruction of tho power which they tid- 
ministored in their respective govenimentBj they 
resolved to march with all expedition, and with nil the 
forces they could collect, upon their fatlier’s capital, 
Jehau tried iu vain Ui check the fratricidal war, but nob 
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able himself to leave Delhi^ ho accordingly despatched 1657, 
Dara, with 100,000 horse, and 4000 pieces of artillery, “ 

opi^osc Snjahj who first approached the seat of govem- 
ment* fin taking leave of his father, he received from 
him this questionable blessing; “Oo, my son; God 
bless thee. But remcniber well iny words: if thou 
loscet the battle* take heed that thou never come a£raiii 
into my presence/* Dara, mounted on a Ceylon ele¬ 
phant oi' surx)ass]ng beauty, led a splendid array of 
the finest horse in Hindostan* and entered 8ujab’s 
camp near Benares, which movement, however, soon 
terminated in tlio defeat of tlic inv'aden 


Aunmgiiebo, wlto was tho third son of the Kmperor, OliamrUr 
w'as inferior to all hU brothers in tlie advantages of 
jierson and address; but he compensated fur theise 
deficioneies liy postiessing in a lugii degree the arts of 'I' privu 

■■■■ I'j*" " T j - 1 Sal'll 111 tlif! 

r ^Hinr'.latiou and intrigue, Inwering ambition wiis 
hi^ rduig pasHioTi ; and this he was resolved to gratify [b’lhi. 

'^’ii. ,E^ tlie slightest eoinpnrtef ion as to the nnlawfnl- 

mvs <A the means he adopted. But lie well knew 
tfiiit to mako liit? am bit ion successful, lie must keiqi it 
concealed from all observation. Wliilc lie possessed 
tlic government of the Dcccan iiis master-passion liad 
not been aslucp ; and he elierislied it by the exiivisc 
of those talents which were yo well ealculated to secure 
grati float ion in the most unsuspected manner. He 
'n 'id the habits of a faquir, iind employed religion 
as a mask to cover his designs. A man of low' origiiij 
iiamixl Jumla* had raised himself to great power at 
the Court of the Princes of Golconda, but in con¬ 
sequence of some alfi'unt he had met with ho quitted 
it and lied to Aurungzebe, who received him in the 
nioat flattering manner, and soon gained such xm 
kscendaticy over him as to persuade liim to appropriate 
the immense wealth that he had acquired in Colconda 
to further tho attempt that Aurungzebe was now 
making to deprive Dura of the throne of Delhi. 

He induced his brother Morad, in the expedition from 
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Guzcrat, t<J join liim on the mareh at liurhampoor. 
Dara found that the forcoa of this triple union were so 
imincrous, that he ^ent a general on whom he could 
depoiul to oppose tliia host at the passage of the 
Nerbuddah; hut the attempt was in vain ; the army 
was overthrown, and fled to Agra, where Dara assumed 
the command, and a battle ensued* But the daring 
and genius of Aurung/ebe were from the beginning of 
the invading march eminently conspicuous* He now 
commanded, lest atiy panic or treachery should take 
place among the troops, already wearied by a inarcli 
that iiad almost extended through the length of 
Hindostan, that all his elephants should have their 
legs chained^ and thus immoveable in array of battle 
ho rode tlirough the rauk«;, calling the great Omrahs 
who surrounded him each by a familiar name:— 
“ Courage, my old friend* God is! God is I What 
hope can tliorc be in flight? Know you not how far 
olf is our Deccan ? God ial God is!” The victory 
appeared doubtful for a eonsi do ruble tiiuo, ami only at 
last showed itself in favour of the invader by an 
apparently trifling incideiit* The daring treachery of 
a friend about the person of Dfira craftily induced the 
Prince, “by most sweet words,” to descend from his 
elephant, and take horse; but no sooner did lua 
soldiers sec the roysil houdah empty, than his followers 
believed tlie story circulated by con federates, that 
Dara was killed; and every one instantly sought 
safety in flight. Auruiigzcbc and Morad thus became 
victors, and Dara fled away into Agra, and, mindful 
of his fatlier*3 injunction, did not dare to enter the 
Imperial presence till lie was sent for. Aurungzebo, 
however, did not lose an instant in marching straight 
to hia father^s presence, when he imprisoned the aged 
monarch, with all the family that were about him, in 
the fortress, and then moved forward to secure Dara, 
who had now fled to Delhi. This unceremonious ami 
irreverent treatment of his father did not accord with 
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the Tiewa of MorAd, who thencL^forward regarded hia 1C57* 
brother witli suspicioD and alarm. As he was a — 
favourite with the soldiery, Aurungzebe saw the 
necessity of removing him without scruple; and this 
he did, after his accustomed and subtle manner He Cau&ea bis 
invited him to a sumptuous entertainment, and, know- 
ing his weak side, placed before him the beaming wine be mar- 
of Shiraz, and some choice hottlea of Caubul vintage* dcred. 

To crown*the joys of the evening, some of the most 
graceful girls of llindostan were introduced to lend 
every enticement to liis lust, by a display of their 
bUndislimcnts, and the perfect symmetry of their limbs. 
AurungKcbc, in his eharaeter of a strict ^fussulman, 
left him to take his fill of the rapture provided for 
him, while exhorting his brother to taste the joys 
freely, and to make merry with his friends. The 
result of this ensnaring tn^atmont Jnay be readily 
anticipated. The reckless libertine, exhausted with a 
surfeit of delight, fell asleep, and was disarmed; alter 
wliich fie was sinzed, t-arrieU off, and nnirilcred. 
Aiiruiigzcbe then iinmediat<dy proceeded on bia march 
to Delhi* With all his charaeteristic duplicity, however, 
he dare not thei’e assume the sovereignty without 
appearing to have it forcetl upon Idm by the urgent 
representations and entreatiea of his friends. 

When Sujivh heard of these prcceediiigs he collected I>efctit of 
a large armvj with ’which he marched on Delhi. Tfio 

^ . . . iittnuLgr ut 

two brothers met at Kcdjera, about tliirty miles from 
Allahabad, The battle that ensue<l was obstinate and 
bloody. In the course of it AurungzeWs elepbant 
was forced down to his kinrs by a vigorous charge of 
the enemy, and in such a dilemma, as was natural, he 
had already withdrawn his feet from hia houdah, in 
order to alight on the ground, wdien some of his atten¬ 
dants, remembering the incident of the battle of Agra, 
cried out, “Stop! you descend from a throne;” on 
which he resumed his seat, and continued in the midxt 
of the conflict a mark for the spears and arrows of 
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his foes. Yet he remained unscathed until the tic- 
tory turned in his favour, and Sujah fled. Hia exist* 
cnce, novertheless, was still to leave a dangerous and 
formidable opponent in his path. Meer Jumna was de¬ 
spatched after him, and att^tekod him atl'anda, a town 
in Bengal, near the ancient eity of Gour, where he was 
again defeated; and he lied to the mountains of Tip- 
pcrali, where 8njah led n wandering life for years, but 
never again took up amis against Aurungzebe* Dara, 
liis eldest brother, had in like manner become a wan* 
tlerer in the ilesvrts, without an army or eoUTitry, until 
lie wnsi in^achenjusly seized, and sent to l^clhi, where he 
was rnurden d, ami his liead ivas sent to llie JUmperor, 
wlu) is said to have satislh d himself that it wapi reully 
the head of his ill-fati'd brotiier, by elcansing it with bis 
own hands from the blood wlueh obscured the filatures. 

Thus through seas of blood Aurmigitehe uttained to 
tlie inoiiarehy of all Hiiulostan, and now’' dated the com¬ 
mencement of his reign from the 2Tid Mi)y, IGoS). The 
power thus obtained through bloodshed and guilt was, 
however, exercised with TTiculeration, ability, and good 
fortune, wliieh rendered liis reign the inost brilliant 
era of the domination of the race of Timur in India, 
eclipMmg the pnx'cding gloi'ii'B of Akliar and Bitah 
■lehaii. From his accessiyii till the year 1(578 there 
])revailed througlmut Judia the most undisturbed 
tranquillity that had perhaps ever been known in 
Hiiidostafi. He was already the most renowned 
potentate of the Idastem world j and tho Shah of Per* 
sia, the Sheicof of Mecca, and the Kmjjeror of China, 
and even many soveroigus of Eumpe, sent to eoinpli- 
ment him on Ids power, and to solicit his friendship. 

in the year IGGG died the Kmperor Shah Jehan, his 
father, almost forgotten, at the palace of Agra, at the 
age of aeventy-hve. For eight years he had been left in 
the possession of the iDsignia andpom]> of royalty, but 
under tho closest rcslraiut. Jlitter and incessant were 
his complaints against Auruugzube, and he never could 
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hear his name pronounced without uttenn;^ a curae- 1606. 

Hifl last reqvieet was, to be laid hy the side of hia drat ^ 
wife, wlioin he had loved po dearly ; and io this day 
may be ficeJij side by side, enclosed within a screen of 
elaborate tracery, the tombs of the most exalted 
of the age, and the King of the world/* Shah 
Jehan is the great Mogul whose splendid Court, 
fabuloUB wealth, and extensive retinue, have become 
familiarized to Kuropcan cars througli the deecriptiona 
of Bernier and Tavernier, who relate that on the birth 
of his grandson lie seated limiseli on the famous golden 
ilirono of Delhi, which was surmounted by a parrot as 
largt: iis lifc>, cut from a single emerald, and backed l>y 
tvvo peacocks, of which the jewels that adorned the 
tails mnounted in value to a million and a iimirter 
sterling, Tlte fame of Auningzcbc'.s eimifc also ex¬ 
celled all that imugiiiatiuii can pieture of Oriental 
magnifiecnee. Altliough the Emperor prnservetl in 
his own person the ascetic simplicity that had marked 
his earliest years, yet his pomp and [laradu eqmdled in 
every way that of his father in tlic ht‘iglit of his 
inagniricence; and the account of the splendour of his 
progresses through his kingduiit presents some of tile 
inujst striking pictures of the dazzling majesty of the 
ancient Mogul in his “pride of place/' 

But amidst all tins attendant pomp the Emperor rublicantl 
Aunmgzeb^' preserved, as we have ^aid, in [iis own 
jjerson the greatest simpiieity, daily nttemling the Hlbrnd bj 
duties of his station, and fultilling with scrupulous 
exactness the ]irescribed jirecepts nf the Koran, He 
established perfect st^curity of property througlumt his 
domirLions; the forms of justice were sinipli fiedj and 
rendered niorc expeditious tlian they fiad been; fec‘s 
were regulated; appeals were facilitated ; and to cor* 
rupt a judge was, for the first time, constituted a 
crime, lie extinguished the spirit of party by sup¬ 
pressing all revengeful reprisals against those who luul 
oppos(;d his owui elevation ; and he converted ciicinieB 
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into frionds by a judiciouB distribution of favours. He 
was tbo consistent enemy of immorality of every 
description in bis court. He discouiitenanced gam* 
bling and drunkenness; and the long train of depraved 
girls and buffoons, in whom his father had taken such 
delight, was banished from Delhi, as unbeseeming the 
dignity of man, and degrading to Imperial Majesty. 
Even in the matter of women, he had a seraglio, 
according to the custom of the East; hut )io limited 
himself to the commerce of bU lawful wives, and oven 
in their company he passed but little of his time. 

His public works likewise pai'took of the character 
of a superior mind. They were for the most part use¬ 
ful rather than ostentatious: ami he expressly com¬ 
manded bis children to give theniselves no concern 
about a monument to his raemorv. He built caravan- 
sarais on all tiie great roads of cominunication with 
the capital, and maintained and furnished them at the 
public expense, hi all the principal cities of the 
Empire he founde^l iJnivcrsiticE, and in the smaller 
towns he established scliool^. He was a liberal patron 
of learned men, and oven a coirrsponilent with tliem 
on matters of instruction. He was, as has Wen 
already stated, a well educated man himscH', was 
master of the Persian and Arabic languages, and wrote 
in most of the Eastern dialects with ease and elegance; 
and some of his des]iati:hcs to his st'ci'cturlca which are 
still extant, ure remarkable for clearness, brevity, and 
precision. He established numerous liospitaU for the 
poor, the sick, and the maimed ; and the unfortunate 
and distressed cxpenenced the bounty of their eove- 
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reign. 

After reading this summary of the government of a 
mighty monarch, and calling to tnind that he was the 
contemporary of Louis XIV, of France, of Philip IV* 
of Spain, of the Stuart Princes of England, of Peter I. 
of Kussia, and of the Innocents, the Clements, and the 
Alexanders, who occupied tli« chair of St* Peter, one ia 
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startled at the comparatively defective civ iUaation of the 1666, 
Went, even under the humanizing and refining influence ” 
of Christianity» It may he that the picture is over* 
charged^ because there certainly remains a very dark 
side of the character of Aurungaobo yet to ho recorded, 

Hia character was tarnished by a more tlian Oriental 
duplicity, so that it was a sort; of principle of life with 
him never to trust to the ap|carance of fair and open 
dealing what could be accomplifihed b}" chicanery and 
ruse. It pervaded the wliole of liis conduct, from liis 
earliest cliiMliood to the moment tlmt lie effectually 
attained the mastery of his father and his hrethreu. 

Sir Ed’ward Sullivan dates from tins period the 1G62* 
insertion of that tliiii edge of the English influence 
which has eventually given to Great liritain the vast pf Engiiciii 
Empire of Aurungzehc, Tiie immense wealth and 
prosperity of Hindustan excited and attracted the 
cu]iidity of the merchant adventurers of Europe, who 
availed themselves of the iucreaficd facilities of inter¬ 


course by sea and land to visit those regions of un- 
meaflured wealth. King Charles IL, in I (ifj2, received, 
in dowry of hia Portuguese Queen, the Island of Pom- 
bay ; and Ley, the Earl of Marlborough {an ennnent 
fica-ofRcorj who was kilh^l in the great sea-fight in 
10G5), was sent with five shijis and 500 men to take 
possession of the settJenient. This was tho first time 
that the Hritish flag was unfurled within the Mogul 
Empire A few years subsequently, an English phy¬ 
sician travelling in India liaJ tho good fortune to 
restore one of the Kmperoris family from sickness, and 
received for his reward the privilege of establishing a 
factory on the llooglily ; and thus was sown tlic suiall 
seed from which sprang the Pagoda tree of British 
wealth on tho Ganges. 


Aurungzebe could not escape the troubles that com- 16G6. 
monly attend an extensive empire exposeil to the 
hostility of powerful neighbours. In 1G60 the Shah thcNUfili i*f 
of Persia invailcd his tcrritoricfi at the head of a 
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numerous army; but, before the Emperor could advance 
jis far as Lahore to meet the invader* Abbas 11* died 

* I 

suddenly at Teber Estoun, a palace- near Daurghana,' 
of a fever brought on, as was supposed, by his intem¬ 
perance. In 1668 the Affghans crossed the Indus, and 
spread terror and devastation through the plains of the 
Punjab, Tliey were ultimately defeated and driven 
back to iheir strungholdi; and the year 1GC9 closed 
with the re'establishment of tranquillity throughout 
the Empire* At this date the Allumghere-nameh, the 
official record of the Emperor’s reign, composed under 
his own inspection by KIh sccret;iry, was concluded; 
and vve have to seek for information coticoruing the 
least prosperous portion of tlic reign of Aurung^ebc 
from the elaborate records of Ids grandeur by the 
two Frenchmen, Peniier and Tavernier, and other 
sources. 

In 1G73 another reliellion of the Adghmifi oceasionod 
an inroad, which the Mogul governor of Piishawar was 
necessitated to oppose; but the considerahle force sent 
against the inarauders was suiTouiided and destroyed 
hi the mountains, together wltli its commander. Tlie 
following year (1671) a competitor for the Emperor’s 
tlirone in tho person of a Pafaui fiohller, who was said 
to bear a strong rosembianco to Huja!], the elder 
brother of Aurungstehe, oceasdoned a war that carried 
him acros^^ tho Indus, at the head of an iinmcnso 
army, Tills w;ijr was j>rotractcd for fifteen months, 
wdien tho Patjins were driven back into their moun¬ 
tains, and AurungKebe returned to hi a oa2jital the 
3rd July, 1670. 

Wi*h the exception of the remote disturbances on 
the frontier above relatcxl, the first eighteen years of 
the Emperor's reign Wei'S marked by a peace as 
prosperous as it liad been unusual in OrientaL history; 
but the latter portion of it was passed almost entirely in 
camps. And the decline of all mighty empires will be 
found, as all history attests, to have been precipitated 
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hy the insensate pursuit of some conquest which nature 
or destiny appears to have forbidden* ^ 

It has been stated that a special characteristic of the Anmnft-- 
mind of Aurungzebe was a strong passion for dissimu- 

, , . 1 ■ J. * T1 1 ’ 1 * 1 « to ttihiblinh 

lution and intrigue* J?rom his earhest youth lie had Mohnininr^* 
simulated an ardent attachment to tlie religion 
Mahomet, and was ostensibly a rigid Moslem. His ot'thc 

habitual intolerance of any- opponent rendered him "f 

desirous of effecting the conversion of' tlie Hindoos by S,7Jswtt li¬ 
the sword I and numerous revolts had been excited litoinl by 
against his authority by those whose faith had been 
generously protected by former Mogul sovereigns, but 
who exporioncod neither forbearance nor mercy at the 
]lands of AurufigiiGbe* At length tlio riiso of the 
Mahratta power in India brought upon the stage the 
famous Sivaji, a Tlindoo fully instructed in the rules 
and observances of his caste, endued with a conscien¬ 
tious veneration for the religious customs and creed of 
liin forefathers, and in whose hosoin was implanted an 
abhorrence of Mohaintncdaniem as inveterate as tliat 
wliieli was entertained by Aurungzebe against tlio 
faitli of Bramali, and au ixjual desire to devote his best 
enCities to the extirpation of his detested antagonist* 

Sivaji was a Mahratta, or a native of Marasslita, a Cbfinict<'r 
district comprising nearly tlio whole of the Deccan j 
and liL& father Shahji, who founded this mighty power bivtyi, 
in 1G29, w’hich has to our own day exercised a strong 
and extensive tnduonco in the Indian peninsula, was 
one of the greatest freebooters known in lustory* 
Aurungzebc, at the commencement of Ids earcej\ and 
while holding the government of Southern India, 
ciicouragod this adventurer, and is even said to have 
promised him that he should hold exempt from tribute 
whatever territories he might conquer south of Beja* 
poro* But he in a short time became auflicicntly 
formidable to set the Mogul at defiance, and establislied 
himself in the strong fortress of Uareo in the Ghauts, 
around which, even before our hero had attained Im- 
TOL* nr. T 
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IGOl, peri 111 power, he had acquired a considerable dominion. 
When Aurungzebe was preparing to march towards 
Agra to dethrono hi a father, he sent oflicers of high 
position to Sivaji to request him to join him. But the 
Mnhratta chief, with wcll-foignctl astonishment (for 
ho had himself already repudiated his own parents), 
pretended to be struck with horror at the prospect of 
30 unnatural a rchcllion. Accordingly he received the 
messengers with marked indignation, drove them from 
his presence, and ordered the letter tiiey had brought 
to Viim to tied to the tail of a dog. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding was not to be readily forgiven, and from the 
mommit that tlie Emperor attained his power lie 
vowed the destruction of this “mountain rat,” aa ho 
insultingly styled Sivaji. 

The history of Sivaji for the first fifteen j’^ears of his 
independent career is one of the most exciting and 
romantic that it is possible to conceive. His swonl was 
never out of his hand; and, w licther the enterprise 
that occupied his attention was far or near—wliothcr 
it were the eoiiqucat of a kingdom or tlie recovery of 
a hilUfort—the endless surprises and stratagems to 
which lie had recourse evinced an Inventive and daring 
genius, wliieh made him the model of a successful 
warrior in any ago and country. 

Aiiruiigzcbc and Sivaji were nearly of the same age, 
and iu many points disjilayed a marked similarity of 
cliaracler. Belli >veic energetic, crafty, and ambitious, 
and both stern bigots to their respective creeds. 
Aimingzeho did all tliat Midiomet could have himself 
desired to cxtt.aid the ctcikI of the Moslem; while 
Sivaji, styling liimsidf “the Champion of the Gods,^* 
made it his especial boast to protect “Eiahmin^s Kino 
and Cultivators,” and to preserve from insult all Hin¬ 
doo temples ^ 

In January, Sivaji resolved to make an attempt 


^ Snlliviin. 
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Tipon Surat, tlio chief port of the Mogul Empire, called ICGi^* 
the Port of Mecca, because from tbcnco the pilgrims ^ ~ 

took sliip to visit their Holieist of Holies/’ This 
was a deadly insult as well to the Emperor as to every pluuthTi'il 
true son of thci Prophet, and tnay well be supposed to 
have determined Aurungzebe to take strong jtieasurOB 
for the annibilatioTi of the hold assailant. This place 
was the residence of some of tlu^ richest merchant 


princes in the world, and perfectly overflowed with the 
wealth of Araby and tlic East. , The city was given 
over to be plundered at leisure for mx days, with an 
uiinsual and somewhat insulting refinement of looL 
Tlic Butch and Englisli factories, whieh had been un¬ 
molested by the Mussulman, were cfFectively cleared 
unt. 


The indignant AurnngKohe sent a considerable force, 16(15. 
in 10G5, as well under Jcy Singh, Rajah of Ainbccr, as 
uiul<?r Chacst Khun, wlio was especially directed to 
exterminuto the freebooter. The troops of Sivaji wore ofSiinji iit 
driven from the held, and his country was plundered. * 

Ju the spring of 1G06 Ohacst Khan occupied Poonah, 16GG. 


where tlio Mahratta had grown up to manhood. At 
the time of this invasion Sivuji was forty miles distant, 
and on hearing of it meditated aji exploit that wais so 
congenial to tlie temper and cntcrpriHC of his people, 
that to this day they eelohrate it as tbo moftt chival¬ 
rous act of the great Mahratta chief. Accompanied 
l»y fiRccn trusty horsemen, be rode direct to the city 
ill one night; and in the morning they all, disguis^^d 
aa minatreb, succeeded in joining a marriage proccs- 
Bion that wasaUow'odto enter tlic fort to visit a famous 


shrine sacred to Siva, Once wdtliin the gates, they 
made tlicir way to the palace, where Chacst Khan wuti 
ixiposing in his harenr; but ho himsdr, although sur¬ 
prised, escapeil with the loss of his hand, to ho assassi¬ 
nated by Sivaji the yeai* following. Poorundcr, a 
inuiuitain fortress ciglitoen in lies from Poonah, a place 
of security in which the archives of government were 

T 2 
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kept, and where the women and treasure of Slvaji had 
been placed^ was besieged by Jeh Singh, It was re¬ 
duced to the last extremity, when the Mahratta chief 
presonted himself unarmed at one of the outposts of the 
Imperial camp, and demanded to be eonducted to the 
general. 

Professing penitence, he craved the pardon of the 
Emperor, and offered to resign twenty forts, and to 
serve in tlie war against the Persians* He was invited 
by Aurungsebc to visit the capital, and fearlessly obeyed 
the Imperial mandate, accompanied by his son* He 
entered Agra with all the pomp he could command, and 
with a retinue mounted on horses richly caparisoned. 
The whole city came out to meet him; but when he 
reached Delhi he found that he was only brought there 
in order tliat the Emperor might humble and disgrace 
him in the eyes of his people. When presented at the 
Musnud he was very coldly received, and placed 
among a crowd of inferior Omrahs- The proud 
chieftain w'Us affected with this humiliation to such a 
degree that he wept and swooned, shedding tears 
arising from mingled feelings of shame, indignation, 
and vengeance. Nevertheless his demeanour before 
the Emperor was so fearless and haughty that it is said 
that a daughter of Aurungzebe, wlm witnessed the 
scene from behind a curtain, feD straightway in love 
witli tho intrepid captive, who openly upbraided tlie 
Emperor with his treachery. It is said that ilio 
Princess’s intercession saved him from the fury of tho 
offended monarch, w ho did not punish tlic hold speaker 
with death, but contented himself with commanding 
him to be put in irons, But the Mogul, with all bis 
power and his craft, was no match for the wily 
Mahratta, who meditated and with great address con¬ 
trived the means of escape in a manner essentially 
Oriental. After a few months of restraint, he feigned 
sickness, saw the doctor, and acted tho invalid. But, 
after a time, pretending to bo recovering, he distributed 
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hia alms to a number of poor, who crowded to the lOGfi. 
gate of hia prison in considerable numbers. On Thurs- “ 
days he gave out great quantities of s’preetmeats, 
which were brought from the city in large baskets, 
requiring three or four men to carry them, and when 
emptied they were sent back to tlio confectioners, 
until, when the frequency of the act had made it cease 
to attract attention, he brought his confidant si witli 
the baskets into his apartments, whore, emptying out 
the Gweetmoats, he and his son got into the baskets, and 
were carried forth out of the city, when, in the disguise 
of beggars, tlicy proceeded towards Muttra^ Tliere, 
fooling much fatigued, Sivaji ventured to purchase a 
horse, but, in paying for it, incautiously opened a purse 
of gold. As his escape hail been already noised about 
the neighbourhood, the owner of tlic horse, seeing so 
much money in the hands of a bt^ggar, exclaimed, 

Hureiy thou must be Sivaji/’ The Mahratta, throw¬ 
ing down the purse, mounted tlic liorse and pushed on 
witli the utmost speed to the sacred shrine of Jugger- 
nauih, *'the Lord of the World/* one of the incarna¬ 
tions of Krishna, and liero, where stood the magnificent 
temple that had consumed the whole revenue of India 
for yi'ars, he aouglit and obtained sanctuary. 

From this time Sivaji assumed royal titles, and 
struck coins with his own image and superscription. 

The rancour of religious animosity which liad divided 
him and Aurungzebe was now converted into personal 
hatred. In IGGO Surat was again plundered, and TfiGi), 
heavy eontributione were levied at Bejapore and Gol- Simit is 
eonda. Several Mogul generals were snccosslvoly Rcut 
against Sivaji, but returned disgraced by the ill fucccss 
of their campaigns. With a view to confine him to 
his own defeuee, Auviingzebis ordered vessels to be 
built in the ports of Cambay and Suriit, whieli were to 
make deecents on the coast of tlio Corican, Sivaji 
despatched in 1672 a general, with 10,000 horse, to 
Surat, to burn the ships which bad been built there by 
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1072. the order of Aumtigsiobc. In tins project he failed; 
but he closely blockaded the town, and levied a coit- 
sideruble sum as ransom. Assisted by tlie Siddeea, 
Sivaji collected a fleet of eiglity vessels, and made a 
nautical expedition do’ivn tlie coast of Mudabnrj but the 
Bca WU8 an element that was stratii^e to bim, and,as soon 
as lie returned to land, Ids tutelary deity wisely forbade 
biui ever again to teinjjt ficklo fortune on tlic ocean. 


]I disappointment only served to increase the 

jaiM>tnv imd cxortioiis of Sivaji to extend Iiis conquests along the 
U\\nH Hutu- c^oast. ITo carried the town of Itajapoor hy storm, 
«!: m'o was a port at wlncli the English had a 


liiM 

tliroiiu- 


ftictory, wide) I flu fibred a loss estimated at 10,000 
piigodjis. In 1073 ho invested the strong and im¬ 
portant forti'ess of Satarali, and extended his conquests 


beyond Ooa* lie took the fortress of Pondah eitlier 


i>y assault or treachery. Tie burnt Car war, and 
caiTicd Ida conquests into the kingdom of Canara. It 
was in vain that Aurungzobo sought from his dq^uty 
at Agra to bring t!io marauder to terms: he bafllcd all 


pursuit, and wlicn leiu^t expected tui'ueJ round upon 
his pursuers, and aEssailed whole divisions with success. 
Put wliile engaged in operations ho distant from Ida 
ea])itai, a Mogul army under Puhadur Klian laid iv.istc 
liifl territories. Sivaji noverllielesB ordered prepa¬ 
rations for Ids enthronement as Monarch of tho 


CoTican in April, 1C74. He employed a montli to 
satisfy tlic Braliminf? to allow him tho roligioua rites 
of an ahsoluto and undoubted prince of the Csbatrya 
caste, for they even had tho boldness to dispute his 
lineage from the ancient llajpoot families of India. 
These genealogical llnws were only to bo removed by 
fabulous concession. Ho was OcOllcd upon to be publicly 
wciglied against gold; and tlm amount, equal to 
I121bs. avoirdupois, was given to tho priest, who then 
Ijroclaimcd him “His Majesty tho ITajah,^^ “ Sova, 
Possessor and Lord of the lioyal Umbrella," TJie 
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ceremony of hia enthronement was magnificent; an 1674, 
envoy from tlie Engliah colony at Hombay assisted ^ 
at it. The envoy was politely received j and eighteen 
of tJio twenty Articles demanded were, after Eome 
disjcuBsion, admitted* But one, requesting that tlio 
currency of ISombay should be received in the new 
Monarcli'fi dotniiiione, was dismissed with this obser¬ 
vation from Sivaji, that ho could not compel his 
Bubjecta to lake foreign money* Tlio whole trails- 
action is bo far remarkable, that it was Ibo first 
negotiation in which the English and the Mali rattan 
wore brouglit into contact. 

In 1077 Bahadur Khan, AurungKcbe^s general, hav- 1G77. 

ing been defeated in two severe encounters with the 


trofijia of iScjapoor, Sivaji had no diiheulty in obtaining 
the Emperorconsent tu ;m uiimolestcd pa^;f^agc lor bis 
army tlirongli tiio teiTitories of the Mogul on tho pay¬ 
ment of iOOjOOO pagodas, witli his homsigo of fealty. 

But tlic career of fcSivaji was now drawing near its of 
close, and ho docs not appear to have had any furtlier 
war witli Aurungzebe, He expired at liaircc, from an cyntjucaiUj. 
inllommation in the chest, on tlieotU April, 1080* TTis 
funerabpile was honoured with all tho grandeur that 
tho Brahmins could devise,—animals, attendants, and 


wives being burnt with the corpse* At the time of 
his death i^tvaji's dominions oxteiidud over a territory 
in the Deccan upwards of 400 miles long, by 120 
miles in breadth; and, removed at a distmice from tlu! 


Maliratta (jovemmont by an interval of 3U0 miles, he 
was in possceeion of half tho Carnatic, which com¬ 
prised an empire tl^at was a foriviidiible rival to that 
of the Groat Mogul himself; for, in addition tu the 
power thus held under his sword^ or sceptre, every 
native prince from tli^ Norbudda to Taujore, and from 
tlio Corea to Madras, had to purchase tfic fricndshiji 
or neutrality of Sivaji; so that the influx of gold that 
found its way to liairee was so incessantly in one 
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clineotioii, that “ the cavijsof Haired " became a proverb 
to denote a depository from which nothing was to be 
obtained back again. 

Aiirungzebo saw in the death of the Mabratta chief 
the removal of one great obstaule to his bright resolve 
to extirpate the Hindoo faith^ and could not represi 
the joyful dilation of Ida heart on hearing of hi& de¬ 
cease ; although he bore this significant testimony to 
his niilitary genius: was a great captain; and 

the only one who had the power to raise up a new 
kingdom in India- My armies have been employed 
against him for nineteen years, and nevertheless hia 
state has been continually increasing.'^ A few months 
after 8ivaji’s death, Anrungzebc was released, in KJBl, 
from anotlier dangerous antagonist,'—Jeswunt Sing^ 
the renowned Uajah of Jodporc, who by his marriage 
with the daughter of the Rajah of Chitorc, bad become 
chief of the Rajpoots, and was distinguished by the 
name of Maba-Kojah. He died at Bramporc on his 
way to Delhi, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned l>y tlie Emperor. He is remembered in 
history as the most eminent of all the Hindoos for 
liis personal ijualities and literary accomplislinients. 
Aurungzebe hail professed great friendship for Jeswtmt, 
but Ills n^al feeling was one of intense liatred, for it is 
said, ill a sort of proverb, Sighs never ceased to rise 
from Aurungzebc'fi heart wliilc Jeswunt lived." 

Akbar, a son of Aurungzebc, revested at tins very 
juncture irinn his fatlier’s standard, and, escaping from 
Agra, tlirew himself into tho arms of Sambajee, the 
son and successor of Sivajl, as chief of the Mahrattas, 
who received him with citraori]inary honour-. The 
Emperor, with great judgment, conceded peace to tho 
Uajpoot States, and set three district arnues in motion 
to extinguish this dangerous confederacy. ■ In Septem¬ 
ber, Auruiigacbe removed from Ajmecr towards Bram- 
pore, while an army commanded by Sultan Azim crossud 
the Nerbudda towards Ahmednuggur, and another under 
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anotUt^r leader moved oii Aurungebad* Month after 1081. 
month, and yeai' afler year, a long, bloody, and hi- ^ 
dceisivo war continued. Aurutig?.ebc took up his 
residence at Ahmcdiiuggur, not daring to withdraw 
from the scene of iu^tlou. His youngest soil was 


serving against him in the ranks of the Mahrattas, 
and had been even proclaimed Emperor by them ■ 
while he ivas both jealous antt afraid of his eldest son, 

8hah Alum, Between four and five yeiirs had been 
thus fruitlessly occupied, when Aurungzebc determined 
on tlie completion of the scheme tl^at had been com- 
mcncod by his father—the reduction of all India under 
his sovereign sway. 

In ZG8d the Emperor advanced from Ahmednuggur KJSG. 
with an immonso army, and joined at Sliolaporc the Aurutif^- 
forces of liLB favourite son Azim, Soubaltdarof Guacrat, 
to whom he w'ished to give the honour of completing fialijupi- 
a conquest that bad become no longer doubtful. Tlie 
iirmy of his eldest son wiis in the mean time sent ludin, 
to attack the King of Goleonda, Tlie Mogul gold 
had been so well cmploj^ed at Bcjaporc, that the 
Seconder Adil Shah found himself disabled by the 
desertion of his troops from kceiuiig the field, and he 
retired to his capital, wdiich soon surrendered, and he 
withdrew into a strong fort, which was reduced by 
famine to a capitulation; when the unfortunate monaixOi 
was brought before bis conqueror :n silver chains as a 
captive rebel, on tho 14rth Soptumber, 1G87. Ey tlie 
submission of this v'anquished sovereign, the last of a 
long Line of powerful princes ended, and his dynasty 
terminated. 8ultan Afcbar, convinced that lie could 
no longer maiJitaiu his independence after the fall of 
Bcjaporc, with the concurrence of his protector Sam- 
bajee, embarked on boajrd an English vesseb and lied 
to the Court of iBpalian, Sultan Main^um, equally 
fortunate, possesBcd himself of Hyderabad by the 
surrender of tho general ojiposed to him, and mafic a 
treaty with tlie King of Goleonda. Aurungssebe, now 
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released from all anxiety on the score of Bejapore and 
the of his son Akbar^ raoi clied against Golcoiida, 
repudiated the tn.‘aty that had been concluded by his 
ally, and put the King and his son into priflon. Tho 
fonnor was treated with the most contuTnolious indig¬ 
nity ; and it has btsen asserted tliat he had even been 
scourged, to extort from him a discovery of hia trea¬ 
sures. Aliou Jiousseiu died a pi-isoner at Dowlatabad 
la I70i; and with him terminated a dynasty that had 
existed for neai'ly two centuries. 'PIio Mahratta Sove¬ 
reign was now IcHfc to contend single handed against 
the whole i)ower of the Mogul Emperor. Aurungzebo 
rcijolved to overcome him by liis accustomed policy 
of dujdicity and cruelty. Sambiljcc was flurpriBCd, 
overpou'ered, and brought a prisoner before liim. It 
was proposiid to him to turn Moslem, which he indig¬ 
nantly refused, and he was in consequence exposed to 
tliG most brutal im^ult j liia tongue was cut out, aa a 
penalty for lus blaicphtunous rejection of the Prophi^t, 
and he was finally put to death hy having lus heart 
cut out from tho side of his body and given to tho 
dogs! It was tivcn said ill at the Emperor presided 
in i>crson over this outrageous and disgusting act. 

AurungKcbe, w hether instigated by the sanguinary 
bigotry of the Moslem creed, or masking an ambitioue 
policy under a sliow of religious ucal, never lost siglit 
of his cherished project of enforcing the conversion of 
the Hindoos throughout tho Empire by the Keverost 
measures. Tlie aneient temples of Brahma at Muttra 
and Benares were pulled down by order of the 
Emperor, and on their ruins mo squids were erected. 
At Alimodabad tlvere ivas a p:igoda of sitigulai beauty, 
the sculptures of which were defaced, and the sanctuary 
was Tniserably desecrated by ,tlic slaughter of a cow 
within its tv alls. And at length a heavy contribution, 
called a capitation, w'as levied upon the entire Empire, 
as a bounty upon tlieir conversion to the creed of 
Maliomut. This at length caused a w^ar in a new 
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quarter. The Sikha had been converted by the per- 1700. 
Boeution of Aumngicbe into fierce and annod fiiratice* 

The Maiirattus were oncouraged in eousofjuenco to 
new efforts; but, eluding direct rencountera, they 
issued from tlie jncuntuiiiB, reiicwitig tlioir old depre¬ 
dations, carrying off great plunder, and leaving tlic 
country behind them in the moat dreadful state of 
devastation. The Malirattas so enriched thcnist^ves 
at tlie expense of the Imperial dominions, that they 
attracted to their camp the discontentod of every 
degree, and the advantages of the war fell entirely to 
llieir aide. J^oveTtholess the Carnatic was eveniually 
subjugated in 1700, wliicli comidetcd the nieaftiire 
of the Mogul eoiifjuests, and rendered tlio rule of 
tli(! descendants of Tiiiiour paratnount throughout tlie 
whole of India. 

This empire was exceeded in I'xtent by few that had mid 

ever been collected under one sceptre, and probably by tJ,"! 
none in population and wealth. The annual revenuo hs 

lias been estimated at thirty tliree inillinns sterling, 
whieli Is about equal to tluit of British India at ilic 
present time* The population is probably very inucli 
greater now than it was iii the days of the Great 
Mogul, beeause human life is regarded as more sacred 
'i'he :idininistration of Aurungzebc was vigtirous only 
fur war, and could never be compared in point ul' uili- 
eacy with one that is matloto fiourish in a time of pro¬ 
found peace*—But it is now tinm to speak of its decline 
under our great hero. He was already sullbrjng under 
the infiiinities of an age that had already cxcwxlud 
fourscore years* lie was of too advanced an age to 
be able to direct in perHon a war against a foe so 
restless and alert as the Maliratta* His jealous policy 
made him afraid to #trust with the coniinrmd of 
provinces the more powerful Omrahs, wdio maintainod 
numerous tro<ipa j and acconlingly he made choice ol' 
persons without reputation or power, wlio pliiudercd 
for their own advantage tlie pravinccs they weixj sent 
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1707. to protect. Although no diminution of proapeiity 
clouded the decHning years of Aurungzebe, they were 
embittered by the anticipation of the Btorms for which 
he foresaw his deatli would be the signal’ and we 
Aurung- posacss the dying confessions of a conf[ucror. He is 

have fiddressedj on his deatli-bed, the following 
Ui Ills Bon. letter to liifi favourite son Azim :—■* Health to thee! 


Death of 
Aurung- 
KL^be. 2lHt 
Fohrunry i 

ri»c of the 
Miihr siting. 


My heart is near thee; old age is arrived; weahness 
subdues mej strciigtli has forsaken all my members. 
A stranger camu 1 into llie world j a stranger 1 depart. 
The instant which lias passed in power has left only 
sorrow behind it. I have not been tlie guardian and 
protector of the Empire, for my time has been passed 
v.ainly. * * * * Life is not lasting; there is no vestige 
of departed breath ; and all hopes of futurity are^ lost. 
* * * * I have a dre.-ul for my salvation, and wdth 
what torments 1 may be punislitnl/^ 

At length on Friday, the 21st February, 1707, in 
the OOth year of his ago, and in the 48th of his roigu, 
AurungKOl>e was seized with a fever that terminated 
an existence that had been perhaps as eventful in war 
and eornjuest as any recorded in history. Nearly a 
Century’s duration of liufiian life, and liaJf a Century’s 
absolute dominion, ought to have produced fruits of 
some endurance: but the rankness of a government of 
abi^olute power brought forth nothing but anarchy and 
confusion ; and the moment of the greatest esaltatioii 
of the Mogul was also that of rapid decay and im¬ 
pending diHSolution. A succession of nominal sove¬ 
reigns, sunk in debauchery, sauntered their lives away 
in secluded palaces, amidst the fondling of concubineH 
and tho speech of builbone. In less than a century 
from the death of Aurungzebe, the Great Mogul had 
fallen under the power of the Mahrattas, and was 
reduced to a condition miserable in the extreme; while 
the blood shed by the conqueror for tho establish¬ 
ment of the faith of Mahomet has fallen upon tho 
earth like water; and the Moslem and the Hindoo 
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are atiil as irreconcilable to each other throughovit 1707. 
India as the Christian who now holds both under his ” 
controL 


The traveller GemelH, who saw Anrungzehe at Peri;omil 
Bejapore in 1(395, gives a pleasing description of 
venerable appearanceIn stature he was rather riu'tt'r of 
below the middle siEo, of a slender mahe, an olive Aumug- 
complexion, with an aquiline nose, and a white beard. 

He walked leaning on a staff, like a erozior, for age 
had in some degree bowed his back, though it had not 
dimmed the lustre of his eye. His countenance waa 
benign, and Jiis manner affable. Ilis dress was always 
plain and simple. In camp he was the most inde¬ 
fatigable man in his army: the fii-yt to rise, and the 
last to retire to rest \ and he generally slept on the 
bare ground, wra]iped in n tiger’s skin. He was 
remarkably clean botli in his person and dress. His 
diet consisted for the most part of Jicrba and jmlse: 
no fermented liquor ever passL^l his lips. He spent 
little time in his seraglio.’’ He possessed an undaunttMl 
resolution and a personal intrepidity that never 
wavered. When coiiaiderations of ambition did not 


iutervonc, bis rule waa over mild and eletncut j but to 
attain an object every feeling of justice, honour, aiul 
mercy was postponed to his own gratification. 

ThcGrvat Mogul AurungSicbe occupies an analogouR 
position in Oriental liistorr to that which Louis XI. 
holds in that of the West. Religious severity was ,miL 
deemed “to do God service.” Craft and resolute huuia XI. 


un forgiveness were the eh ar act eristics of both in all 
the rotations of doniostie life: and they paralyzdl 
their foes by this unscrupulous energy as w^cU as by 
their deceit. Both were selfislily cruel, and W'ell versed 
in the art of dissimulation. They neither allowed a 
generous impulse ever to thwart the allurement of iiny 
object, nor a merciful thought to temper an absolute 
will, nor a thrill of compunction to arrest them in 
their course. Both were ascetic by nature, and hypo- 
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1707. critical by policy, and the most venomous craft was 
^ united with tlie moat morcilesa ferocity* 

We may conclude this account with a characteristic 
anecdote of the craft and cupidity of this inborn 
tyrant. For tho purposes of aiding his deep rcligioua 
Iiypocrisy* even in his youth he cultivated a close 
acquaintance with the Faquirs, into which community 
lie at length obtained admission. He had no difficulty 
in discovering that, under the guise of poverty and 
beggary, these cenohites amassed much wealth, wliich 
they always carried about with theni* Auruiig/ehei 
took advantage, tlierefore, of some occasion to invite 
thorn to a foist, at which, wlicn their licarts wore 
merry, he cliafol them for the wretchedness of tlicir 
apparel, and in a playful mood proposed to supply 
every one of them witli a new and decent garment. 
Tliey stubbornly resisted such an innovation ; hut not- 
withstanding their earnest entreaties to the contrary, 
he ordered his followers to bring in the now dresses, 
and forced them then and tlierc to cliangc the appfirol, 
directing t!ic old clotlies to be at once carried away 
and Imriicd, Among the eml>ers were now discovered 
a prodigious number of gold and silver pieces which 
these sturdy beggars had hoarded, and it was said that 
this ‘Miaul” was the nucleus of the great Avealth 
wliich from other quarters came into his net, and 
which enabled him to act more efficiently than hi a 
brothers did when they all took the field against his 
father ®. 

® Histerii^ <iF Indiai—Dnnc, Dow* and Alaurkc; 'Kic Con¬ 
querors of liidift, by *Sir Edward Sullivan; tho Modern Traveller 
ill IiuU**; IJitjgmphic UuivorfKjllc; MiliUir Couvcnintious Luxi- 
kuiu 

« 



OTTO FEROmAND TRATJN, 
COUNT OF ABENSMRG. 

JMJ'JOlilAL FIELD MAIISHAL. 


Ifcnli 1077. DinllTIH. 


It 19 generally stated that our hero was of Bavarian 1077. 
origin j hut, on inquiry, I leaiTi that there is no noble 
or ancient family of the natne of Traun m that king- ixlucnthm. 
donr At the same time Ahensberg is a town and 
castlo on tho river Abens, near the Danube, fifteen 
miles from liatisbon, and situated in Lower Bavaria. 

It 18 probable timt Otto Ferdinand Traun was the son 
of Ernest Count of Abensberg, a general of ui'tillcry, 
and Vico-Kriegs-Prcsident, who died iu 1(385, and 
whose name I have met with in liiatory; but all that 
has been recordctl of tlic youth of our subject is, tliat 
he was at first doetined for a eml or ailmmistrativo 


career, and with this object was sent to tlic Ifjgli 
School of the University of Halle; but at tho death of 
his father ho left school, and entered tho Brandenburg 
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contingtjnt of the Imperial army as a volunteer. Ho 
was present at the fatuous of IN^amur in 1695, 

when William HI., King of England—in sight of a 
Frcneli army under Mare dial Villeroy, directed hy 
the famous Dutch engineer Cochorn—triumphed over 
his rival antagonist Vauban j and, in spite of the glory¬ 
ing inscription placctl over the gate by Louis XIV, in 
1692, Uestored it may he, captured it never can be,” 
'jVaun had the gratiiieation to witness its surrender to 
the allieil army in which he served, after a siege ot 
sixty-seven days. 

In the War of the Succession, 1702—170S, ho 
obtained clisfcinction in the army commanded hy the 
Count Von Stahremberg, as General-Adjutant; and his 
tnerits had the goo<l fortune to receive the recognition 
of the Archduke Charles, who, in I70i, made him 
Colonel, when he was only twenty-seven years of age. 
He continued to servo with SWncmlmrg/* The Grand 
Captain,” who gave him the command of the so-calUHl 
Kehish infantry regiment, under the honourahlo coralU 
tion that he should continue to servo in Spain under 
him ; and this he did till that Gcncnil ejuitted tlic 
Peninsula in consequence of the KcutraJifats-Trnctat. 
It is related that when tfie Knglisli Goneral Stanhope, 
deceived by the boyish air of Tnum, asked Stalircm- 
hoig who the young man was who was in command 
ol' the regiment,” the cold but astute reply of the 
Picld-Marahal was, ” That young man will command 
armiee." 


1713, Traun quitted Barcelona with the Field-Marshal, and 
Is wounded followed in Ins army to Genoa in 1713. WliUe he con- 
tinued in Italy he had assigned to him the command of 
20 tli June, an auxiliary force under General Mercy, which in 1719 
proceeded to Sicily, where he ^as present at the battle 
of Francavllla, the 20th June, in which he was dan¬ 
gerously wounded. After he recovered from his wound 
he had a command at Syracuse and at the mege of 
Messina, and subsequently was constituted Governor- 
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General of Sicily for the Emperor, when the Spaniards 1783. 
were driven out of the island, the 26th June, 1720. 

In 1733 Europe became anew involved in trouble 'Var ou 
by a cToubfe election, consequent on the death of Angus* Jf tbla ICiiig 
tu3 IT., King of Poland. Stanislaus, whose daughfe'r of Poland, 
married Louis XV,, had been elected King, and had 1733. 
the support of France, who concluded a treaty >vith 
Spain and Sardinia, aitd agreed to declare war against 
the Emperor. On the other hand, the Elector of 
Saxony, son of the deceased ICing, had been elected to 
the FolUh throne by another faction, and was sup* 
fiort^d in liis pretensions by the Emperor and the 
Czar. A general war was thus iLindled. On the I2tTi 
October Prance scut an army across the Aljis, which 
joined the King of Sardinia at Vigevano on tho 2f)th \ 

Traun was conanlied by tiic Imperial government Tniuu's 
as to tho best mode of carrying on the war in Italy, 
and gave it as Ida ofunion,—’to concentrate all tlie 
Austrian troops tliat were scattered through the ia 
Italian peiiiusula, and march at once boldly to , 

tlie Infant Don Carlos advancing from Toscany witlnicLiUi 
a Spanish army cons^isting of 22,000 men. Dut it lias 
never been ihf^ ^forle of the Empire to evince prompt- the J>nki* 
Tiesfl and emorgy in the operations of w^ar. Germany Ih-Twick. 
could not move so quickly, nor appear ao rash as to 
adopt Truun’fl counsel, but, with the mixed tempo- 


L Tirtii war, coiiinicured on tlir ground of the eiteecBuion te tlici 
‘Elwtive Crown of Portugsl, has very little ftirtlier conncxicMi 
with tbut kingdom. jStnnislauiii, unable to reijiflt the Stixuii 
army, supported liy lluBsia, gave Up the contest, and shut Inin- 
ftclf up in Uttiit'dg, from wliciico be narrowly csciiped beinj^' tiikeii 
prisojiCT, tho 28th Juatj, 173h wlicu he returned to Franco; lie 
died thirty years afli^rwAKls In the Duohy of LfOrraine, wbicli he 
bad obtained tn the scramble by the aid of his father-in-law, 
Louis XV., who rctaincul \be auccession for IVanee. Augus¬ 
tus nr. thus found the Polish sceptre safe la Ids grasp, and kept 
a magnificent Court at Dreadeti, living in unbounded pomp Rnil - 
extravagance, until the Seven Yenrs^ War disturbed his ignoble 
repose, and ultimately led the way to the partition of l^oland# 
TOL. III. V 
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rizing, ftcq^uisitiTe feeling of laziness and wm^ncss, 
scattered her forces about Italy, in order to be enabled 
to occupy every castle and every fort which her anue 
had acquired in the Peninsula; but yielding every thing 
in thy end to that same cunccntmilng policy of her 
adversary which she had failed to adopt Wfieri Traun^s 
prescience TCcoiTuneuded it. The war tliug commonced 
in Italy was graced with the last sighs of Mardclial 
Villars and of the Duke of Per wick ; tho latter of 
whom was killed at Phillpsburg on the 12th June, 
while the former died on the X7th at Turin; both of 
them lx;fore tlio campaign began. 

Tho French army was victorious over the Duke of 
Wirtemhcig at Parma on tho 2nth June, and again at 
Guartaka on the 19th September; but Traun, liaving 
only 3000 men under him, threw himself into the 
mountain paas of San Germario, at the foot of Mount 
Cassino, in the AppennincSj where he defended tho 
frontier for twenty-three days against a far suporior 
adversary, calling earnestly for reiuforcementfi, which 
were never granted to Ida desperate appeals ^ and, 
accordingly, fic was at last compelled to fall back, 
in order to unite iLimself with an Austriim eoiiis at 
Capua, where, under the protection of fortified walls, 
ho hoped to be able to make a stand against tho 
enemy. 

Hut w'hile tho GcTman reliance was estahlisbed on 
forts and castles, no care hnad been taken to put these 
into a condition of defence. To IVaun'a great aston¬ 
ishment, be found when he arrived at Capua tliat it 
was by no means capable of being maintained even 
against a amp de wwirt, for the walls were dismantled 
and crumbling. But he was not a man to despond 
under any diaadvantiige, but, ^ith a resolute spirit, he 
availed himself of the time allowed him, and drew 
freely upon his inexhaustible natural resources to 
the repair of old walk, and deviso the construction of 
now works, such as might enable bim to make a de> 
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tcrnflincd and persevering resistance. The Count di 1734* 
Visconti, who was viceroy for tlie Emperor iu tho 
Booth of Italy, aasembied tho militia of the country 
and collected some troops, in order to form a camp 
at Barletta, on tho Neapolitan shore of the Adriatic; 
hut the Duke do Montomar marched against him witli 
a commanding force, and on tho 25tti May brought 
him to action, and defeated him, at Bitonto, near Bari, 

Traun was accordingly loft isolated on tlio opposite 
shore of the kingdoiu, Nevorthcleeis ho kept heart, 
and caused outworks to he cunstriictcd at Capua that 
Ttiight cover liis men and even Ihcilitate occasional 
salJu'Si and lie kept luiuKcli' on the alert so as to 
obtain provjsioris and ainmumtion, and Rome addition 
to Ilia niilitai*}" chesU On one occasion ho induced 
a piirt^uit against his troops which brouglit the pnr* 
suers under a nuuiked battery, wlierc the enemy were 
e\|JOficd tii a icrrihle shiughtcr. During tfie uiglit 
of tlie 21^1 fteptetiihur he move<l out of Capua witli 5(>0 
or fiOO men, with some guns which he ke]it concealed, 
and began t o <lig as though lie intended the con stria-- 
tion of an earthwork. The bait took, and he was 
attacked by 1500 Spaniards* A brief skintdsh ensm'cl, 
when, tho outposts falling hack, tlmy were followed to 
a place Avhere his guns opened upon the enemy so in¬ 
cessant a tsrosa Jirc, that they were bewildered, and 
niiule their escape, leavitjg 500 dead on the field* 


The Spaniards continued, ncverthoJcPS, to be every Coiifiti- 
whcrc sueces&fnh Tfie i>trong fortress of Posaro in the 
Ahtuzzi capitulated; and the stronger fortress yfmdater* 
Gaeta fell, without the loss of a man, m the siege 
in August. Still Traun kept his flag flying till tho 
24th November, when he was at length obliged to 
surrender, hut not before he had won from his be¬ 
siegers the most honourable terms, and iicrmission to 
retire with all the honours of war* Tlio Neapolitan 
general Colletto leaves on record this eulogium, “that 
he found the magazines were empty, and the hos- 
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pitalft full.” If it ivas Traun’s misfortune to yield 
a fortress to his Emperor’s enemies, bis defence added 
so much to his military fame, that liis sovereign named 
him Foldzcugmcister,—a rank of which there is none 
corresponding to it in the English or French serYice, 
hut it is about equivalent to Senior General of Infantry, 
and only inferior to that of Field-Marshal, the highest 
in the scale of Austrian niihtary honours. 

In 1735 Traun was sent into Hungary to quell 
some new revolt that had broken out in that king¬ 
dom. Hu encountered the leaders in a forest near 
Arad, where he ma<lo a severe eiample of them, and 
eventually, partly by tact and partly by mildness, he 
put down the insurrection, and was rew^irded, on his 
return in 1730, by his nomination to be Commander- 
in-Chief and President Viceroy in the Dukedom of 
Milan; and in 1737 Parma, Piacenza, and Mantua 
were still further added to his government* lu 1740, 
before the death of the Emperor Charles VL, Traun 
was raised to the dignity of Imperial Field-Marshal, 
and was recognized as the first man of tlie day for 
sagacity in the field and determination in government* 

In tlic above year the death of the Emperor Charlcfl 
VI* again brought all tlie armies of Europe into the 
arena of battle, and then^ 

" Pair Austria epi-eadcii in vain her mournful cLanas, 

The Queen—the beauty—acta the world in nrmsi*” 

Field-Marshal Traun, in the capacity of Imperial re¬ 
presentative of Lombardy, received the homage of 
the Italian Dukedoms on behalf of Haria Tlicresa 
on the 21st January, 1741* Three weeks previously 
Frederick 11. of Prussia had unscrupulously com¬ 
menced the war, and bad tiken possession of the 
province of Silesia, with twenty battalions and thirty- 
six squadrons, 

Field>Marahal Traun immediately assumed the com¬ 
mand of the Austrian and Sardinian troops in Italy, 
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and he estabJished hie head*quarterB in jl’ebruary, 
1742, at Modena; for it was the admitted rule of the 
day that Italy should ho the stage on which the 
quarrel should ho played out, although the cause of 
the war was wholly foreign to its people. The Duke 
of Montemar commanded the Spanish army, with 
which he took up a position on the Panaro facing the 
Imperialists, but had not taken action before the 
(k>unt dc Gages arrived to supersede him. This 
general attempted to penetrate into Tuscany, but was 
prevented by the vigilance of Traun; and after some 
manojuvring botlj armies took up winter quarters. 
Tliu Imperialists were distributed in the Uologneae, 
and the Spaniards in the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma; but in mkl-winter orders were sent to Do 
Gages to give battle to the Austrians in three days; 
and the Spanish general, wlio desired to escape the 
same fate that had visited his predecessor, prepared 
to obey tlie haughty mandate of hi a sovereign with 
(spirit and address* He knew that the Austrian army 
little -elrcamt of an attack upon them in the inclement 
jseas<)n of the year. He therefore covertly brought up 
his troops out of their cantonments, and, to veil his in¬ 
tentions, he amused the people of Pologna by giving a 
ball on the 7th February, during which tho intention 
of their general to attack the encniy in the morning 
^vas abruptly nuulo known to them. It was quite an 
affair like the eve of Waterloo:— 

** Tli(5ro WHR n Buuud of revelry by lught j" 

and as there, the officers stole away from their dissi¬ 
pation to join their men, alrcatly in order of mttreh, 
who were stealtluly moving to catch Marshal Trauu 
napping. The Spaniards had taken every precaution, 
by carefully guarding all means of egress, to prevent 
any intimation of tlieir intentions from reaching the 
enemy. 

But nevcrthcle&s our Field-Marshal had a friend in 
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I74?t. their camp, who, at the risk of his life, escaped to him, 
“ and gave him warning. He was at once aroused 
to the irainlnenco of hia danger, for he waa not a 
man to bo caught asleep at !iis poet, and when once 
apprised, spared neither mental nor bodily eiertion to 
meet the danger, but moa)ited his horse, assembled 
his army, inflamed their ardour by word and deed, 
and tljrew himself into thu bloodiest mid-nielec to 
meet thu attack wliicli came so suddenly upon him. 
Two liorsoB-—one immediately after tlie oilier—were 
shot under him, when ho sprang upon a third, and re¬ 
pulsed near Camposanto the Walloon infantry, although 
it greatly outnumbered Ins own. The victory would 
have been more complete but tliat Ins cavalry ha<] 
sulFered s<;vei'ely in their matutino exertions to rq>cl the 
sur])rise; and Traun was consequently uiiabLe to follow 
up b is success, although the Sjiaiiiards, in consequunee 
of tlieir defeat, lost JitKJQ men,—an amount equal to 
half their army. TJic Piedmontese Hcuoral, tlie Count 
d’Aspremonte, was killed; and so were two generals 
on the side of the Imi>crialists, The Count de Gages 
reerussed the Panaro, and, retreating rajndly from 
Bologna, iiiarched to Ivimint, where he took up his 
camp and fortilied it. lie deserved but little credit 
for ids dispositions in the battle, which he ha<l fought 
but badly; but it was only to satisfy the Court of 
Madrid that he fought it at all, and with no pro-eun- 
sidered plan of any splendid result. Traun establiriied 
his beiubquarters at Caqn, from whence ho defended 
tfio passage of the Panaro wHtli fresh renown. 

Both the opposing generals were victimized by 
home criticism. It was the fiery temper of the Queen 
of Spain that urged Be Gages to attack at Campo- 
santo; and now Tratin was boseiged by exhortations 
from Vienna tej march away for the invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples, Ko distant administration can 
ever safely direct the movements of an army in the 
field; and the Aullc Council of Vienna, in its whole 
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hiatorj, is the worst example of the constant attempt 1743< 
at interference. Should tho general who has the 
command disappoint his employers, there is the easy 
remedy of recalling him, and placing a more accc]it- 
able general in his stead: but in military command 
no distant interference is tolerahle. Our Field-Mar* 
shal refused to adventure his army into a hostile 
and difficult country, where he had no base on which 
to establish cither his strategy Or his supplies, and 
he proved his intelligence and honesty by distinctly 
refusing the advice. It is probable that the opinion 
entertained at Vienna of tho proposed operations 
against Naples was shared in by the Saixliniau King, 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the Sardinian army 
remonstrated with the Field-Marshal on his refusal. 
Accordingly Traun resolved to resign his Italian 
eommimd, which ho had conducted with ability and 
euceesfl, and Count Lobkovitz succeeded under the Im¬ 
perial Commission, and in 1744 carried the war into 
tlic kingdom of Naples; but by the end of the year 
the Count had great difficulty in cscajnng from the 
]>ursn[t of He Gages, and lie was glad to re-establish 
his army in nearly tlio same quarters as those bo held 
wdien lie took over tho command from Field-Mai's ha 1 
Traun. 

On bis return to Vienna Traun was most graciously Is neftin 
received by tlie Quueu, Mana Theresa, who assured 
him of her favour, aaying to him, “I think of you as 
I do of every honest man,” and bestowed upon liim 
the order of The Golden Flecee,—the highest honour 
at that time witli which the Imperial throne dignified 
a subject. In January, 1744, he was made GeneraJ-in- 
Chief in Bohemia and Moravia. Frederick the Great 
had invaded Silesia in*l741, and had gained tho victory 
of Molwitz over the Austrian General Noipperg, and at 
Czaslau, in l?42, where he had overcome l^riuce Charles 
of Lorraine. But on the other band, one French army, 
under Mar^chal de Bellcislo and another under Do 
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1744- had been driven out of Jiohemia by the Im- 

^ perialists, and narrowly escaped capture at Prapie; 
while IGjOOO French men under the Comte dc Segur 
actually entered into tonuH with Count Kheveiihiiller, 
at Lina wliose enterprising spirit assisted Priuco 
Charles of Lorraine, and cheeked the tide of adverse 
war against the Austrians. This distinguished officer, 
however, died on the 2£Jth January, 1744, and it was 
deetned desirable tliat a successor of competent mili¬ 
tary reputation should be sent to oeeupy that great 
adviser’s place, as councillor and assistant to the 
Appeintod Austriiin Conunander-in-Chief Accordingly Traun 
^ beciime chief of the staff and military adlaitt^ to 
Charlca of Prince Charles, whose fate it was always to be 
Lorruinc. defeated whenever he commanded, excepting when 
Kheveuhullor, Lrowno, or Traun was adfatu» or dry 
nurse to him. Yet the same pseudo*aristoeratic policy 
of the Km [lire continued the young General in the 
supremo command. 

Xotwithstanding that the he.stowal of such a high 
appoiiitiuoiit as Trauti now received is the most eon- 
vineij^g proof of the esteem in whicli ho was held at 
liead'-nuarters, yot it is I'emarkcd by Frederick the 
Great that Austria treated her distingiiislied subject 
very ungratefully in this manner of rewarding him, 
because he was always placed in the background, so 
that not the slightest mention was ever made of him 
in the public reports. Priuee Charles of Lorraine was 
brother of Francis, the husband of the Queen j but he 
was utterly ineompetent for liigh military command, 
and “ knew inuefi better how to take care of himself at 
table and the bottle than in the field,*’ It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to give him such coadjutors as these 
distinguished men, although lii^ royal name has been 
transmitted to posterity with the credit of their 

^ S«g\ii^9 vujfortutiate wife wns roccired, on iDAkhig her up- 
iNjuraiicfi Ht the tJicutre of with derisive crio9 cf “ 

'* LinJfi,” HUd HL-tuhJb^ died of alinmu Hiid terror under them. 
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iticosures. The same remark that has been attributed 1744, 
above to the King of Prussia is endorsed bj the “ 
Austrian official historian Schlosscrj—“ that the Court 
pjirty in the year 1741! behaved with great injustice 
to the valiant Traun ; although tho Queen always 
acted as if she placed her entire reliance on bim/^ 

Field-Marshal Traun joined the army of Prince Thi^ Aa^- 
Cliarles at the camp of Heilbi on, on the Neckar, in 
April, 1744. It was from 40,000 to 60,000 strong, Frawtie”'^ 
and was opposed to a French army under Mareclial de ^ci'da a 

p<)W4'rful 
forrii 

the Queich, witli tlie Havarian army, under Marshal HKumal 
Scekendorf, on tlio side of Pliilipahurg, which well 
watebed tho banks of the Ithinc from Mentz to Fort 
Louis. The operation winch Traun suggested to 
Prince Cliarlcs was, to carry the Austrian army across 
the Hlune, iu spite of this apjiarently iiisuniiountablo 
diflicLklty ; but lie eontided Ids plan to no one else but 
(Tcneral Franz Nadaisti. lie first ortliTcd forward 
detachments towards Ketsch and Stock si ast, between 
Spiro and Maiiheim, while General PilrnkUiu {or Perklo) 
threw n bridge across the liliiiie at Gcmmcrsheim, 
by way of demonstration, as though a passage would 
be forced across the river at this point. TheMareuhal 
de Coigny accordingly sent Seckeiidorf with the liava- 
rians across tho lihinc from Lauterbourg, while he 
maielicd tlic Frencli army to Womis and Fran ken tb ah 
Traun immediately availed himuclf of the great gap of 
river sliore that intervened between the two armies to 
despatch Nadasti across the stream ; £000 Croats, under 
the command of the famous partisan Baron de Trcnck, 
ill coni^tKjucnce crossed the river in flat-bottomed 
boats, and surprised three regiments of Bavarians 
posted near Schuidt, w4io, astounded at so unexpected 
an appearance, took to a precipitate flight. Nadasti 
immediately followed up this succobs witli 9000 hus¬ 
sars, who crossed upon some pontoon bridges hastily 
thrown over by UarnkJau. At the news of a passago 


Coigny, who was posted with his principul force 
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1744* by the enemy Seckendorf hastened to the riTor bank, 
but did not dare to attack the cavalry, as be ought to 
have done, but fell back to obtain the aid of Prince 
Waldeck’a infantry ; before however they could arrive 
he learnt that Coigny had returned to Landau ; and lie, 
fearing to be cut off from the French army, hastened 
to join the Maroclial. No time was lost in enabling 
General Biimklau to perfect the pontoon bridges; so 
that by the 3r(l July the whole of Prince Charleses 
army was effectively transferred to the French side of 
the lUiinc, and, without tlic loss of a man, instantly 
occupied the lines of Spire, Gemmersheim, and Lautor- 
bourg. The immediate effect of this most successful 
operation was to force King Stanislaus to quit Mnn- 
lieiin, and to oblige Harcchal de Coigny to concentrate 
Ins tbrcea for the jirotcction of Strasburg; ’wliilc the 
King of France was no sooner apprised of the Austrians 
having erosacd the Ithine, and establishod themsclvcB 
in Lower Ale;ice, tlian he despatched tlic Duke de 
Noaillcs with one army, and Marecbal do Bcllct&le with 
another, to hasten to the asaistance of Coigny ; wliieh 
thus brought throe Marcclials of Fi’ancc at the licad 
of Ll(i,000 men, to make head against Prince Charles 
of boiTainc and Marslml Traun with only 70,000* 
Priiili'nt Tiie operation of crossing the Kliine in face of such 
a force was worthy of tlie name of practical strategy, 
Tniuii. ^>'Ud is a valuable example of it* AU the necossiiry 
preparutiornii for tlie combined movement were j:tatiently 
considered by Prince Charles, Trauii, and Nadasti. 
The time and place were well discnsswl, and every 
espedient that could be thought of w^as resort mI to in 
order to throw dust into tlie eyes of the enemy, Tlie 
didicuity, and almost imjxissibility, of ejecting a pas< 
sago across a river so vigilantly watched and de¬ 
fended was debated by thorn in the presence of spies 
and listeners with a view to their reporting to tho 
enemy the utter apparent despair of a successful pas- 
sAgB of the Rbine^ while sealed orders were fs^iied to 
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tlie principal comtnan<l6rs for their guidance in the 1744. 
proposed operation* accompanied with directious that 
these ishoald not be opened until the firist signal gun 
Bhoiild be fired. The secret could not thus escape. Six 
cannons fired at intervals before the day broke on tlie 
lat July, gave the information to tho other corps 
d^armee, and all obeyed fnithfully the signals that 
carried out this most successful masterpiece of tl;c art 
of war. 


hVederick of Prussia had for some time viewed with 'flui King 
jealousy the reviving power of Austria, and was iin- 
patient of liis isuhition from the war whieli was now 
again nigingj altliougli he bad obtained fullj and even -j^d 
legitimate posscHsion of that Silceia which he had so TnlnJ^ro 


dishoncstly and wantonly coveted. He tliought, liow- crtinaos the 
cver^ lie might gain some new advantage hy sinning 
the critical opportunity when the Austrian dominions 
were drained of troops, and lie was furtively preparing 
a new spoliation of his victim, the Queen of Loliemia—- 
no le.ss indeed than such another increase to his king¬ 


dom as Silesia. Accordingly lie despatched Marshal 
Sdmicttau on a secret negotiation to X^aris, who on the 
I Stli May signed a treaty with Jjonis XV'., and before 
the fact transjiiriHl tbo King Imstened to recoinimmec 
hostilities. (In tlie 0th August, 17-14, he liad already 
entered the Electorate of Saxony with mi army j iind 
on the loth September had carried bis army across tlie 
ErK-Gebirgo, entert^il Hohemia, l>cKiegi;'cl aiul captured 
Prague, and jnade bimself nnister of all the kingdom, 
ostensibly on behalf of tlie Emperor Charles of Bavaria. 
ThiB vigorous opening scene of the Second Silesian 
War uiipearcd ns tliough it would bring tliis redoubt¬ 
able rival of Maria Theresa even to tbc gates of Vienna. 
Couriers bearing iiiforrflation of these proceedings, and 
demanding urgent assiatauce, were successively de¬ 
spatched in all baste to Prince Cliarles of Lorraine, 
who, as we have seen, was threatening with liis vie* 
torious legions the very kingdom of Louis XV*; for 
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1744, Ui&re was no army in tlio hereditary States that was 
able to stop the progress of the King of Prussia. The 
Pnn ce and Marshal Traun stood within sight of the 
great prize for which they were about to contend, 
and ytrasburg was almost in their grasp* when the 
necessity of determining tide new and imminent crisis 
in tlio affairs of their Queen eamc to be decided at a 
Council of War, which met on tlie 21 at AngnsL 

It was then agreed upon unanimously that the 
Austrian army should be withdrawn back across the 
Hhine, and liastcn to the preservation of the hereditary 
donuiins. But how to carry out tins resolve in 
Ihcc of the enemy was ii more difficult task than to 
determine on tlie attempt. It w'aa easy to foresee 
that the French w'ould not permit a passage of the 
nver witli impunity, hut would follow up the first 
iijovcnient of retreat with all their forces, so as to take 
iulvaiitiigu <jf a favourable op{Kjrtunity to fall upon tho 
Austrian army in its manoeuvres with sujx?rior num¬ 
bers whenever they miglit oliance to meet with any 
<letachnieiit of them in isolated movements. The 
inoTuent was most grave, and rendered the most 
heedful precautions necessary. On tlic 15th August 
tlie heavy baggage defiled to t)io rear, and on the Slst, 
before the French could get in movement, the Aus¬ 
trian army had taken up a position behind an affluent 
of tlie Zoor, on winch they stood in order of battle, 
rt‘sting tlicir left flank at Bcnhcim on the lihinc, near 
Sidz; and on the 23rd thej" furtlier ostablished their 
right wing on tlie buttresses of the Licbfraulierg. It 
was no pleasant information to learn tliat Scckcndorf, 
witli his Bavarians, was breaking up all the bridges 
across' the llhinc, in order to cut off the return of the 
Austrians to Germany. Howewer, ** tlio three French 
Marshals” made no attempt to interrupt the Impe¬ 
rialists, or to dislodge tliern from their strong post But 
every moment was nuw of most anxious value; so that, 
having collected all kinds nf boats that would float over 
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the stream, aird such pontoons accompanied the army ^ 1744. 

Trann emharted and carried the army safely across the 
Khine in the night of the 23rd; and before the day 
broke on the 24th the passage of the Khine was actually 
accomplielied, and the bridges removed. The same 
day the army marched and were encamped at Otters- 
dorf, on the right biuik of the river; and with i ncredible 
expedition the entire army moved away by forced 
marches, witliout stopping, to Donnanworth on the 
Danube, where it arrived on the 9th September, with¬ 
out having been followed,—the fact hoijig, tliat tlio 
grievous illness of Louis XV* at this moment of tiim' 
had completely partily^ed ali militiiry activity in the 
French armies. The whole operation was, nevertheless, 
a perfect masterpiece of military skill ; and it was Tnum 
to whom it was due; for ho was now invested with the 
chief' command, rrince diaries having tjuitted tlie 
army on reaching the Danuhe, Our Murslial con¬ 
ducted it across the Obcr-PfalK, and across the Iloch- 
mcr Waldj until lie reached Pilsen on the 22nd Sep¬ 
tember, having accomplisliwl nearly 3tX) mi lee in 
twenty-nine Jaya! He thought it due to his Sove¬ 
reign to make the Bavarian Ernpi>rc>r pay dearly for 
his renewed hostility, and unscrupulously laid waste 
the whole of tlic Palatinates. The Court of Vienna 
had, Ijowever, already sent an army into Bavaria 
under General Bathyanij who routed the united Bava¬ 
rians and Frol I eh at Pfaffenhofen, taking possossion 
of Kaiu, and driving their whole army out of the 
Electorate, 

The Ciimjmign that now ensued in Bohemia beLweeti 
the King of Prussia and Field-Marshal Traun will he 
found in some detail in FrederieVa “ History of his own tlie Khig 
Times/* hut scarcely in any form that will bo rccog- 
niied aa the antagonism of Field-Marshal Von TrauiL 
Prince Charles is still always spoken of as commanding 
the Austrians j yet between the return of the army from 
Alsnce in August, 1744, and the campaign of tlio fol* 
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lowing year, when the Prince of Lorraine lost the battle 
of Hohcnfriesberg and Sottj the e vents we have to relate 
occurred in Bohemia^ where we have every reason to 
believe tho Princo waa not present, having separated 
from Traun at Donnaawerth, Yet this short interven¬ 
ing campaign is perhaps the moat instructive Dpisocle 
in military history. It cicmplifitjs in a most remark¬ 
able degree the manner in wliichj by assuming the 
initiative with vigonr, and maintaitnug it with resolu- 
tlnii, the tables may he effectually turned against an 
Atlversary, and, by skilfully overcoming obstach^s, and 
availing himself of the salient a<lvantages of country, a 
general can display tliat practical strategy whicli is so 
highly to be eommendeih I'hia campaign has been 
fully and ably investigated by tho American General 
Watts De iVysttu', from whom 1 luive derived tlie 
principal portion of tlio informatiorL on which L Ibuiid 
my statement. His opinions and flotails arc corrobo¬ 
rated liy the article in the Militair-Convorsations- 
Lexikon, which gives the biography of Von Traun, and 
dedueea the opinion of the Pi'ussian critics that ** it 
Wits here that ''J’l'aun evjnce<l his talent in sti'atagem 
against Frederick in the brightest light.” Indecil the 
King himself says, All the ml vantages in this cam¬ 
paign were for tho Austrians. Tho comluct of M. de 
Traun was a inodol of ] perfect ion.” I concludo, there¬ 
fore, that I iira fully justilied in considering the cam¬ 
paign I am about to relate as Traun’s, and not that of 
Prince Charles of JjOrraine. 

The little kingdom of Bohemia Im played a consi- 
‘ derahlc part in military history. It is quite a fortress 
p in the midst of Germany. In form an irregular quad- 
rilater"!, it is enclosed by four mighty chains of granite 
mountains. The lirz-Gobirgc^ on tho north-west, 
separate it from Saxony; the liiesen-Gehirge, or Giant 
Range, divide it from Silesia on tlje north-east; the 
Boehmer Wald swell up between it and Bavaria on 
the south-west; and, lastly, the Erlitz and Sudetic 
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connected ridges of mountjiina, forming part of the 1744. 
great Carpathian chain, arc a perfect barrier to Bohe- 
mia on the aide of Austria and Moravia. Tho spurs 
of all those several ranges of lofty mountains run in 
and togctlicr through each other towards Prague as a 
central point in a network of ridges, peculiarly favour¬ 
able for military puq^osea* It has been the probable 
result of this conformation of country that the metropolis 
of Bohemia has had the unhappy fatality of being ex¬ 
posed to very frequent sieges, which has not been favour¬ 
able to its prosperity as a city of commerce* The king¬ 
dom is, however, rich in corn and cattle, and it is inter¬ 
sected witl\ abundance of water, so that the land is ex¬ 
cellent for pasturage ; and there is scarcely any part of 
it which is not eflk.*tLvely irrigated- Kxcepting the 
mountain elevations, which arc exposed to tho severi¬ 
ties of ail Aljiiiie winter, the climate is mild an<l salu¬ 
brious, enjoying a delightful temperaturti, with such 
genial weather, that tho grape and all otlier kinds of 
fruit attain therein to a great perfection. No country 
in BurojJe can tlicrcfore be jnore favourable for cam¬ 
paigning, as well for strategy as for the victual¬ 
ing ol' troops. A central triangle between tho Elbe 
and tho Mnldau, in wliicb we sliall now accompany 
Marshal 'fraun in his successful strategic operations, 
is nevertheless difTicult, because tfio valleys arc sub¬ 
ject to oi’crllows of the rivers. But it is to bo re¬ 
marked, that the water shed is all one way, trending 
to tlie north, where one single opening through tlic 
Er k-G chirge, near Lcutmcritz, carries ofl' the com¬ 
bined ilow of tho Eyer, tho Beraiu, tlio Moldau, and 
their tributaries, and drains the entire face of this 
little compact kingdom by tho great river Elbe. A 
bird'e-eyc view of it p^psenU to the student as diver¬ 
sified a country as defence could desire. Laigc lakcB 
or meies, marshes, streams, rivers, copses, wooils, 
forests, ravines, valleys, heights, isolated hills crowned 
with old castlca, inaccessible mountains, and naked 
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stony ridgeSf all spots where a lieutenant could cheek 
a general, and whore vigilance and activity might keep 
war alive for an indclimto period. 

On the 13th August, 1744, within one week of 
Traun'a arrival on the Danuhe, Frederick^ accompanied 
by his brother, Prince Henry, entered Bohemia, 
Zeitau with the “ Life Hussars ” had preceded the 
column, and an amusing anecdote is related of them, 
that wlien they encountered on the frontier Ester- 
hazy's Hungarian Hussars, the splendour of their 
sahretaelica eieited tlie cupidity of the more homely 
clad Prussians, and Zeitau presently found almost all 
his regiment decoratetl with tho coveted spoils of tlie 
Hungarian hoi'sc, who were soon routed by tlieir dis¬ 
ci pit no and dash, heightened on this occasion by their 
acr[uisitivenc?ss. Batliyauy fled before them in haste, 
altogether unable to stop tlic King's progress. 

The King at once laid siege to Prague, with H4,ODO 
men, and spread Ids army as fur as Ta)>iir aud 
Budveis, making all tlio kingdom east of the 
Moldau subject to him. IVenehes were opened 
before Prague on the lObh September; and on the 
12th the besiegers stormed the Zlska Ibrt, and two 
de]>cndent redoubts, called “ The Swalhjw-nests,” On 
the 14th three bastions were assailed by a combined 
attack; so that on the ICtli the capital was surren¬ 
dered by Ogilvie and Count ILirsli, tlic governors; 
and Vienna trembled, lest the ne^t blow should fall 
on herself, Traun saw the impending danger, and 
with his accustomed energy prepared for hard work. 
His first endeavour was to assemble all tlie forces ho 
could collect witlun any rca-sonable distance of his 
position. On the 2nd October he united the columns 
he had brought from Alsace w^th those of Bathyany 
near Mirovitz, about fifty miles south of Prague, and 
lialf that dietance from Budveis and Tabor, 11« unex¬ 
pectedly showed himself on the flank of the Prussians 
near Pisck, and manifested an intention to interpose 
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Ills army between Prague nnd lii'iiewclian, on ilic 1744 . 

^J'asiivii. Hifj li^lit troo[)S| ^rbicli weri' Vin*v sujUH^or “ 
iii adiviiy niul to lliose ol' tbe Kiii|^, 

SfOiiHMl tint country} cleared it of sopj^lies ; 
which object ihe PrusEiaii 1 Jt-iuTal Janus attcniptcJ 
to prevoni, and in no doinj^ was drfratrd with liws noiir 
I^fialilliansen. This alarninl the Kiii^i wlio called in ]iis 
ontl vLTii' dctadnnmits in on ley tv concent rate liis 
annv : but he adiuiL't Jiiiii'^idf that lie ilhl not do 

n ■ 

tliifl Rufiiciciitl^^ I'or lie Irit iran'i^^ons at Piiilvci>i and 
^r.ibor; wUitdi did eventually prove a blunder, for 
'JVaun immediately Tel] u|Hm Uhiwf stroni^ jdaces, and 
on the ?^ril Oeioher cajjlured hoLl] IbrtivsseK, M'ith 
tipwai'ils (d‘3lKU) ^ootl soldiers in ^sirrismn 

Field ..Marshal Schwerin was haslily dcspalelinl to M:ir}i}iFil 
IJenisehau : the Kin*]: hiniseJI'erossiu''tlie Moldan lo 
I'stahllsh liittisidr at the same place on tlu^ 1 Ith Uct<ib( i'h 
' j'his obli^c'd UVsiini to fall bju*k to ClumctK, situated 
on the Moldaii, wliere lie was joined on the l!2ntl hr 
2tbtHK) Saxons under tbc J)uko of Saxe-Wuissenlds* 

This addition to bis force jiroliabl^ l^avi^Traun asli^lit 
iiutucrtcal sii]Mn‘iority to 11 le Kiiie;, and ennibk'tl the 
<*onfederate Austrian and Saxon arniy to patixd Ibe 
eousd ry bctwcun Prai^tie and tins moutitains;, Fredt^- 
rick tbirsted tu brin;^ his adversary to battle^ and lite- 
mlly wailed ii>r ten days tlnoui^li waten'ourses or jiatlis 
never before traversed, till on the '2 ttli, iit iii^iitlalL 
lie came in tsiLfht of his adversaries drawji \\p hi oi'der 
of hat tie in position at less than a mile di.'?tatit. Onr 
Field-Marshal deemed it fur his interest to avoid an 


cncfageineiit, as the old, f:x[iej'ieiict'd, am! i cllt'diiti^ 
veteniii hud laid it down as a rule to put littlu eoii- 
iidenee in Fortune i for lie would say that a idtcbcd 
battle is the very st«ed on wliicli that cajitivatine 
]juk' delights to ride. He tiiercfoj'e mndi: his disj>o- 
eitions in the uiglit to carrv ont tins resolve* Acconb 
ingly when the King and his prineijial officers went 
forth at early morning to reconnoitre the enemy, they 
yoL. Ill* X 
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1744r- liig camp removed and estaldislied in an casen- 

tially dirterciit for it liad in the ni^ht been 

lifted HQ as to stand at Non KLaiij opposite the ri^ht 
flank of the Prussian anny, \ijx>n an almost precipitous 
lieiglit^ commanding a inarsli intorsected hy a stream. 
The most aouuiute Reounoissanecs on the part of tlic 
King and Ins most al>Ie adjutimts dcmonstmhMl tliat 
Traun^ft position was not now susceptible of any ad- 
vaiitngeoua attack. The ground wna so intersected 
with ravines and ditoliesj that tliure was no possthility 
of employing Ciivalry, The Field “Marsha I, liovvevor, 
evinced no life; lie did not ojien a giin, nor‘‘stir a 
lieg.” “My grand army which was have KUnllowed 
ujj Holicinia, and to have overrun AnstriUj meets with 
the fate that hefcll the in vine] hie Armada of Hpain^ 
and is foo)]naicd/^ was the remark of Frederick. It 
was iin[a'ttMhle for him in renniiu long Vi'ithoufc pro¬ 
visions^ standing still with 7n,0t)0 men in his IWnit. 

iStill more out of humour than when he jidvanerclj 
he gave or'ilcrs to his army to fall badt to Pis- 
cheli j aci'oss the ^I'nriava, ou tlie 2(itli, ilut^ to his 
purprisci Tranii quittesl Ids inacoesfiibJc position and 
followed close upon Ins heelSj resolving steadily, n? it 
would ujipcai’H, to put a presume n}ion the King, that 
should force him out of the kingdom : .so thnt when 
Ooneial Nassau nils sent forniuxl with n detiudnneiit 
to cxjiloro the iv>!id to Kolin^ he found SOOO Austrinns 
established on n height near Kutttmherg ready to op- 
^Kjsc his progress. These niaiiLeuvres aJl'or<l n good 
example of the jdain eominon-Eenso of practical 
strategy, in ojipositlon to Thenries of War,—to prove 
to your enemy, by little iiiridenls, that you an.‘ not 
afraid ' f him; and to avail yourself, whenever you caii^ 
of the advantage of pressing Idm when he is in re¬ 
treat ■ hecaui^o every one who lias aeen service knows 
how the tonipcrj and even the courage €>f soldiers, arc 
aHected aceording as they are the pursuers or tin' ]>ur* 
fined. Trauu not only fiont flying parties to alarm the 
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King for his flanks and liis communications, but a 1714. 
strong body of meii ^vUo stood so as not to be force-d ^ 
also irritatofi His Majesty in his Tnovomciits, by day 
jmJ hy night, never allowing him tlic satisfaction of 
a fight. Privations and ivant of sup|)liCH soon induced 
fatigue and sickness in tlxo Pnissian anny, so that it 
could not stand any whero, but was obltgud to move 
back. Tlie Austrian partisan corps at tlic same tiuio 
swannod arounel from every quarter, and proved nc^ 
stinglcss flics ; they followed liard ujion tbe hwds of 
the Ih-ussiaii army, destroyed their rest, and dogged 
every movement: they intercepted sujiplies, and cut 
olf couriers and mailH ; so that for weeks the King 
found liimself perfectly isolated, not even receiving 
int<dligcnee of what Mas jiassing elseivhei'c in Knrope. 

JiaroTi Trenck u as ubiquitous. AinUl rain ami pitchy 
darkness, lie wiis nevs-rseen till he was felt. Tlic IVus- 
siauK were startled at Kolin, wliich tliey only reached 
on tlicf 4th November, by the sound of cymbals and biir- 
barons music; and the next nioinent the suhurb of tlie 
city burst into a bla/i', while unt^eeu musketry was 
Ojieiied upon the cantoinuent. At another tiino the 
cotirse of a rivulet was turned at midjiiglit; so that 
ill the morning the liorses of the cavalry were up to 
tlieir bellies in water. There was ii perfect incapacity, 
under the necessity of kc-ejung moving, either to I't^seiit 
or to repel these insults. Onee or tMdee Frederick liad 
i\ uarrosv esea]>c of being himself taken prisoner as be 
busied himself with his troops in some of these inroads* 

1’hc Tasava a Horded him no check : the mcmoriihle 
baltle-ficldfi of JannitK ami O/aslau oficred no siieltcr, 
Fnderick vi-as impatient to make Trann strike a blow ; 
who, on bis side, ^vas gaining victories without fight¬ 
ing or losing a man, Had weather increased tlic evils 
of unremitting fatigue to the pursued in this life; 

and no choice was left to the invader .but to esea[>L3 
from the net in wdiich he ’was caught at any sacrifit'c. 

Tills ’U'os dilticult. If he made up his mind to hold 
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lii3 ground at Prague, he must give up bis commuui- 
cations witli Silma and bis o\m base. If lu: turned 
aside by Pardubitz, or KbiiigF=gratz, or Jose]ih8tudt, 
to gain the road to Silesia, Prague and all iJohemia 
vv'cre lost» Frederick neglected no o.\[jedieiit to ibrec 
Traun tc^ aeeepit a battle, or to make a ludt; but the 
t<^ield-;Marslial never assumed a ]>osition of defeiiee. 
but trod doggedly ujicoj liis opuoiiieht^s Imels itiglit and 
day j 80 Uiat the King was ptTlbreo oMignl to bill back 
h‘om tlie pressure tliat was continually put njM>n liiin ; 
and on the Slli or J)th November lie cut the flordtan 
Knot by crotising the Elbe near Koliii mid Kutteii- 
berg, 

Traun pulleil up at Ifreloek, wJuto he had esta¬ 
blished his ciunpj hut now he leceivu’d [leronpdory 
orders from Vienna to push on Uiidcr any eirnun- 
stiinees, and liaZiird even u erossirig of tlu: Kll>e, in 
order to cut off the King fruiii Prague. The opera¬ 
tion was a dillieult one, and demanded all tJie tiiet and 
ex[jeriehee of our FieliUMiirsbal to aceoini>lisii it Tlie 
banks of tho 7+]lbi.s wluuis tlm river is liej\^ driven to 
make au abrupt elhow against an intrusion of the ■ 
Moravian hills, rendered of course the stream more 
conllneil and eonseijueiitly stronger, and tlu! banks 
mom defensible. Tmun openly canvassed the impos- 
sibility of attempting a passage in face of the King’s 
army ■ and in cuiisequenee of bia wary spei.ebj Fre* 
der'ick, to w horn ibis language was conveyed, was 
put (df his guard. False nuimetivres, as if to attempt 
ii crossijig, werci iiia<lo from time to lime ; and Gcjicral 
Nassau was even permitted the opportunity of rejuilsing 
au attemptc<l passage at Ih'lealantsch. Tlie idea that 
the Austi’ians might make a dangerous doaceiit upon 
Prague wjls thought by tlietjPnissiaii Gcncrala to be 
pi\)bable; wliile Trauids real design of crossing the 
river apia'iirs alfcogellacr to have escaped Frodonck’s 
apprelu^nsion. Thus matters rested for ten days. 
At length, on the night of the 17th November, 
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thfi uniti'il Austrian and 8a!ton army were Etealtlnly 
moved forward to the river bank opjKirtitr TemitK. 
On the provions day some Halatjs and llnsj^ars M'ere 
swinn naeross tlie stream on their horsesj and ordered to 
eoneesd tliom^ielverf in ambuscade in the Ihlek woods 


that abounded Iherraboiits, reeeivin^ strict injuneiions 
tu stop, or shoot down if ueci’-ssarvj any jiatrols or 
ordeHies tliat ajjijJoared like messeni'orB with 

despait'lic'S to tbo K<ti^ or any body else, and to 
einpioy the most ivakefu) vi;^ilaneo day and nr^lit in 
tide duly. \Vit!i tlie nioriiin^ li^ht of the 20tli the 


first inlditiLT of a forward movcnicJit was imifle evident 


by tlm arrival of tbe pontoons, and the hiyiiig of a 
bridj^e ojiposite Solonitz, over which tlio must daring 
volujiteers speedily eJ!ected a passiige, while gnus and 
infantry f^peiM’d a bi^av^^ fire orc^r tlieir ]leads from the 


Iritli^ T bank. Zieiheli and Ills J Vussiaiis were, liowever, 


soon on the Jilei L, anti relumed an inee^sant and heavy 
liri^ upon the llnngarian and Saxon volunteers, wlio 
novt'h lieltss persseverrrl in tin" passage. Again and 


again tliey were driven back ; but rc^solulion at length 
]irt;Yailed ia llte teeth of fearful slaugliler- Tlie bat¬ 
talions of Wedel and Ibiddenhrock oonti'sied the act 


with ilenerals Sthiilenbrrg and J{uxthausen iioldy, 
but at lengtli ineireetually. Zit^tbeii sent r<‘[)f;aled 
ijiesseiigei's to kVedtaiek to solk-ii more strength ; but 
Ins messengers were never able to paj^s the woods ^ 
and Ibr live hours, during wliieli several bridges were 


eonstrueU’d liy Uencrai ik'lriiklan, not a man came, 


nor A tiingio message or order could reach to or arrive 


from the King ; so that Zietlioifs jiowJer being iioarly 
s]icnt:, and tho energies of liis troops ejihansted, be 
commanded a retreat, leaving Traun with the Aus¬ 
trians finnly eEtablisiie^ acroRii the KJbe, 'J1io truth 
is, that the llulaiis so w'cll performed their duty, tliat 
the eueei^SBive nicssmigers, whom during this struggle 
Zietbeu had despatched to flis Majesty, were every 
one of them intci’ceplcd; and, although tiie firing 
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was hoard atXolinand B^ckonitz^ the ahseiico of any 
ref>oi‘ta from liis General satisfied Frederick that it 
was nothing of any importance. 

Tho successful passage of the Elbe by tlie Aiisiriatis, 
however, proved of tlio first importance to tbc onemyi 
and deranged all his schemes. As soon as the King 
was apprised ofTraun's success he coiicentraU^d all his 
troops near AVischcniowitifiy and called a Council of 
War. The f]uostio;i was, to determino vvliether he 
should establish the army at Prague, and froncj thence 
consolidate tlnj occupation of Pohemia,^—or whether 
it would not be bettiT, under the oireunistanccs, to 
ev^vCllate the kingdom altogether, and carry back the 
army into Silesia. After some diseussioti, and on 
the proposal of Frederick himself, the latter altt rna- 
tive was adopted. Jiiilow', tlie King^s Aide-de-camp, 
with irmch daring, Intelligence, and presence of mind, 
made hb wav baek across tlic Elbe to General Nassau 
at Koliii, to carry the King^s orders to withdraw; 
which that General did with great judgment by the 
wuiy of Bydiowit^ and Ne<‘hanit^. Jlulow got access 
to General Einsicdclj wdio eommandetl in PiiHgm', 
to desire him to make the best of his way to follow’' 
the King across the nunmtains. He lound, how¬ 
ever, that Prague had ulrt^ady been evacuated on 
the 20tli; hut the Governor had in his haste omitted 
to carry out His Majesty’s dii'eetioiia, which w'cre,— 
to level the works, blow up the walls, destroy the 
heavy guns, bum their carriages, and throw every 
stand of small arms he could find in the city into 
the Moldau, and not to quit the city till all this watj 
accomplished. This neglect of orders brought Ein- 
siede^ into such disfavour with his Sovereign, that, 
although he succt^eded in bringing off the gariieon to 
unite witl^ the main army, yet he did nut again 
obtain employment until 1747, 

Tlie Prussian iiriny now commenced its retreat out 
of Boliemia in three columns by the passes of Glatst and 
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Trautenaa, and Ijy tlie narrow pass across tlie moim- 1744. 
tains leading' to i^riiunau. Thu march was iinjj^cd hy ^ 

tlio breaking np of tho ^voathcr^ whioh ryntlL^rcd moTin- iJoljciaia. 
tain-roads diHicult: Imt the Austrians had :in alTair 
wdth the Xing near Juroinirs on the 27tli November j 
and again the Pandoui s foil upon tlie reiir-guurd near 
Ploias+ These insatiable plunderers^ hoiveverj hearing 
tho grunting of hogs in tlio woode^ beenine instnutly 
more intent on catching and killing bacon for them¬ 
selves than on running the risk of met ting with 
mo?ic dsnigcroiis ]H‘cy, and so allowed the eneiny 
to get away, Jiv the beginning of Dreeinber every 
Prus.sian had qtiitted Policniiit; and Frodeviek n^- 

maiued witli his arinv till it reached Jannhuuscii on 

■* 

tha Gth^ wdit'u he quitted it, aiul repaired to Perliiu 
The King, who was always severe in judgnitnifc of the 
favdts eotnndtti'd l>v hiiiiKclf, was never backward in 

*f -r 

acknowledging the abilities of an adversary ; mid it is 
well knoIVn, from many remarks s{:attere<I up and ilown 
ill his writings, that he had a sjieciiil iidniiration for 
the Austrian rieuVMiirslial Von Trauu. Jle says, on 
this Pohciiuan eaiiqaiignj The eondiict of Traun is a 
model of e>Lec 111 nice, wddeh everv soldier fond of his 
profession ougiit to study, in order to imitate it if 
he has tlie ability to do so and now, when he was 
driven out of lluheinia, fie remarked^ I might make, 
with some advantage to myself^ a couple of eainpaigns 
UiKler Alarshal Traun t that is a man indeed 


In the year 1745 tlie great Kurofieari business w'as 171-5. 
the election of an Emperor in the place of “ The iSold 
Pavarum.” Tho House of Austria was intent of 

securing this for the husband of Maria Theresa, tlu: asi Kia^jc- 
Grand Duke FraUis of Lorraine. Frederick did lud 


consider it below his £twn ambition to seek to obtain 
that dignity for himself; and he was promised tho 
assistance of France. The Bavariim army had been 
worsted, and driven out of the Kleelorate, on the lOtli 
April; when the young Elector, having listened to tho 
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1745* of liis Agnates, concltulcil peace with the Queen 

^ of llu^ary, iiiid eiigag^eil to ujilioh) llie Jh'itj^riiiilic 
Sanoliou in Gcriuauy, luitl to "ivu hiij vote to tlie 
(3rami l)uke for Kmpcror at the clfciioTi, 

TUc !h iiis}i Culmiet also wislied to soeiire tlie (howii 
to liiin; ftiul tiius Jiaiiovor ^sith^d with tlie same party, 
as did aT;^o the Kleetor of Colo^oe* Nevi.-rthi Joss the 
iigeiils of J’^vuner tatiijH'nHl wilh tin" otlier ]>nncL:s of 
and used all their ifidueiice at iVliiideh to 
revive the ]ll■L‘telmion^^ of Jhivariaj while Louis XV,j 
not satisfunl with ne^otiatiii^, sent a ptnverful anny 
into the 11 eM uiidiT tho Priiiee de Couti, wlio hirth- 
wilh postc’d it upon the Maine, in eixler to overawe 
the dulilieralioiiH of the fjleHors at Kranklhrt, This 
arni^ was supposed to Tnitnl>er men. To 

j^uanmtee fivedsuti of eiunee in tiw hJleetonil (Vdlejre, 
and to si Ip] tort lu’r own preLusiuns, tlio Queen of 
lliiii^iiry desjiatehed I\Tarshal Traiin to eolli'i-t all tile 
trot^ps lie coiilil in tlie ois’cles of Suahia and Fniiienriia, 
anil in Hesse Ihinnstudt, and mandi to pioteet her 
osvuse. 


MEirvedeiis 

(jl‘ 

Trjian's 

l^r:u-Hnil 

iStraf 


On the 30th IMay Traun led his army in tluve divi’- 
s'ons frmn NeulmrLT on the Ihnuiln' into North Wir- 

■T^ 

te]nlll‘r^^ 'Phr Froiieli army was posted hehlnd the 
Neekejv Traiin, without ajij>eaHng to leejard it, 
inaiL'lied to Hall, on the Koclun', and thence hy 
T^fer^entht'iui, os tliough lui would cross the ^Vlatiie. 
I'lii" J*rince de Conti, on learniiiL,'' the direeliim taken 
by the Austrian army, thniiglit to head it hy moving 
in all haste, and by forcial marehes into ]leH:?o Harm- 
Ftadt, and encamped the plains near llmstadt and 
Obiuaihui'", on tlie Maine. Ihithyani, now actin^^ for 
Auslria under tlie p«u;o w'iili jlaviiria, liastimed to join 
Tn^nu, who hy tins junetio)i hat^nwirly an eipnility of 
force with liis advcrijury, Tfo tlierefore moved on 
with the [greater confidciieo, making continual feints of 
attacking J)c Conti in his camp at Uinstadt, which 
accordingly the Prince quitted to take post at Aschaf- 
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fciiburg^, on tliu Muinc, about twelve nirles north* 1745, 
east of UiUijtiuUj aiul twenty-three miles ^ the “ 
uastwaril nf Krunhfort, All :it onct; Trauu disap- 
peare<l from belWo tjic Fn;iieb, and was lost to their 
iTcoiinoissujices ami cvlairvun in the ^rcat fon'st of 
Aseliadeiibur^, aiul behind the screen of the foiH-st-cliul 
tSpe&Hiu t iimuiitaliis^ winch liero stretch to the north¬ 
ward until they bh'ud into the ajmrs of the Uhcnm- 
gehii’^e, Ihhind this leafy, hilly shelter, all traces of 

the eiieiny heoauic utieeriain. At one moment the 
%• 

Austria us were Inainl of at Wertheiiii,—at another at 
t)rhe. At hai^ih tleiieral Ihiriidan was found to 

iTTi 

have jKissed itjund tlie LVeneh It'ft, and, witli hts 
pout onus, \\as i’eeonimitrinf:]f n ]daee lor a hridji^' aciHKSS 
tlX' h'hiue at iiihi l■u!h^ jniit below JVlayenee. (hmti 
brohe i\]} iVrKii Airtlisideuburi^i where he destroyed the 
bridj^ff, and fell hack csn Ui’osi (Jerau, between Dann- 
fitadt and ilie 111 line, wben he heard that Traiin had 
crossed the Maine to offer him hattk% witli that river 
behind liiin, and that Ihirnelau had erossL‘^1 uv(t to 
the ^vest side of 11 le IMitne, and hail had an en^a^^e- 
ineiit with a Freueli fn.-e corps near Ojipenheiui, 1 h‘- 
twe<'n tlie I'Vmieh army and France, Ou m-taving 
this intdlii^eiiue tin- Jh'ince do Fojiti uuule no fm-tlier 


attiiin>ls to liuld his j^roiuul in tfie vieinify of the 
Flecloral cut v, hut ou the i-Sth duly eaiTiLtl liis whole 
army aej-nss at (Jeenslieim, and encamped near Ostlio* 
fen, not far from tise of Worms* Ifowever, lu" 
did uut rest there hut a^aiii lifted his eainp, and 
retired to ^lutler&tatt* Tiaiiids cavalry k<‘pt idusc 
behind the retreating- lViJu:e, from wliom they mlc* 
cef‘ded in eaptiirin^ IJis UigliticWs hag^^age. 


in consequeiico of this wondi'rfnl efiort of praetical 

strategy, Frankfort jvas no longer threatened. l*oU- i leeud 

lieal reiLsoTis may have prevented Traiiii fj'oin follo^vintr 

y ' . ^ ami jnjiriK 

after tile rreiieli aianv, as it was now rvinoved out of 


t];G way of intimididiug the election, ami conipeiled 
to retire behind tlio lUiiiie, iu the fauu of Europe, 
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without a hattlo, and witli acavcdy any epiliing of 
hloodr\Hy '\vell*plnnned marclics and tliu t^!ioicc of 
poaitious alone, tlie Austrian army stood round Prant- 
fortj aud thus the election eonld ho peaccahly procoedod 
with. iVaim reportt.nl liimself to his Queon that his 
hcad*<^uarters were at Heidelberg^ and theiie he awaited 
the bsue. In spite of all tlie oiJ]>ositioii of Louis XV. 
and Prederiek, the Grand Duke Franz attained the Im* 
penal dignity, and cm the 8tli October, 1745, the neiv 
Emjieror came fortli from the Klocloral city as Em* 
poror of Gerniaiiy to nicet his heroic wife, tlie Quetui 
of Jlungitry and Jlolieinia, in tho camp of their vic¬ 
torious army, wliieh nuw, niuler the illtistrlovis Field- 
Marshal \'on Trann, conducted tlicm bock in triiiinph 
to Vienna. 

In couKtHjuonee of the great exertions of Trann's 
isuceessftd eainpaigas, lie received a year’s leave of ab¬ 
sence to afford some rest to his war-worn body and 
mind, and l»y the time tliat period liad exjiired his 
active services wore no longer required* In reconri' 
peimu of Miem, however, tlie cdiief command of the 
province of Transylvania was conferred upon him to¬ 
wards the end of the year 1747 ; hut he enjoyed the 
lionour for only a few weeks, ha Ik? died ut the capital, 
Henmnmstadt, on the JOth February, 17tS, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

It is most refresliing to juoet witli a Warrior such 
as Traiiii, wlio is the bright esanqdc of a liighiy 
educated and uxjjcrienced commander of an army in 
the field* ITc extinguishes at once those pretenders 
who would Jay down theoretic rules of action, by 
ojjenly exhibiting an unfettered practice of all the 
jnost ob' tons qualities of a leader of troops. In Field- 
Marslial Yoti ClVaun we have a isan who had earned 
half a ccutury^R experience, with the intelligent know- 
h'<lgo how to employ it, and had been eminently 
successful, from first to last, againat the greatest odd$, 
with tlie most inadequate meam;* lie exhihitr.**, tliere- 
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fore, an esamjAe iti lustory wUieh doservCB t\ie mosii 1748. 
careful study on tlic part of miUtitry etiidentsy*’The ^ 
cliai’actor of his \varfaro ivas patient cirGunispectioUj 
wliicli always sougiit to ol^taiu its oHject without the 
last rcjjiourve of a battle^ and in this lie succeeded to 
an extent tliat has never been attained by any otlior 
katler of aji army. Strata^^'^m, which was liis lortcj 
although an almost forgotten espcdiciit witli the 
theorists, docs, in fact, caristitutu one of the isrincipid 
branches of the art of wav \ and it has been practised 
in all ages hy tlio most eminont Generals in a way 
that has justly advanced their military leputatiom 
Add to this those many little expedients and devices 
j^ilch sluiuld he in the mind of every General. Tliese 
ilnh^s have heeij tcrim'tl IVaetieal Strategy, and in¬ 
deed there can be no other; for war is so essenthilly 
jiraeticnl, that notlihig theoretical resjieeling it eaii 
ever he l^ole rated. IV e esteem old soldiers on ace omit 


of their experience, because experience In war is valu¬ 
able ; hut 1 never heard of any one wlio bad the least 
regard for the o}jiiiioii of recruits, tliough tliey were 
to give out their theories of war from night till niorn- 
ing. They should eondeseond to learn tlic practice of 
tlic art befons they open their mouths upon the 
subject, 


That Traun^s supenority has not been fully a]>prc- TmuuN 

ciated in lustory is niuleniablo; and this has probablv 

beon owing to his Itaving been generally constituted riitiily 

w'iiat in old soldiers' language we call '^drv nurse 

° ^ iiiijiUny 

to ivn in coin] JO tent, or not fully competent superior, nmuoirs. 

Thiii is tlie Instory^ of the two Silesian Wars. 

Prince Charles was too young and inexperieueed to 

have attempted, much less to have succeeded in, 

that wonderful militi^^y operation, the pitssage of 

the Jihine in defiance of a Freneli army, which 

gave so just a reputation to Mai'shal Traun ■ and 

this was of eonrsft much enhanced when it became 

necessary to withdraw tlie same army back again, and 
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to auecGod in tins lander much dosur oliscrvatioti from 
tlio ^iany» In the eampaigu of Bohemia Frederick 
wiLs ousted by the simple process of pushing him 
out of tho kinj^dom* The IVusaians, ojice on tlie 
move, weixj, hy dint of art, never allowed to atoj) ? 
and hero ^vgain a considerable river was crof^sed by 
mere aildross ; so that a most remarkable leatiire of 
these op< Tat ions was the wonderful sa^^aeity and 
boundlcBH resources of the commandinf^ mind of the 
General. Ilesnlts thus hi|»hly honourable to Marshal 
Ah>n Traun have been absorbed in the splejulour oJ 
another man’s i^lory to the Injiii'y of the real ]in.TJonner- 
lint til is ill justice may now be redressed by IrniiS' 
mifjtim^ tluj name of tliat great conrnuuider In th'‘ 
notice of future generations, 

It is beHeved tliat one reason wliy our hero has 
received sueh scant justice from history has been that 
his name has been ooutimially inistakon. Dnpareq, 
in his “ Historical and Military Studies on IVussia," 
aseribes IMarslial V^oii Trauii^s actions to ^Jarshal 
I>aun ; and Lord Doyorj in bis Life of Frederick the 
Great/’to Marshal Ihmin (Brown)i and even Seliiosser 
confused the actions of llicsc Field-Marshals, although 
they belonged to dinereiitj though nearly coiiiein- 
poraucous, campaigns \ 


3 Militair Convei^uilionfi Ijcjtiknu j AcliieveniiCUtii «f F'ield- 
Min^linl Tviiiiti, hy Geiiefiil Watthi di? Bi^yster; 

I'liivei'w^llc; bifr of I'VL'tleriek Jl,j IliMtolvc de ihjii 

'I'eiiiH; Vic dc t'lCiUTic Striisburg ot Baris, I7ti8, 
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LETTER DEDICATORY, 


llESJtUD TO 


.Y GEXKItAL OF TilE U^’1TED STATES; 


rtllOWIJfO FTIOM Tlllir LIVES OF THK WAUltlOlIS ASU 
of TIU: VATlS OF THE SEVENTEENTH, EltJHT- 
EENTII, AHH MNETEEM II t'ENTUJll ES, THAT THE 
TACTICS AND PIIACTICAL ST HAT EG Y OF 
THE OLD PIASTERS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
THE WHOLE ART OF WAR, so that offjciciis 

WHO OO JTT FOn honours” in the l=^HOrES3ION OF 
AUMS ^VtLL HO well TO MASTER ITS lUMTOBY WITH 
HILlOHNCJv AND DISCERNMENT, ESPECIALLY HURJNO 
AN INTEltMlSSldJl OF SERTlCB IN THE :ri£LH. 


Leasowe Ca?tle, 

MarL'h, 18611, 

Mt hear trENERAL, 

AltliougU we are not known iaco to face, yet 
your courteous and Hattcring notice of my works^ and 
the truly valuable hints and suggestions tiiat you have 
favoured me with in your several^comuiunications, render 
me largely your debtor; and I am desirous of marking my 
deep obligations to yon by requesting permission to 
dedicate my concluding volume to you and to your 
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military brethren. We appc«J to be men of mtfch the 
same mind, and of common sympathies, desirous alike of 
eraplojdng our common language for a common object,— 
that of enlightening onr comrades of a common profession 
with the nceesBity of applying the precepts of military 
history to the useful comprehension of their calling. Both 
of us agreeing that tlie beat instru(j ']ion for all oflicors is 
to be acquired from the deeds of tbo old masters in the 
Art of War. 

In having a common object, we had, however, it is true, 
different results in view, when we severally turned our 
minds to the study of military history. The United 
States were on the eve of a melancholy crisis of inter¬ 
national conflict, when you naturally wished, and you 
very reasonably desired to show, by the introduction of a 
better system of war, how to stay the waste of blood 
among yonr countrymen in a strife which made every 
brother on citlicr side a soldier. You sought, therefore, 
to summon the science of the old masters to the “ tented 
ficld,^’ and preached “ Practical Strategy/^ I, on the other 
hand, had fallen ** upon the sere and yellow leaf,” and was 
wishful to employ tJic profound leisure of my advancing 
age in propounding an increased knowledge of war among 
a generation of soldiers who had never had an opi^or- 
tunity to share in active service; and I had. also, as an 
old stager, become disturbed by the Intrusion of a new 
school at our Military Colleges, pre-eminently among the 
instructors of military history, who wore seeking to 
introduce a Theory of War, against which I sought to 
recommend a knowledge of tho past, or, as you put it'— 
“Practical Strategy,” In “Tactics” we neither of us have 
more than incidentally handled a matter that 1 am sure 
wo both agree ought to be taught and continually kept 
alive in the barrack-yard and camp of every army. We 
must both admit that Tactics is the first element of war, 
for without it the movement of troops would be utter and 
hopeless confusion, Nb effort of Strategy can be matured 
without a thorough knowledge of'Tactics. This truth 
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appears to me to be^ in liminef fatal to the attempt to 
educate young aspirants militarily before they have come 
out of the regimentdrill-yardThey muat first be 
ofiicore. 

My humblj labours in the cauao of military education 
have only aspired to^ produce publications that might bo 
regarded as a summarr of facts and events, \vhich havo been 
already recorded by Vhers. I do not claim the merit of 
originality, but merely to give a compilation from various 
souTi^s of things proper to be known by all soldiers. 
My works were written by me for the use of youths 
who have already entered the service of arms, and whose 
career has commenced, but whose profession baa yet to 
bo learned; and I desire to impress upon them more 
and more my ardent desire that every officer in the 
service should become a military historian, either from 
my works or from the original sources from which I 
have derived them* You address the higher ranks of 
the army, and appear to seek to philosophize tho Art 
of War, hy showing it to be capable, under its most 
scientific phases, of being less lavish of human blood. 
You write that “ although tlic natural principle of war is 
to do most harm to the enemy with the least harm 
to ourselves,’^ yet “ that good generals only fight battles 
^when necessity compels them-” and “that the most 
brilliant triumphs 4iave been procured by stratagemQ 
and address, without exposing armies to heedlesB dau- 
gers.” You say likewise that “ none but men who 
have never learned their business in actual war*’ will 
waste their best men and officers in seeking, through 
idle theories, unprofitable or unattainable roEulte, and 
that “ to sacrifice good old regiments is like turning tlie 
intelligent and industrious out of school and keeping on 
only with the fools and dunces,** I <^uito aubscribo to 
these high and praiseworthy sentinents. 

To Ijoth our grievances the remedy ia tlie same— 

* The Quarterlj^ Reviewer, by the way, cidls drift ** sppfied 
mechsmes,"' which appears & somewhat whiiuflical expression. 

a 2 . 
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Practieiil Strategy. 1 readay accept from you this ex¬ 
pression* It comprises all that can bo said or written upon 
skill in war, and while I agree with you that this is best 
evLneed by sparing the lives of its instruments as much 
as possible, I hold that this is in fact the whole art 
of war. Every one must adtSit tliat a perfect soldier 
is the most costly of artificial creations, and an effi¬ 
cient fighting man is the most ditfieult to repair when 
injured, or to replace when “ broken/’ so that in plain 
truth tlio firat general is ho who can by steadiness 
and carefulness gain victories without prodlgali^^ing the 
lives of his flolclicrs* This is unquestionably the 
of War to be most ardently sought; but inexperienced men 
have vainly imagined to supplement a School of Theorjf 
of War* To tins, I apprehend all who have seen real 
service are alike opposed, convinced that an army must 
he practical to he useful, so that those wlio would aspire 
to a knowledge of war without the cxpericnec wliieh is 
only to be attained in the field, should l>e condemned 
for devising “ maxims ” of their own imagination ; 
l>ecause such writers may assure themselves that in their 
ignorance they will tend to the waste of human blood, as 
well as to the defeat and disgrace of their scholars* Men 
may be driven, for their amusement, in these piping times 
of peace, to new studies; hut soldiers sliould keep to their 
books and at their ilesks for the purpose of acquiring 
information, and should not presumptuously seek to lay 
down mice or to [)reaeh dogmas in order to establish 
a School of War upon the most capricious foundations, 
without having earned that amount of practice in 
active service which may justify their teaching* 

Having now arj’ived at the cone!union of my proposed 
work, ‘*The Warriors of the Seventeenth Century,” I 
hope to he allowed to flatter myself that I have served 
my profession, by c<^ifying (so to speak) the military 
history of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. I trust I may claim that our English annals 
now comprise, through my fifteen volumes, a consecutivo 
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record of 250 years of thy Wars of the World. In the 
lang^uage of my Preface to the “ Annals of the Wars," 
I said, “ There is reason to believe that no work on this 
model exists in any language, and in my view it is 
of hrat impf^rtance that war shouild be studied through 
its practice, and thaj thi« void should be fulfilled.*’ 

Military history f the only true teacher of the science 
and philosophy of war. Napoleon said, “Head, re-rcad 
the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavtis, 
Tur^rme, and Frederick; this is the only method by 
whieli you shall master tlie aecretfl of the art of war.** 
“Votre genie edaire par eettc etude vous for a rejetor les 
masitnc^ opposes a cellc de ees gmnda liommcs.’* Again, 
** Let my son meditate upon historical works. Therein 
lies the only true philosophy of war. Lot him rend 
and reflect upon the wars of tlie great captains: it is 
the sole channel through which the art of wai* can be 
learnt/* 

A charming little Manual for Officers, called The 
Military Mentor,” writes thus; “History is the guide 
of all policy—not as a mere repertory of dates and 
events, but to study it by seeking to obtain an insight 
into the future through tho analogy of the past, the 
instruction of what will he from wliat been. All 
that is grt^at, surprising, or marvellous in the ages that 
are gone, may happen again in those that shall sue- 
coed ; for the moral world to revolve somewhat 

similarly and to have auccessivc seasons like tho physical 
world.*' “ A CCS principes rcconnus toutefois nc se home 
pas Tutude de guerre r ils doivent cn outre lire attentive- 
ment rhistoire dcs grands gencraux, car tout Ic got do dcs 
hommes superieurs est dans rapplicalion 

I recognize, however, in this sentiment a principal 
object in tho reading of all History, namely, the con¬ 
templation of the characters aiul even the icfiim&icalities 
of the “ praised men ** as they tended to success or failure 

« 

^ du MoutLcloia, 
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in their vocation. This laB? tenn ifl more courteoufllj 
expressed by the word ^eninSf a word and a thing' very 
often misapplied in common parlance. The posseBsion 
of this quality is too frequently regarded as sQperiority 
of mind, but it very commonly shows itself in abaoluto 
inferiority. In Science it lead^ to dirilllant conceptlons^ 
but in War it is flighty, and as oftetJileads to failure as to 
success. The knowledge of men, however, like that of the 
face of a country, should be studied and acquired by every 
commander of soldiers. Nature is always the same, but the 
varied combinations of its features make the landscape 
pleasing or unpleasing according to the circumstances; so 
the passions may be the same in many men, but tbe charac¬ 
ters are ever di derent, ** La connaisance du eoiur humain 
e&t a la langue unc influence prompte et decisive r ct 
un g^n^ral doit avoir rinstinct de devincr ce qui se passe 
dans l*4me dc ses soldats et chez reimcmi 

Military skill has been too often deemed to be an ^orfc 
of the mind, but I apprehend it is only so in respect 
to the energy and ready resources that it calls forth, 
and not as an exercise of deep and earnest thought. 
A most important military requisite that we learn from 
our fellow-mcn as well as from history, is that great 
desideratum for a commander in the field, the possession , 
and ready application of common “ Kesources," It is a 
mistake to suppose that these arc a natural gift,—^they 
may be innate, but are readily cultivated by persons 
of wholly different temperaments“and every one knows 
in his own circlo of what prime advantage it is 
to be able to apply, in a moment of imminent 
neoeesity, the common resources of the mind. Most 
sailors are found to possess these to a considerable extent, 
acquired as much by association and intercourse with 
others as from intuition; but soldiers should know the 
mystery of knots as thoroughly as hta bluccoat friend, 
for he ought, even beyond the sailor, to know how to 


3 Harmoilt. 
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Bubfititute fbr the desired ^ool or other requisite some- 
thing that will do aa well| because he has not so many 
at command, while he should also know how to lay 
down on the land the common problems of angles and 
figures, all which exemplify the necessity of practice in a 
soldier's career. ^ # 

Doubtless you kxow one of our most infiuential serialsj 
called the QuartoKy Review/' which has lately intro* 
duced to the notice of its military readers of Europe a 
screes of new works that within the lapse of a decade 
appears to have attained to such an induence in 
modern English military education as to threaten the 
admission of the doctrine of Theoretic War into the 
curriculum of our military schools and academies. 
I do not know to what an extent it has obtained notice; 
but regarding all theory in war, to be in a greater or less 
degree reprehensible, 1 desire particularly to call your 
attention to it. As you complain that you reside at some 
distance from good libraries you may not be able to get 
ready access to a work that reviews, with the greatest 
ability, all our domestic affairs, political and literary, but 
whose pages are rarely open to abstract military science. 
In No. 210 (for October, 1866) it gives an article headed, 
“Operations of Modern Warfare." The article in ques¬ 
tion is very- loosely, and (as an esponent of an ambitious 
object) very iaadcquately given* It states at the 
commencement that a limit is given to “ conditions 
of modern war," m order not “to waste time in dis¬ 
cussing campaigns or the incidents connected with 
them, from which nothing is now to be learned/' 
The field thus limited is not' One in which you 
and I would care to confine our studies, but altogether 
tho contrary, and so little indeed does even tlie re¬ 
viewer keep within his own bounds, that he starts with 
a reference to the “First Expedition of Edward III* 
against the Scots," as Froissart describes it, “ in order to 
prove the necessity of establishing a base, and making 
ample,provision for supplies;" while be afterwards pro- 
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cecds to ehowj that in the cavpaigns of the Black Prince 
in Auvergne and Navarre, war Had to feed itself, as it 
necessarily did every where in those days of “ suit and 
service/’ 

To do the reviewer full justice, we must let him speak for 
liimself, since, if he does not cIsity^ actually to inaugurate a 
school,ho mixes up settled things on wlvcli wc are all agreed^ 
with thosethat are not orthodox* At sf irting you and I will 
agree with him, when he commences the article by saying, 
** Wb arc not among the number of those who profes^ to 
believe that hy atudyingthc theory of his profession, every 
subaltern officer may I’ciider himself fit, if he he so disposed, 
to command an army in the field, and conduct a campaign 
to a successful issue/* Yot he conclmlcs the article by 
making the hero of his romance exactly fulfil this negation* 
He goes on to say that “the manoeuvring of a company, of 
a battalion, of a brigade, of a division, the movemonta of a 
great army, and its disposition in order of hattlu—all the 
operations connected with these things depend Just <ts 
much upon mathematical calculation m the huiltlinti of a 
Great ^asiej'nt and her management hi a ^ale of wind'' 
Yet ill passing we may rcanark a saying of the great 
Frederick; “ tiu’il n’y avait ben duns la guerre t]uc cu 
qui dtait simple/* Uc goes on to say, “ The art of war, 
like every other art, lias thug its principles wdiich can 
neither be violated nor ignored under any circumstances 
with impunity, and its laws which, because they are 
based upon principle, may, when an emergency arisoB, 
he set at uouglit, just as in other arts genius from time 
to time overrides all rule, and thereby better establiehes 
the principles on which the rules arc founded/* These 
** rules,*' he says, *'are like Euclid's axioms, which we 
must accept as facts to bo admitted, not as problems to be 
proved/* Yet Napier assorts somewhere, that in all the 
incertitudes of life, tliere^ is nothing in the world so 
uncertain as war In its ordinary consequonceB. 

It is needless to follow J;hc generalities of the reviewer, 
BO that we will at once proceed to the gist of the subject 
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of the article to which 1 itfer. There are eix works, of 
which the titles stand at its head, “ constituting a por¬ 
tion of the litera;'y efforts which havo received their 
stimulus from the causes just referred to/^ For the 
most part t^iej are the writings of oiheers if not young, 
yet of very limitec^ ex|ferjcTico in the field j but all have 
been more or less Connected with tho Itoyal Military 
College, although, fi|ngularly enough, old Marshal Mar- 
mont is introduced among them by an English translation. 

^jfow I scarcely think that I must consider a squad 
of recruits (for they havo not a viens^ moustache among 
them) can bo deemed to represent the jndgment of 
the voteraua of the British army upon the most vital 
pnnciples of war, nor ought it to be supposed that 
their doctrines and dogmas are endorsed by them. 
Nevertheless I apprehend the reviewer builds on somo 
admitted authority the system he proceeds to inau¬ 
gurate of “ Maxims, illustrated by examplea/* “ Prin¬ 
ciples,” ** Elements,” “Contingencies,” and arbitrary 
rules of all soi’ts, introducing the New School of war 
as “certain "conditions which are indt^ensahle to any 
moasure of success, however moderate, in war, as it is 
now conducted,” 

I tliink that wo are entitled t-o demand from any inno¬ 
vators, whence their “ new rules ” and “ indispensable 
conditions ” have Leon derived ? Have they been 
deduced from any of the “Old Masters^* in War? 
From Turenne or Moatceuculi or Marebal Saxo, or 
from Feuquiercs, or tho Great Frederick; or can they 
be shown to have been derived from the correspondence 
of Napoleon or the despatches of Wellington? or are 
we after all merely discussing the inventive knowledge 
of men unknown to fame, and who have had little or no 
experience of active service in the field, wdio have juat 
amused their leisure at the Boyal Military College in 
telling men greener than themselves wliat, according 
to their fancy, real Wai- might be ? Of these two alter¬ 
natives— one—cither give ua the authorities on wliich 
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the new sjatem la conatmeteV or permit ns to denonnoe 
it as a puerility. 

According^ to our reviewer, “ The aelectioti of a 
plan of operations, and the movements necessary to 
bring the army up to the point whicli is ftimed 
at, constitute what is called ■'Strategy,** Kow the 
Shibboleth of the theoretic sehoof whenever it has 
prevailed, is Strategy—word oftef employed in mili^ 
tary parlance to express something grand and umn* 
telligible; the word is a good word enough, but it is 
altogether of modern acdimatination, and is not found in 
any dictionary, ^English, French, or German, prior to our 
own century* It w«is probably introduced by the French, 
who are prone to enrieh the languages of Europe from a 
Greek derivation. It is here called a branch of tactics^ 
which teaches us to conduct an army when contending 
with an enemy/* Without, however, disputing about a de* 
6nitiou whicli ia palpably faulty, the word may be taken 
to contain every thing which constituted the art of war pre¬ 
vious to its aiSliation into modern military speech—^base, 
hospitals, magazines, geographical incidents, alignments, 
combinations, stratagems, manoeuvring, artiHce, and all 
other expedients of ordinary employment in war j but so 
far is Strategy from being a branch of Tactics, that I ap¬ 
prehend it to include every thing that is not Tactics* My 
persuasion is, that Strategy and Tacticsliro two essentially 
different departments of the art of war,—Strategy com¬ 
prising all that is pure science, and Tactics all that is 
sheer practice—the handling of troops, &c* The former 
may very properly embrace aU leading principles, such as 
the endeavour to bring superior masses of men against 
inferior proportions of your enemy, and the principle 
of operating on the.enemy’s communicatiouB, and so 
forth; but this is more properly ** Practical Strategy/* 
which will come especially into our consideration pre* 
aentlj* ^ 

We need not, however, be detained by any refe¬ 
rences to the arobisologj of war, for it is readily 
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admitted that both m ^eory a»d practice aoldi«> 
OH military service must and will live; “ that armies 
must subsiat as well aa manoeuvre and fight and that 
the establishment of adequate magaEines is essential to 
the regular and legitimate subsistence of troops; yet 
the “necessity of this ^od starting-point" is mixed up 
rather hastily by tfie reviewer with the establishment of 
a base, which mea^s howevoT much more. The author 
of the “Theory of War” takes ten pages to describe 
“ bases straiglit, curved, or angular,” Only think of a 
general commanding in face of an enemy having to recall 
to his mind ten pages of instruction before he begins his 
work. Now in the practice of war, as we learn it from 
history, there have been a groat many sound strategical 
contingencies, which permitted and even obliged the com¬ 
manding general to depart altogether from any base of 
operations. In honest truth, I believe that our own 
Wellington is the only great general who, under every 
phase of his career, adhered consistently to the maintenance 
of a base; but then for the greater part of his career his 
base was his ships* The famous Torsten son marched an 
army from Moravia to the Baltic, altogether in face of 
the enemy the entire way, and subsisted Ills army effec¬ 
tively in that long and arduous movement without any 
base. Marlborough marched from the Netherlands to the 
Danube without‘a base; and Marshal Ton Traun, in like 
manner, carried hie army from the llhinc to the £lbo, and 
crossed both rivers in the teeth of tho enemy, and yet had 
neither magazines nor hospitals for his soldiers. Take the 
example of Napoleon, in his masterly campaigns of 1814r, 
when it was quite impossible for him to pay any regard 
whatever to any base of operations. Those facta of un¬ 
disputed history will prove to the reviewer, that in the 
practice qf tear a base is not absolutely necessary, 
although it must be admitted to bo so in theory. Be¬ 
sides, It will be found in the history of many campaigns, 
that it has been often found necessary in effect to change 
a base in the midst of “ operations.” Some established 
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line of retreat mn&i alwaj^s, counsCj be mclispensable, 
since every well-ordered army must have its communica- 
tions with magazines and hospitals; yet if war is ever to 
feed itself according to the French Republican school, a bas^e 
is scarcely practicable, except when it Is a whple district. 

** Having settled this proliminSTy'/J. wc will advance to 
the more plausible theories of the new sjhooh The reviewer 
lays down five distinct “ contingcncicf,’* wbicb be illus¬ 
trates b}^ historical facts/’ Let us take the first in their 
order r Ist. The manner in which part of an army may 
hold in chock or retard a superior force of the enemy ;** 
and this is illustrated by the movements of ** General 
Zietheu in the campaign of 1815, to check the advance of 
Napoleon, and thus to enable BUicher and Wellington to 
effect their junction at Quatre 73raa.” But in tjic teeth 
of this ** apt example wc know that Ziethen did not 
cheek or rctai'd the advaitec of Napoleon; and that Blucher 
and Wellington never did effect a junction at Quatra 
Bras. The reviewer, seeing how completely this refe¬ 
rence breaks down, suggests the aifair at Kl Jiodon in 
J811 as a preferable illustration of the contingency; 
but he fails u second time in this, when he diverts it 
fi*om its intended purpose to “ show clearly how mucli 
a small force, well fiandled, may effect in frustrating 
the purposes of a superior enemywhich ia again his¬ 
torically wrong, because tlie purpose of the superior 
enemy” at El Bodon was not ‘^frustrated/* and Wel¬ 
lington was forced to retreat. 

Let us take one more example: ‘*4th. The case of in¬ 
dependent against combined lines of operations.” This ia 
illustrated again from the Waterloo campaign, “as a case 
of combined armies cijoratingfrom divergent bases*" But 
the armies of Wellington and Blue her were not combined 
w'hcn they were “operating from divergent bases,” but 
were distinct and sepaiate armies : they only com¬ 
bined to fight the great battle, and no operations ” 
whatever tcK>.k place, “aw if they had a commoii base\*^ 

* ^*I**ua avalt sa bawj k BruKelleBj I'autre i LMge/'—'TaiEES* 
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But the reviewer, altogether aji^rc^os rfe throws 

in an example of his own to provo that the “ rules laid 
down hy the Theorists may be violated by the superior 
fighting qualities of troops/' by quoting the battle of Sala^ 
inanca, whirohe says that ** Wellington's tactics, seconded 
by the spirit of hi^, trodps, more than redeemed what had 
been lost by defective strategy/* Now it is altogether 
preposterous that Theorist should assume the right to 
select his o^vn design, and then dress it out in colours of 
liifi own imagining, I assert that his example and his 
inference are utterly and entirely untrue, and I appeal 
to every published authority to deny it—the Dukc*s own 
despatch* July 23, 1S12, Napier, Maxwell, Cyril Thorn¬ 
ton, and my own for Pars parvafni,** with 

my regiment in the van, both of the parallel marcli that 
preceded the battle, anti of the particular niovement that 
consuTninated it. Tlic Duke, from the summit of the 


English ArnjjUe^ detected “ the flagrant fault of his ad¬ 
versary, and fixed it with the stroke of a thunderbolt*/* 
lie immediately gave Jiis orders for an attack of the 
enemy's centre, while he himself proceeded to lead up tho 
third division against the head of the attenuated flank in 
column, which ho crushed and “ doubled up/* But in 
what way this masterly act can merit the description of 
“ defective strategy,” I cannot discover. 

It is not my ihtciition, however, to review tho reviewer, 
by going step by step to gainsay the truth of his examples 
or his illustrations; hut X repeat, I cannot think it credit¬ 
able to tho British Array that a school of this questionable 
character should bo established* as it were, mh siUntio; 


and I am not aware that it has been discussed in any of 
the established military serials, nor even noticed as to its 
truth or falsehood by the authoritica of the Horse Guards*. 


^ Napi«r. ^ 

■ Ifl mn not mislnfoimed, so fAT from th« autlioritios of our Army 
having diacountcuauced tlie thcerGiio school, moro thao one of its 
profeasurs liavo received diytiiictiouH, and one of the most prominent 
has bcou placed upon the Connell of Military Education I 
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It is noteworthy that the reviewer who handles the 
ambitious subject of '‘Operations of Modern Warfare,*' 
docs not ** waste much time ** over sieges or the passage of 
rivers. Yet it is scarcely possible but that the half-^doaen 
constituents whose works he reviews, and yrho either 
directly or indirectly belong to <;he ^scientific services, 
must have given their attention ^ these most in¬ 
teresting and important portions off practical strategy, 
for these operations have attained to colossal proportions 
in OUT own times, from the improvementg in artillt^ry 
and pontlfice* Yet he does but slightly notice both 
subjects. 

To begin with the great question of ^lace^ 

■Before tho Ecventcenth century, the protection of walls 
and bulwarks was not of a very scientific character* 
But when it became necessary to provide for tlic casual 
subsistence of armies and the due supply of ammu- 
nition, the depdts that became essential required more 
ample protection, and most large towns eaine to be 
surrounded by rampaiis, in order to secure their rich 
magazines from the partisan cavalry of adventurers. 
In tho strategy of those times tho simplest way of 
obtaining supplies was by the siege and capture of for¬ 
tifications. Aeeordingty, the attack and defence of these 
rich and vahiablc depAts constitutccl the campaigns of tho 
generals of the Thirty Years’ War, when sieges and 
escalades were the constant means of contention between 
rival armies* This strategy oontinued till the time of 
Turenne, who, as has been stated in his life, Introduced 


towards the end of his day the formation of stated maga¬ 
zines under more secure keeping, and, instead of a series 
of sieges, he inaugurated the new features of a campaign, 
in a comprehensive system of combinations, stratagem a, 
mancBuvring, artifices, and all kinds of cunning expe¬ 
dients, to keep off tbo enemy from their stores, and 
(^wiy from any fertile districts, where either general 
maintain their armies. This constituted in a prin- 
ci^ degree the art of war almost to the end of the 
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eighteenth century. Maflboroygh, Boufflers, Yillarsj 
Vcnd5mej Berwick, Marshal Saxe, &e., were all aingnlarly 
great id the art of attack and defeuco of strong places, 
and a siege was, even to our own days, as common as a 
pitched battle in deciding a campaign or the occupation 
of a country for supplies. With the French Bcvolu- 
tion a contrary po^cy sprung up, and it was questioned 
whether it were not^the better course to pass by fortified 
places and give them no hoed. Napoleon, it may be re- 
mejtihercd, did not often undertake a siege in person, and 
the most remarkable exception to this strategy—the siege 
of Dantwg—was scarcely honoured by his prcfionco. Wel¬ 
lington liadto endure some of the most bloody sieges of the 
wars of the Kevolution. Tlie possession of Badajoz and 
Ciudad Bodrigo became necessary to him for the occupa¬ 
tion of the country both to the north-west and south-west 
in the Peninsula, as feupploineiitnry bases for operations, 
that required tliic secure passage of the great rivers 
Guadiaiia and Agueda. The I>uko, however, inaugUTated 
a new system of place forte by the Lines of Lisbon ; 
and it bas been now pretty generally admitted as a pre¬ 
cedent of war that Gntrenebed camps arc preferable to 
fortified towns, because no defences that ever were con¬ 
structed can hold out beyoid a limited term, and they can 
be always much more easily blockaded than an entrenched 
camp can be : on this matter the reviewer contents him¬ 
self with saying, “ The art of war as now practised haa 
materially lessoned their value.*’ What does he moan by 
the term now prtwtUed^^? But this, after all, is a 
matter that can only be studied from military history under 
cc^ahle guides: but, alas ! who is there in the list of our 
professor a of military history whose experience can direct a 
young oificer to the nseful study of battles and sieges ? 
and which of our young officers have ever been taught 
how even to defend himself ii^ a house or farmstead? 
and yet the youngest one might be sent on service at the 
spur of the moment, and, notw\thBtandiikg all the cram- 
ming of bis competitive examination, would not know 
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the commonest principles on which he might protect 
a detachment entrusted to his command* 

It is perhaps ncoeBsary to say on© word on things 
“strategical/' and partieularlj on “strategic points/' be¬ 
cause in the modern parlance of military me», and in our 
general literature, these expressidhs become common* 
The author of “ Theoretical War ” Riye down this defi¬ 
nition of strategic points: “ Every fioint in t ho theatre 
of war, whatever be its nature, which conduces in any 
manner to strengthen your line of operations or epm- 
munications, la a strategic point/* And again, “ All points 
on a field of battle which may impede the advance of 
an enemy are strategic or tactical points/' One seems 
almost lost in the immensity of the definition, and I 
scarcely think any general in. command would, from 
the new school, be able to form a clear and intelligible 
idea in his mind of “ a decisive strategical point either 
for oiFcnce or defence/' But why must we have “ points 
either strategical or tactical" at all? An officer's com¬ 
mon sense will decide under the cireumstances of tlio par¬ 
ticular case what is practically a point of importance. 
Tims Quatre Bras and SombrelTe were such to the 
mind of Napoleon aa he advanced to Waterloo, and La 
Haye Saintc and Hougoumont were such to Welling¬ 
ton 'f but the most elfeetive and striking point in 
modem history was wliat was called point 
ahle*’ of the French army in Polandj in 1807, when 
Bernadotte was ordered to hold a pivot on which the 
entire French array was to change front in order to 
bear upon the Rank and rear of Benningsen, if he at¬ 
tempted to push past to raise the siege of Bantzig, 
and which operation actually came into effect before 
the battle of Freusch-Eylan* Was this strategical or 
tactical P 

Th© only moment when “maxima/* “principles/'“ole- 
caeiatt/' and “ contingencies ” can be admitted to assist 
tsrt^t'egy, is when it bec<mieB requisite to lay down a plan 
^ in your cabinet for a campaign; but it would puzzle any 
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general io diacover the ''infallible teat*’ of the theonAte 
“ by which to judge of every military plan*” We are in¬ 
structed “ that the whole science of war may bo briefly 
defined as the art of placing, in the right poeitiorL at the 
right time, a raass of troops greater than'your enemy can 
then oppose to you*”| Sotnething of the kind is among 
the apocryphal dicta or Napoleon, but I would respectfully 
■inquire how one in the ddd can practically ascertain a fact 
of this kind. The right position ” and “ the right time ” 
is jusl^tho matter of private judgment, on which the entire 
success or failure of every operation depends; but the rela¬ 
tive strength of yourself and the enemy, *' in the right 
position at the right time,” cannot in the nature of 
things bo pre-determined with any certainty. Of course 
a very material point in all military movements is tlie 
topographical and “ effective intelligence ” departmenta ; 
and that before a commander can sit down to consider his 
maps and statistics a great number of facte should be 
previously acquired, os to the probable strength of the 
opposing forces, and the resources and obstacles of all 
kinds expected to be met with at the seat of war ; the 
relative importance of all which must ho learned from 
history, for they cannot be guessed from theory, and 
the incidents arising from a new fact might in an instant 
of time completely change “the base” and “the point/* 
and all that the theorist had vainly predetermineti 

The passage of rivers is one of the most important of 
the “operations of war/* but the question is not limited to 
the size, form, or organization of “ pontoons, and tresscl- 
bridges,” so much as to the “ expedients, artifices and com¬ 
binations ” that are needful to render the passage of rivers 
by an army under peculiar difficulties effective j and this 
is quite passed over by the reviewer* The preponderating 
influence of artillery has been the most eommon means 
to effect the successful passage of & river in face of an 
enemy ; but no rule of war can anticipate the difficulties 
or suggest the expedients of such ad operation, and it is 
quite indispeiLsable to seek for the requisite suggestion a 
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from historic preced<^ts. The French were grftn<i p 0 n~ 
toniers during the entire eighteenth centuiy, but in all 
their vaunted euecesa in this respect, they never equalled 
Von Traun in his double passage of the Khine in face of 
tlirec French Marshals, and in crosaiog the Elbe in the 
teeth of the great Frederick? Iji our own times, the 
Archduke Charles, Moreau, Hoche, and Napoleon, eroesed 
“conquering rivers/* but Wellington was a greater master 
than any of them when he carried iiis army acroea the 
Adour by a mighty bridge that set the winds and tides 
at defiance, as well as Soult and the garrison of Bajonno. 

Singularly enough, also, the reviewer,in his “ operations 
of war," has not broached the subject of the existence 
and employment of “ Reserves," As to which Marshal 
Saxe makes it the first consideration, and military 
history again and again evidences that on the proper 
employment or on the withholding of reserves has re¬ 
sulted victory or defeat. These many omissions of the 
school of theory are cogent arguments against its value 
as governing “operations of war/' 

And so ^ain of demonstrations,*^ wliich surely merit 
a place in the “ operations/* together with many other 
things that are not mentioned. The inexperience of the 
reviewer may know nothing outside the “ maxims/* 
“principles,** and “elements** of his theory, yet a very 
little knowledge of history is worth fbe whole of all these 
books put together. In fine, I think I am justified in 
asserting that tho reviewer's school is unsound, that 
his examples in illuatration of his precepts are out of 
Court, and that, as a system, it is founded upon such 
hollow foundations as cannot support its superstmeture* 

I appeal to history, and am sanguine enough to hope 
that in tracing the military career of tho “ praised men " 
of the seventeenth century, 1 have in some degree and 
with some success iisefuUy advanced^ the progress of 
militoi’y science, so as to render it readily available for 
the tyro or the codimander. History divests the tmnd 
of all supposititious teaching in war, and exposes the 
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falfle lights thut imagiQatioa sheds orer the plainest 
and Bimplest of sciences. It is mainlj through the 
Biographies of the W^riors of each period that I have 
been able to collect any knowledge of the early con¬ 
dition of war ^ an art j ljut in the period antecedent to 
Charles V. there app|ars little to be obtained by study 
from the “ suit and service *’ tactics of the Middle Ages* 
I began, therefore, with Maurice of Nassau, to whose 
personal care for the comfort and efficiency of the soldier 
is mSinly to be ascribed the^ character of .a standing 
army ; for before his time all armies were, for the most 
part, an untamed horde of horse, such as the mailed 
kniglits and partisans, or indeed our own cavaliers. 
Maurice made it his object to discipline the foot, and 
thus came to be considered *‘the greatest commander 
of infantry since the time of the Romans/' Wo have 
next in Spinola a man brought up in commercial habits, 
and accordingly well versed in large money transactions. 
The expedience of attending to the military chest is a 
first-rate consideration in armies, and a most important 
clement in their organi^ation; for the due payment 
of troops conduces more than any thing else to 
the cons<K|uence of cohesion as well as of order, T<j 
G-ustavus Adolphus we owe the firm liand that held 
together the unprincipled and insatiate legions who, 
collected from the four winds of heaven, harried Ger¬ 
many, not only up to his time hut afterwards, cover¬ 
ing the face of tho land with terror, desolation, and 
confusion. The Swedish king first caused soldiers to be 
converted into a well-disciplined force of men, under 
the command of a superior class of officers of high honour 
and intelHgencc; by which means an armed body was 
elevat^ to the dignity of a profession of arms/' Tor- 
stenson possessed a marvel of power over the com- 
miasariat and transport, and the great question of the 
subsistence of armies is to be sti^died from his career. 
These four warriors 1 regard as the patriarchs of a 
movent regular army; but we find in Baner, Tu- 
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renne, Luxembourg', MontecuculL, Marlborough, and Von 
Traun, men who all laboured to advance the soldier 
in raatorial exeellence and refinement; exalting the 
estimation of the cloth in the abstract, by depriving 
it of half its grossness/* ^ • 

I also trust that it will be ackno[vledged that, without 
my having found a mare*B nest/* I have succeeded in 
throwing a stronger light upon the qualities and deeds of* 
some of the “praised men** of whom I have written in this 
volumOi Monk, for example, has hitherto been Jiiade a 
, fertile subject of historical inquisition ; and many most 
able writers have, after a careful discussion of his cha¬ 
racter and conduct, arrived at very different conclusions 
as to whether he was the greatest of patriots, or the 
deepest of hypocrites ? It appears to me that he was 
neither the one nor the other, but a plain, unsophisticated 
soldier, a man absolutely without strong party predilec¬ 
tions, unjustly accused of personal ambition, and equally 
attached to the King, as long as there was one in the 
land, as to the Protector, father and son, all of whom 
he served faithfully, until at length, dt the close of their 
sovereignttea, driven by the eircumstancoB of the times, 
ho took up with the government de facto^ and, with 
a strong hand, kept that down, until the nation could 
unmistakably pronounce its will and^ pleasure, 1 have 
likewise, in my present volume, without seeking for 
it, lighted upon some hitherto altogether overlooked and 
forgotten, or slightly noticed campaigns, both of our 
own and of foreign armies. In the Life of Turenne in 
ijiy former volume I revived the glory of the first red* 
coat” that had ever been seen upon the Coutinent, 
when the gallant Welshman General Morgan taught 
Turenne at Ypres “ how to assail the body of the place/* 
jJEtC'the Biography of Marshal Yon Sohomberg in this 
lume will be found a summary of a campaign in which 
tie “ ro^ coat ** acquired very remarkable honour in a 
war of six or seven years in Portugal against the Spanish 
armies, where the SngEsh obtained great and almost un- 
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recorded distinction; and in the Life of MarsbalYon Tratm 
1 have introduced a man. whose name has almost passed 
into oblivion, but who, on the authority of Frederick of 
Prussia (who has left on record that he “ went to school 
to Traun **),^pen8 a career for military study that is a 
singular and most apt illuatration of Practical Strategy. 

Whom shall wc Jc^count among the ancients to be 
• practical strategists? Hannibal, CscBar, and Alexander, 
according to some; but it will be sudicient for me to quote 
in it!| behoof those examples which may bo found in my 
own Annals of the Wars/* and “Lives of the Warriors/’ 
Let UB consider—I* The campaigns in 1631^2, when 
Gustavus Adolphus, after tbo batUeof Lutzen, threatened 
alike the Empire by an advance to Frankfort, and the 
King of Franco by boldly crossing the Jihine to his 
face. II. Bauer, 1636-4:1, when, after the battle of 
Wittstock, he kept his enemies at bay in IiLs camp 
at Torgau for four montlis; and thou escaped out of 
the “sack” on the banks of the Wartha, by availing 
bimself of an ccccntiicity of the river Oder; or when in 
1641 he came dovsn in the midst of winter from North 
Germany to capture tlio Emperor at Itatlsbon, III. 
Toratenson, 1G42-5, who, earning tho sobriquet of “ the 
Lightning ” from his brilliant ubiquity, inarched in the 
teeth of all opposition from Bohemia to Denmark, and 
back again,—wo* marches which are worthy of com¬ 
parison with any recorded in ancient or modern annals,^— 
and who utterly dcHtroyed tliru^ of the finest armies which 
the Empire sent against him. IV. Tho Great Elector, when 
he broke up from Cleves to fight the battle of FeUrbellin. 

V. Turenno, 1650-75, nearly the whole of whose earcer 
exemplifies Practical Strategy. YI. Marlborough, 1704, 
either in hie march to Blenheim, or, his last exploit, his 
capture of the lines of Bouchain, or indeed his entire career. 
VII. Prince Eugene’s flank march from Trent to Turin, 
17,06, a masterpieco of daring enterprise/’ VIII. 
Traun’a two last campaigns, 1744^5, for the ^details of 
which refer to his life in this volume; but there is, per- 
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hapa, no more conoluaivo'example of Practical Strategy 
than was exhibited in hi a last campaign, when Traun ont-^ 
man^uvred the Prince de Conti, and obliged him to quit 
Germany, and leave her free to execute the choice of the 
Diet a&aembled for the election of Emperor; at which time 
the French army were forced across the Rhine, without the 
loss of a single soldier to the Austfiang, IX, Frederick 
the Creates campaigns of Kosboch and Leuthen, X, 
Napoleon, 179G-7, his first passage of tlie Po, with 
his defence of Verona, and capture of Wurmser; Rattle 
of Rivoli, XI, Suwarrow, 1709, Genoa and Switzer¬ 
land* XII, Moreau, 1796-7, Black Forest, and passage 
of the Rhine, XIII, Archduke Charles, 1796-7, the 
Rhine. XIV* Wellington, when, in 1813, he marched 
up out of Portugal, turning every natural obstacle in suc¬ 
cession, and having by ruse induced the enemy to blow 
up Burgos, he the same day by a flank march crossed the 
Ebro, and forced on the victory of Vittoria, which rolled 
back the tide of war to France, XV, The famous 
march of Sherman from Atalanta to Savannah in 
twenty-three days, ^ 

Tlie great merit of Practical Strategy attending all 
these exploits, was tlie saving it always effected in 
the blood of soldiers by the avoidance of pitched 
battles* It is tlio groat skill of a commander when 
ho can so study the art of war* as to avoid the 
last resource of a battle ; and I make the remark not 
only because of the unpardonable prodigality of ex^ 
pending human life idly upon a religious and moral 
sense, but even on lower grounds. The truly noble 
mail will consider it mean and cowardly to call upon, the 
brave to face death when it can be avoided; and the 
truly wise one will duly appreciate the life of a made 
soldw; for hf; is not so readily or immediately replaced. 

the above summary of examples of Practical 
l^ategy I have by no means exhausted the subject; 
tut I trust I have succeeded in awakening my military 
readers to this truth,—that-the ordinary resources of a 
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man’s mind^ informed by the ^udj of eiample, matured 
by reason> and adopted on reflection ^ will constitute a 
b^ber judgment in war than trite “maiims” or arbi* 
trary ‘‘ ill uat rat ion a/’ which must neceeaarily perplex and 
confuse a miqd in the attempt to render their application 
possible at an imminent crisis, since there can never exist 
such a Procrustean nfcasure as can affect timihtr^ 

■ or even nearly ajpproximate conditions to the over-changing 
casualties of wars and battles; and if a commanding 
genCifal has to unravel an intricate problem when he 
ought to act, he must inevitably faiL 

I would beseech and conjure our governors and men in 
highest authority, as a general rule, to appoint no officer 
to the chief command of an army much above fifty 
years of age, I am well aware that from old Marshal 
Eadctaki downwards there are always examples forth- 
coming of veteran leaders who have been popular; and 
ill naming any precise age of man, it can never be more 
than an approximation j since there must always be some 
regard justly due to the habits of energy and activity 
for which a candidate for military emplo^^mcnt at fifty, 
or any other age, is noted. Many a sluggard and man 
of ease at thirty years of age would be more objec¬ 
tionable than the sexagenarian who can keep up with 
the hounds, walk down his junior, or in any, ever so 
small a degree, cKstingnish him self in athletic pursuits. 
All history records it as the rule that nothing is more 
valuable to the leader of men than to be a man of robust 
health and of an iron frame, and one of untiring energy, 
who does not caro for sleep, I almost despair of finding 
at this time a race of men fitted for high command, who, 
like Charles Kapier, made his profession a subject of con¬ 
stant study from his youth up, and who was ready for 
work at a moment^s notice, with merely “ a piece of soap 
and a clean shirt in his pack,” Napoleon proved his muscles 
and his pluck when he appealed to the patriotism of his 
soldiers, at the moment of tho aonaummate victory of 
Kivoli, to march back with him the same night to 
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Mantua to defoat Fro?era, aa he Kad already defeated 
Alvinzi; and by this means alone did be secure the 
prize of the great campaign of 1796-7* Wellington, 
having received complaints that his military Hospital at 
Celerico, in 1811, was badly organized rode tjicrc (seventy 
miles) and baelc, before dinnerf when, having diamisBed 
the entire medical staff at the statio!h, he returned to hia 
head-quarters. He was at this time just in the prime 
of his activity, and about the same age as Napoleon, 
For such deeds of Practical Strategy both officers,and 
men must be in complete possession of manly vigour, 
energies, and activity. It is not enough that the soldier 
in the ranks should be under forty years of age: we must 
have, for the work to be required of officers in war, com¬ 
manding captains of every grade, who retain their morning 
freshness of nerve and enterprise. 

It is right that I should justify myself before I con¬ 
clude, for having presumed to draw up the biographies 
that campTise the second part of this volume ; but I could 
not altogether omit from the list of my “Warriors " those 
who have‘^commanded fleets before the euemy,” although 
I have to admit myself to be utterly unequal to do jus¬ 
tice to their great deeds. Certainly the sister service 
would not have been pleased if such a bevy of heroes^ 
as they can produce had been left unnoticed in my 
pages, and accordingly I say with ShakSpearc,— 

** I have ventured 

Like little n'entun boy a thtit swim on bladders. 

But far beyoud my depth/' 

Our Literature is ridi with the sayings and doings of 
our own“ blue-jackets,** but it will surpriso many to hear 
that their Vate^ ^acri have been a little too partially 
biassed oven to admit into our Biographical Dictionaries 
the distinguished names of several great Admirals of rival 
nations; for example, *so voluminous a repertory as 
Chalmers dpcs not include in hi a Biographies any notice 
whatever of Du Quesne, Do TourvUle, D*Estrdes, and 
Chateau-Begnaud, 1 think, therefore, that 1 am doing 
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but scant juBtiee to history, ^en 1 pay a tiibute to what 
ought to be its impartiality, by giviug such men place 
among the Warriora of the Seventeenth Century, 

1 t^e leave to notice in oonelusion, that in introducing 
" The Lives <jf the Warriors '* into such brilliant company 
as the Lives of the ^ctibishopa of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, the Judges, and tl^e 
Speakers of tho House of Commons, I might also have 
been deemed guilty of presumption, if it were not that 
they* are compiled upon an essentially different plan fipom 
these works, The Warriors ” are not in succession one 
to another, iHustTatlve of eonseeutiYO history, like the 
“ Lives " of civilians, but I have arbitrarily assumed my 
** Warriors '* as eosaw^l€% of the military history of the 
seventeenth century, I have sought to make my volumes 
useful as well as entertaining, liy deducing from the bio¬ 
graphies of my ** praised men ” something like rules of 
practice for tho beneiit of future generations, or rather, 

I should say, as accumulating treasures of experience and 
practice for my fellow-soldiers, in order to excite tho 
attention and increase the mental resources of aspirants 
to an art whose business roquiros the most varied infor¬ 
mation for the quickest and readiest decision in practice, 

1 might indeed have wished to have added some words on 
military education, but that our system here is so con¬ 
fessedly at fault that the entire subject has been referred to 
a Crown Commission, Perhaps some considerable amend¬ 
ment may ensue from the labours 6f this body, because 
our complicated existing arrangement for the instruction 
of officers consists of a somewhat disproportionate edu¬ 
cational staff,—a council of military education, thirty regi- 
mental officers, and sixty or seventy professors and masters, 
for about 400 or 500 young men and youths, and even this 
18 insufficient either to control or educate them. For my- 
Bclf, I would, in so mature a matter as the art of war, dis¬ 
pense altogether with a royal school for boys, and retain 
the Boyal Military College for •officers who are with 
their regiments; and, in a matter bo essentially pro- 
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feseional &a military education, I eliould wish to see the 
entire system placed under the sole responsibility and 
supervision of general officers such as the Oommatider* 
in-Chief and the Governor of the itoyal Military College. 

I observe that the terms of the l^oyal^. Commission 
include “ the present state military education, and 
more especially the training of candidates for the army.*’ 
Now this opens the whole question of the maintenance of 
the Boyal Military College as a national seminary for 
aspirants for commissions in the Koyal army. To employ 
a commercial figure, I hold that we should obtain a better 
article for our purposo by buying it ready-made in the 
public market than by the manufacture of it ourselves. 
Wo should at all events get that which promises equal 
durability and wear, and, if purchased on the same con¬ 
ditions of competitive examination, would he of the best 
stuff procurable ; but the beet comnio<lity would sufiPer if 
it were laid aside in a drawer as soon as it is purchased, 
and this is what we do. To speak without any metaphor, 
it is the Young Officer, and not the Cadet, which requires 
our supervision and our fostering care. 

Barrack .Life is, without any exception, tho most idle, 
listless, and sensual existcnco that was ever devised for 
the deterioration of a class of young men, at an age 
when useful life ouglit to be especially cultivated ; and I 
have heard it quoted, as the opinion of a modern states* 
man, whose experience of both families of the sword was 
considerable, that he'found military men generally very 
inferior in professional knowledge to naval officers'. Why 
should this be ? Simply because our system has been to 
neglect the class of regimental officers, solely and tm- 

^ Every one is nsady to forgive the '*qnipB and cTiaDka"***the ftm 
and nonsenu^ that will rilwajs pervade yonog men in their B«soeia- 
tion* together, for it ii thg happy privilege of their yeara; but it 
may' be noted, that although there may not be a wfait more real wit 
and humour in Naval than in Military meseoe, yet tho former do ' 
occa<lona1ty Jotroduee the deeds of their eaUingj and do nort 

taboo them as ** ahop/^ 
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reservedlj, exocpting in so fe* as their regimental duties 
are concerned. Some mtereet ought to he benehoi^ly 
shown for their mental culture; and they might then he 
required to evidence some interest in their profession in 
such a way as might bring those who will work into notice 
and lead to their advancMuent. I have never subscribed 
to the opinion that a severe competitive examination 
is desirable for the ordinary class of OSioers in the 
Army; but when one reads of “ the Hoyal Engineers,” 
and finds that the scientific branches of the Service 
obtain an amount of knowledge that is enough to make 
one’s head ache, and yet never obtain employment, it 
would be well if the idlers, who are brought up with the idea 
of commands somewhere or another, should receive some 
slight intellectual discipline to render them fit for high 
employments I think I have shown that the amount of 
knowledge or information required for leading of armiefl 
is not deep; but, on the other hand, there are many 
things that the best-^informed officer requires, to become 
a warrior to command an army in the field by the unani¬ 
mous verdict of bis peers. Yet, at this time, an officer 
gains little or nothing of this from his professional bring¬ 
ing up; and I am perfectly at a loss to understand how 
the Staff at the Horse Guards, who have had in their 
career tho fullest experience of the perfect carelessness of 
improvement in barrack life, can justify themselves for 
not making some exertions to improve its intellectuality 
by a better training for an Officer of the Line. 

Let us in conclusion hear^ what a modem French 
writer of unusual candour^ and intelligence, writes upon 
the subject:— 

J’aurais instamment montre que nos ccoles miUtaires, 
dont rorganisation a vieiliic, n^ont pas, dans nos institu¬ 
tions, le r61e du premier ordre qui leur appartient. 

* As an example of uousval ■ ^ esndont ” as U rarely fouod ia mili¬ 
tary writera of any nation, I must atld tbia which ha recacdii of 
bis friend Mar4cbal Bugoaudr "L’inAntcrie Anglaiee est la plus 
redoubtable cu Europe i houreiiaemeat u’y eu a paa beaucoup.’'' 
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**CeB dcoles donnont lieu i dca ciigences et k de& 
contraintofl qui d^gdiitent de I’^tudo ks hommee de 
troupe et attiediseent Tesprit militaire. 

“ Jg pourratB multiplier lea exemples qui ddmonstre* 
raient Topportunitfi pour rAnotuSe d'u^ie edupation mieux 
con 9 u(j, plua virile^ plus vraie, pljs complete surtout qu© 
cclle qu’elle re^oit. Si uu regiment cst r6uni quelque 
part tout ontkr, je voudrais qu*uii haut enseignement 
fClt fait aux corps d'officicrs par les generaux qui lea eom- 
m an dent dans loa conferences ou eeraient d^velopdq les 
prineipcs puiss^s daiis l*expdrience de la guerre. 

Proiitant des sejours^ des haltes prolongees dans los 
caarcheB, et generalement de tons les r^pits que leur laisse 
la guerre^ il faul quails rounissent les e£liciorfi dans les coik 
f^^rences; qu'ils parlent souTent aux cadres quand la 
troupe eet reunie sur le terrain ; qu^il faut Stabler par ces 
moyens dea principes, et no laisaer ochapper aucuno occa* 
sion dkn fairo puLLtquemont I'applieatiou 

I fear that we have but few ofHcers under our present 
system of military information who would prove quite 
equal to the task here imposed upon them; but I assert 
that tlie principal object of army education shoiild bo to 
render our superior officers fit for duties of this descrip¬ 
tion^ and that this might with every facility be obtained^ 
by the simple study of military hUtory, If I am rightly 
informed, Captains of the Navy very commonly teach and 
instruct their subordinates in their ordinary intercourse, 
BO as to keep alive in their minds the most notable aettona 
of their great historic characterB, in order that they’may 
thus learn their profession; and why should not Oenerals 
and Colonels of regiments do likewise? 1 have it on 
the highest authority that the Prusamns effect this with 
complete success in their regiments of three battaEons 
each* Insteaa of wasting our time and our money in 
attempting a rivalry with the public schools and prepara¬ 
tory l^cees of the kingdom, let us at onco cease the vain 
emdeavour to rear young lads and boys for a service which 

^ L*Arinea Drati^ait^ 1S67* 
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they aje unable to appreciate, and for which they cannot 
have aa yet imbibed* the slightest interest, and let us 
turn our miods to the improTement of the young 0£Qoer 
serving with his regiment* That the respected names 
which constitute the Hojal Commission, will effect all 
that can be done ,iander the circumstances, is merely 
to assert that in the true spirit of English iiK^uirers 
they will go into the matter remitted to them with 
a determination to seek out and to correct every abuse 
and* short-corning that shall be brought before them; but 
I would take leave to apprise the non-military members 
of the Commission of this peculiar attribute of army 
education—that a soldier's library is his pocket, and that, 
however opposed to the universal law, books can never 
more than partially affect the military learning of an 
officer in the field, who, even though he commands in 
chief, must carry in the recesses of his memory all the 
information ho can retain of all he has ever acquired; 
for the sound practice of cnergetio modem war cschewa 
the impediments of heavy baggage, from whence ho 
might obtain the means of refreshing it, by immediate 
reference or study. It is pre-eminently on this account 
that I would restrict the elaborate teaching and cramming 
r of competitive examination of all officers, and indee{l 
would almost limit these requirements to the study of 
Military History; which I think I have shown to include 
most of the requisites of tho art of war; and I should 
rqjoice if a system could bi; steadily enforced for the public 
and private reading of officers of the Hritish Army in 
barracks, and that all tiie bewilderments of idle and im¬ 
mature theories should bo assiduously discountenanced* 

1 remain, My dear Denoral, 

With much consideration. 

Your very cordial fellow-worker, 

. " EDWARD CUST, 

BoiaABiXB^QxNXBxn Watts Db Fbtbtsb, 

Tholit Thrk^ 
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remarkable man, who, from his eapecial abarc m 1608, 
the Kestoration of Itoj-'alty after the Great Kebellion, has 
been generally regarded as the most celebrated British His ancca- 
warrior of tlie XVIIth century^ was of a gentleraan’s 
family in Devonsliiro, and of Yory good extraction. 

Ho was the second eon of Sir Thomas Monk of 
»Potheridge, in that county-—a stock always very 
'loyally affected to the Crown, and with an ancient 
character for that distinction. Ho was lineally de¬ 
scended from Francefl Plantageaet, second daughter 
and co-hoir of Arthur (natui*al son of Edward III.), by 
his wife Elizabeth Greyj sister and heir to Viscount 
L'lale, and through the Talbots co-heiress of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and Aumerle; ao that, 
in fact, he had a certain degree of hereditary pretension 
TOL, HI, 
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to the honoure to whieh be wai Bobsequentlj advaticod 
by the grateful favour of the restored King. 

Being a younger brotlier, he entered very early into 
tho life and condition of a soldier* It was his fathtT's 
intention that he sliould make liis fir^ campaign hi the 
land forces under Btickin^diain in tlie unfortunate expe¬ 
dition against the Isle de Khe, in 1625^ l>i‘fare he had 
completed liia seventeentli year; but hia fortunes were 
changed by a singular incident, wliich caused him to 
become a volunteer in the sea service. The facts were 
these:—King Charles came down to Plymouth to in¬ 
spect the war preparations then going forward \ and 
iVloiik’fl father, rosidiog near, with that eliarjictcr for 
loyalty wliicli, as ^vti liavc seen, distinguislicd In's 
family, was dt^sirous to pay his duty to His MajeKty, 
and took his son (leoigo with liim to slitiw him tlic 
way he would have him to go. UntowarvUy, in tho 
execution of tlijs aot of attention to his t^ov'creign, he 
was arrested for debt. Young Monk, exasperated at 
this disgrace put upon his fatfier in the o]>eii street, 
eaned the Imilill's publicly; and then,to escape Ins own 
apprehension, was obliged to abscond, and to go on 
board some tcrsicI in tlie Hect then lying in the offing, 
under Lord Wimbledon: thus he obtained an oppor¬ 
tunity of caidy serving hie country in a naval cajiacity. 
The year after this, by the iidlueuce of In's rclutivc Sir 
Richard Gronville, wliom he met xvith at Cadiz, he 
obtained a pair of colours in the land service of tlie 
expedition. 

In lfi2D, wlien Bcrving in the Low Countries, be . 
obtained the rank of Captain in the Lord Vere’a regi¬ 
ment, having obtained tlie reputation of ati excellent 
foot-jfTicer under this distinguished leader, upon tliat 
stage where the foremost men of all countries then 
acted either on'■the side of the Spaniard or the Hob 
lander. Here he served, first and last, for ten years, 
taking part in many battles and sieges; but receiving 
what he deemed an aflhont from the Prince of Orange, 
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he quitted his service, apd returned to England in 104L 
leii, - 

He found the troubles that at this time beset his tlio 
native country then just Wgintiing j and, taking scr- 
vice for the he roeeived the rank of Lieutenant* nppu^nt^” 

Colonel^ and in lGi2 was orJercd to proceed to Ireland Ouvrnitit 
with the command of Lord l/eicester*B (the Lord Lieu* f[f' 
tenant's) own regiment of foot. He served at the MhJof* 
battle of Kilrush. and in command of a detachment “f 

p I T ' 1 1 - 1 b'tsh 

ovorcanie an army of the Irish under r res ton, with- 
out the loss of a single man, Jndejed Jjo rendered suuh 
considerable service, tliat he wna majdc Colonel, and ap* 
pointed Governor of Dublin, The cautious temper of the 
man, wlncli aftenvanls raised liim to exalted cm in cnee, 
now brought him into troiihie ; for his companions, in 
their zeal for the King, thought him too mild in his 
discourses, and accordingly voted him (merely for his 
freedom from bitterness) to i>e in heart a Dariiamen* 
tarian. Accordingly, when, in September, 1013, he re¬ 
turned with his regiment to England, ho was seized on 
his landing at Bristol But the Governor of the town, 
believing tlie suspicions against him. to he groundless, 
suffered him to proceed to Oxford on his bare parole to 
justify himself to the King j and he so fully satisfied 
Lord Digby, then Secretary of State, that he was in¬ 
troduced to His Majesty, and appointed by him Maj(>F- 
General of tho Irish Brigofle, then employed at the 
siege of Kaiitwieh, at wbicli pLice ho arrived tho very 
day before the surpnse of the whole corps by Fairfax. 

He was accordingly taken prisoner with tho rest, and Ia nent to 
sent to the Tower of London, where he remained in close 
confinement till tho 13th Novciribcr, 164G. Here he with 
lay when his kinsman, the Lord Lisle, who had great *he Parlia- 
interesb with the Parliament, endeavoured, wttli much 
importunity, to persuade him to lake the service 
of tho Parliament. Ho had suficred groat straits 
in prison, and thought himself to have been un¬ 
kindly dealt with j yet he poaitively and consis^tently 

B 2 
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refuaod all these well-meant endeavours to relieve the 
hard sill ps which the nceeasities of the K in condition 
imposed on himself and on the other prisoners who could 
not provide money enough for their supply» 

In his campaigns Monh hai:l obtained a good mili¬ 
tary reputation^ as has been noticed, ami now is said 
to have made himself master of the art of warj employ¬ 
ing the leisure of his confmement in writing a work 
called ‘Observations on Militai'y and Political Affairs/ 
It contains some thirty chapters of martial rule®, inter¬ 
spersed witii political reflections, forming a kind of 
military grammar- Tlic remarks are short, sensible, 
and pohitr<l. He says of armour, wdiich wiis not yet 
altogether in disuse, ‘Tfiatmen wear not armshecausi- 
they are afraid of danger, Imt in^cause they would not 
fear it/ He gives tins o<ld reason for preferring pikes 
to swords, ‘ Tliat if you arm your men with the hitter, 
half the awords will be hacked in a march, in liiickiDg 
the trees for firewood or shelter*/ 

Monk remaincil a prisoner in the Tower until the 
King bail given up his person into the hands fpf his 
enemiofi, and the war wa^ at an end; then Cromwell, 
who had knowledge of his capacity, prevailed upon 
Monk, for hia liberty, to aeeept preferment in the 
Purl i am out army, and to proceed to IreJand to restrain 
O'Neill and tlie lioman Catholics, who were now in 
arms againi^t the iKiiglisli. It is singular enough, that 
although he is commonly considered to have changed 
sides, yet on this occasion he might in truth have rea¬ 
sonably regarded it as no chaiige at all, for he still ad¬ 
hered exactly to tlie same duty that he had in viol ably 
observe<l against the Irish rebek before- There was 
no question of King or Parliament m the matter; 
it was war to the knife against the Saxon in either 
case. Be tbia as It may, to Ireland he went in 1G46-7; 
hut it was Cromwell whom he undertook to serve; for 
from this time he continued very firm to Oliver, who 

' \Vftlpole‘« Kubl(^ Authora* 
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was liberal and bauntiful to bim^ and took him into 164S* 
his entire confidence; nor vras there any man in “ 
either of the armies that Monk sulwtjucutly eoni- 
]iiamk\h ii' England or Scotland^ upon whose fidelity to 
bitnsclf Cromwell more implicitly relied. Tliero waa 
indeed, at Monk's first going to Ireland, little to do in 
the way of service in the field. Tfic King's party was 
subdued here, as elsewhere; and Onnoude, tlie King's 
Lieutenant, without hope that Charles could send liim 
Huceour, and destitute of all reeoiireca, tliought to 
protect the Irish Protestants from the rnachinattoiis of 
the Irisli Homan Catholics by entering into negotia¬ 
tions with tbe Pai’liainent to place the ea{utal in their 
hands. Accordingly Monk cjuittcd Ireland the 10th 
June, Uiltt, but only to return llaerc again in a few 
weeks. 

Soon after liis an’ival in England he was made Uctivnisin 
Commander in Chief of all the fureefi in Ulster, Par- ' 

liiuncnt, having tlius obtained posM'Ssioii of Ireland, to [rvliiii<b 
clecined it most prudent to divide llie goveiiiiiieiit bo- imd tnkfi 
tween Monk and Colonel Jones, and In the latter was 
assigned tlie Command of Leinster* Ulster was the iV^rgus: 
province from which Jaini's I. hm^l exiiellod the 

‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ with 

Homan Catholics in order to establish a Scutoli colony, O'JSVilJ. 
and accordingly the disjlossess^etl pmprictors had 
lieeoiiie the most ii-reconcilablo enemies of tlie English 
supremacy * Ite-assemldcd under the guidance of 
O'Neill, the most skilful and daring of the insurgent 
chiefs, the Old Irish ” wore lurking around their old 
.alioiles. It was impoEsible to oomo at thorn in a regu¬ 
lar way, for as soon aa they were dispersed in one point, 
they rc-assembled in another. By dint of extreme 
vigilance, by dodging their track, and by cutting ort‘ 
their provisions, Monk made the quarters of the “ Old 
Irish ” ao uneaay, that O’Neill was obliged to seek out 
some new field of operations. The new Scotch settlers 
lived likewise on sufficiently bad terms with tlie 
fhiglish. But Monk was already well skilled in keep- 
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1649. ing peace between two parties by profiting by their 
Tnntual animosities^ MonTOU was at the head of the 
new Scotch; and Monk, to ward a the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, at the moment when Cromwell waa victori¬ 
ous at Preston, and was crossing the <Tweod, fell upon 
their quarters in concert witli the old Scotch, taking 
possession of Belfast and Carrickl'crgus, and sent both 
the men and tlieir General pHsoneri to Kngland* No 
service could at the time have been more agreeable to 
Parliament, and especially to* Cromwell, who by this 
blow was aided in bis objects upon Scotland; and Monk 
received a gratuity of £500 for his servicOj with a 
letter of tlianks from the ypeakor. At the end of this 
period he received secret instructions from the Close 
Committee of tlte Parliament to endeavour to treat 
with Owen O’Neill, the ehief of tlie confederate Itoman 
Call If dies then in arms. Tliis Monk found opportu¬ 
nity to do, and 0*NDill was brought to oli'er to serve 
the Parliament with Ids army, and not to separate 
from their common interest, if liis party might luijoy 
the iree I'xereise of tlieir religion witliont pivjudice or 
disadvantage* These terms were gninted, but were of 
course made a grievance hy both Presliyterlans and 
Independents, wdio would not tolerate any terms with 
the Papists; and the Oeurral was accordingly &um- 
Tuoiu'd tu aiipear before the House; and lie tljerefore 
repaired to London. On his ivay he met with Crom¬ 
well going over to take the government of Ireland* 
The wary politieiaii warned him of the danger into 
wliich he was hastening, and adviacd him as to the 
friends lie should apply to. NevcrtholesB, after hear-' 
ing all he had to say at the Bar of the House, they 
eaiue to this vote;—“That they did disapprove of what 
Major-General Monk luul done in concluding a peace 
with the grand and bloody Irish rebel Owen lloo 
O'Neill, and did abhor the having any thing to do with 
him therein; yet arc easily persuaded that the making 
the same by the said Major-General was, in his judg^ 
ment, most for the advantage of the English interest 
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in that nation ; and that ho shall not bo further quca- 1019. 
tioncd for tho game in time to come/* — 

About this time M<nik*fi eldt^r brother died of a fall Coinw into 


from Ilia horse, without leaving- male issue f conse¬ 
quently the family estate of Potlieridge devolved upon 
him. Ho therefore withdrew into private life to 
recover it from the ruinous condition in which his 
father and late brother had liift it, Uis businees-lilce 
habits and energy soon restored the citato from its 
depressed condition. But he had scarcely settled bis 
private affairs when he vvas called foith again to assist 
in the field. The young King Ijsid appeared m Scotland ; 
and tlie Parliament, troubled at his presence in tlic 
islainL st‘iit for Cromwell out of Ireland to seiwe them in 


poAActuiion 
of tli€ fami¬ 
ly cfltBte, 
thron;;]) 
the death 
of his elder 
brother: 
promdn 
With Cron I ‘ 

the SctJtiit 


tiilii cnuTgcney: hccausc PairfaXjWho liatl hitherto borne 
tlie nauiii of (icueral, dcelariHl positively tlnat ho would 
not eonniiaiuL any army tliat was into Scotland. 
Hereupon Oliver was named to take his place j hut ho 
was become so aitaclicd to ^oiik, tliiit he would not 
stir without having him at liis elliow, to advise upon 
all matters preparatory to the march. Our hero thus 
boeame what in modern pavlunee would bo called tho 
“ Chief of the Staft?^ Stadi an officer, under some 
designation or other, has alweyw been ref|iiirefl to assist 
a General in Chief in the manifold details of a coin- 


IIland ' and wo sliall see from the character of Honk, 
as it boconies developed, that he was especially fitted 
foj' Hucli a post. 

Tiic first step was, to collect together a anfficient and Countei-wt- 
' an effective army : for tJromwell and ^fonk were nuite 
of one miud m tins, that a well amicJ and weiZ disci- Uiih liujctu 
piined body was the only sure mstrument of success, uiilitiwy 

+ i !^T7irit-Bv 

Many gentlemen who had served in either army in 
the late civil contest were quite ready to buckle on 
their arms again ; and while the Lortl*Genoral attracted 
the one side, the Lieutenant-General of tlie Ordnance^ 
hud been of the opposite colour i so tliat both fancies 


^ ^ This WHS the title boruc by Qencrui Mouk when nerving 
tiiidcr CitgnweU, 
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1650. could at onco be gratified. It ii a universal remark, 
” that what aro termed principles are worn very loosely 
in civil war, “ Necessity makes strange bedfellows j’* 
and here were now many of good parts and contrary 
opinions ofiering to enlist as troopers,fimidst the wreck 
of fortunes, in oi’der to obtain the employment of a 
gentleman for the competent provision of 20^. by the 
week, and to live at free quarters, keeping their horses 
and themselves at the cost of a few shillings. It is the 
remark of an old biograjdicr of our hei'O on thift matter 
—Some sny good men arc bettered by bad com]jauy, 
as roses and lilies planted beside garUek smell sweeter/* 
Ancednto: In duly, Cromwell entered Scotland at the head of 

men. Tt has been statedj to the credit of 
3ril Sep- ' Monk as a '* Professor in tlie art of war, that be drew 
temUT, tip the whole army, so that in the darkness of iiiglit* 
when they could not discern ono another, the men re¬ 
ceived such dii'eetiQiis as to maintatiiing thoir discipline 
in face of tlie enemy, that the next morning, when they 
were able to discern ono another, they found them¬ 
selves in a figure both defensive and fit to miikc a 
charge.** No opposiiiOTi was oJI'ered to the march 
until within less than a day*s journey of Edinburgh, 
when the whole Scottish army was seen eneam|>ed upon 
a very advantageous ground. The Parliament army 
made their quarters as near to the enemy aa possible, 
but found themaelvcs in a very embarrassing position. 
They saw that the ^cots were too well entrenched to bo 
attacked, while the country was so devastated behind 
them, and every ad v anc c before th cm was so well gu arded, ' 
that they were obliged to bring up all their provision ‘ 
for horse and foot from England; and thus were com¬ 
pelled to maintain their army by supplies from the fleet. 
Lesley really believed that he had Oliver at his mercy, 
and that the arlny could escape only by embarking 
in their sliips. It was now near the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and the season of the year would not permit 
them to depend upon these necessary supplies much 
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longer. As soon, tlierefoie, as Cromivell had refreshod 1C50. 
hia troops, he resolved to retire towards MuBsolburgh. “ 
But the Scots would not part with him so easily •, and 
as soon as they discerned the march^ they followed 
with their wholly body, and in the niomiug fell uprm 
the l^nglish rear with some Id vantage. Cromwell, as 
soon as he saw the enemy well upon hia track, 
eicclaimed that God had delivered them into hia 
hands ;** and he forthwith assembled his councih 
Fear seized many, for they saw themselves entangled 
in a confined position, between the sea and the hciglits 
already occupied by the enemy. “ GeiiUemcn,” said 
Monk, the Scots have numbers and tho hills on their 
side. We have discipline and despair on ours; witli 
these, our men will fight well. My lulvice in, to attack 
thcju immediately. If you will follow it, 1 am ready 
to Qcmimand the van.” Tills quite Jumped with Crom- 
weirs own opinion, for it was his frequent and ever 
successful inaiiitn—to attack without much regard to 
numbers; being ]iersuaded that the assailants always 
have the advantage. All objections were thenceforth 
silenced ; and on the inoruing of the 3rd of September, 

ItioO, Monk, as brigadier, with piko in hand, placed 
hiniMeir at the liead of three regiments of foot, and 
chargwi up the hill that was above the town, from the 
sea-sido. The enemy depended much upon tlioir 
ministers, who preached and pmyed, and assured them 
that they had all night been wrestling with tlic Lord 
in prayer, and that revelations had been made them 
that the sectarian and lieretical army of Agag {meaning 
Cromwell) was delivered into their handis Hume well 
observeH in ruBpect to this battle, thkt “ nothing in 
military actions can supply the place of discipline and 
experience; and that in the presence of real danger, 

^ The first EngliaEi inUituTy medal was fitnick for Duithnr. It 
hiw on the obverno the Protector'^ bust, And^^^TFio of 
—word at Dunbar aud on the reverse, u representation of 

Farliaaicat ECHtod. 
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where men are not aceustomcd to it, the fumce of 
” enthusiasm presently dissipate and lose their influ¬ 
ence/* One regiment of ITighlauders, tho Camp¬ 
bells, under Lome, boldly sio4id to tho push of the 
pike, and were all cut to pieces. They are said to 
have been the least affectM with fanaticism. But the 
rest of the foot, seeing tlielr preachers knocked on 
the head at the very moment when they were pro¬ 
mising thorn victory, ]o^t heart, and ran away over the 
sands to Bollhaven, No quarter was given till the 
conquerors were Aveary of slaying; so that there were 
GOOO or bOQO dead ujion the place* This success de* 
cided the victory* Liimhert did now good service with 
the horse; for that of tlio enemy, not sustaining one 
charge, fled, and Averc pursued with a great execution* 
All the cannon, ammunition, carriages, and baggage 
were taken ; and the vietorioua aniiy marched direct 
on the capital. Here Cromwell Avas seized with an 
ague, and delivered up the command of the army to tho 
Lieutonant-Qcnerjil, but orderetl him to besUsge Tan- 
tallon utid s(mio other strong places* Monk was himself 
persiiadeil tliat “ men Avere better tlian all rauipurls /' 
nevertheless ho speedily reduced them, and tlicreby in¬ 
creased his reputation and credit with the General, over 
Avhom he sGcmed to bear such sway, that in all councils 
of Avar he drew upon himHolf the envy of the old 
officers* IfoAvcver, when tho King, having raised a 
new army and eumneipatcd himself from the trammels 
laid upon him by the League, marched into England, 
Oliver left Scotland in the charge of Monk, with GOOO * 
or 7CHK) men, with dii'cctioiis to lay siege to Stirling 
Castle, a stately e^liHce in a very strong position, Jn 
three days the Lieutenant*General made the Governor 
aurrender a place that had con tinned uncaptured under 
many kings; and there were also taken great warlike 
stores, consisting of 5000 stand of arms and 40 iiicces 
of ordnance. There were likewise the ancient Chair 
and Cloth of Estate, Avith the i^word and other rich 
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famiture of Royalty, which were sent off to the Tower li>51. 
of London. The next place Monk attacked waa Dun- 
dee. Here tho Governor^ Robert Lumaden, having tuUs Dnn- 
been sammonod, answered with a brave spirit “ that if 
tliC cominander •and the rest of the English forces 
would lay down their arms and. submit themselves, he 
would givo thorn pnases to rcturti peaceably to their 
own homes/* Monk, having obtained information 
tliat the garrison were a drunken set of follows^ whose 
pot-valour gave them security and presumption, gave 
order on the 1st September, ltS51, for an immediate 
storm j and, after a whort but sharp resistance, he inas- 
leri^d tljc town ; and as it was a place whither the 
Southerns liad conveyed tlicir persons and most part 
of their best goods, together with a great deal of the 
wealth of Kdinburgh, the town was given over to 
plunder, and nothing but plate and money was 
regarded. Liitnsdeii, the Governor, was slain, and tlie 
greater portion of the gam son wiis put to the sword. 

Monk is charged witli having ordered tbits j but, on 
tlie contrary, ‘‘ it tixuiblcd him very iiiueh */' 


Hearing that tlie Comnuttcfi of Estates and the 
Kirk \vct<5 met together in rerth to use their entlea- , 
vours to raise the siege of Jjundee, the Lieutenant- jxifruUirity 
(Teneral despatched General Morgan, with most of his Mnuk 
liorse, to surprise them ; which was edectually per- 
formed ; and tho Eiirl Marshal, tho Earl of Crawford, 


many of the nobility, and old General Lesley, and some 
of tlie leading presbyters, were taken prisoners and 
sent by sea to London. After these notable actions, 
all Scotland readily submitted to Monk. IJut the 
fatigue of tlieao operations brouglit on a violent 
iindady, under which our hero was so near sinking, 
that lie waa obliged to give up the command; and by 
the advice of liis physicians he ^ffintered in Batli, 
where ho was soon restored to health; and in tlie 
beginning of he returned again to Scotland with 

^ Sir P, Wanviok^s Mcnirjirs. 
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1052. St. Johiif YanCj Lambert, and other Commissioner a ^ 
who were charged to negotiate a union of the two 
kingdoms under one Government. Argyle made his 
submission to the CommonwealtIt; and the ancient 
kingdom^ wliich had hitherto, throrgli all ages, bj 
means of its Bitoation,|)Qvcrty^ and valour, maintained 
its iDdc|)oiidence, was jiow reduced to total subjection 
by tiie stranger, IMonlc, when the war was ended^ 
set himself to observe well tlic temper of the people; 
and it is said that no man ever won more love and 
reverence in a country that it was his duty to hold in 
servitude and subjection, than he did. Tlio Oovciiaiiters 
trusted him, and submitted to the gentle equity ol' hta 
laile and to the jiroaent necessity; and the loyal Mont¬ 
rose party, wanting a friend, honoured one who hofl 
sulfered, like themselves, for tlio late King ; and they 
received from the Lieutenant-General that care and 


patronage which were responded to on their part by 
gracious respect; so that Monk now ijuittcd Scotland 
leaving behind him a remembrance with the nation of 
great respeetj wlii(di brought tnucb fruit afterwards. 


HMule In till! year Kir^y, Crotuwell had attained to sujiremc 
power, at a lime wlien an anxious war was carried on 
iiiiU rtfjhtH i>y sou lietvi^cen the KuglisU and tlie Dutch, Negotia- 


tntlnitrli tiona for a peace were actually going on in London; 
Knytc^r, they were of couiTio delayed by this eiiaiige in the 

wild defeats Government; and on the death of Colonel I’opham, 


tiicui. Hiuli 
and Sid 


who liad been associatetl with bhikc and Dcaiic in tlio 


Jtme. command of the fleet, Oliver could think of no better 


substitute on the spur of the moment tlian Monk, who 
was accorilingly summoned, in all haste, from his 
command of the army in Bcotland, to be Joined in tlie 
comhif'nd of a fleet actuallj" going to sea* On tho 
2nd Juno the fleets of Kngland and the States came 
in sight. Blake‘commanded in chief, but was at the 
moment absent. Monk and Deane were termed 


Generals of the Fleet,'* and were together in one 
bilup,^*" I'lic Kesolutiou :** Penn was Vice-Admiral in 
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“ The JamcSj*^ and Lawson wijs Rear-Admiral in ** Tlic 1G53. 
George,’* Between eleven and twelve o’clock at noon the 
two fleets engaged. One of the first broadsides kilUnl 
the brave Admiral Deane, who *- was slain by a groat 
shot/' Monk is*^oportt^d to have instantly covered 
the body with hie cloak, leSt the losp of such “an 
honest and able servant of the Commonwealth “ should 
depress tho spirits of the crew* The Dutch, taking 
ailvantage of the wind, sailed to the wostwar<l, and 
fouglit rctrCi'iting all the day till ten o’clock at night, 
tlieir fleet keeping in a body* Tronip’s design in this 
niaiia?uvre was to outsail the English frigates, and, 
leaving tliem aHlorn, iniike the best of his advantage. 

The sharpest part of the figlit, thifl first day, was' 
between Lawson and Do Riiyter, between whom the 
battle raged fiercely till about three o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, when Lawson sunk a Dutch ship of 42 guns. 

The next morniiig, very early, Monk found tho Dutch 
fleet in sight, hut, tiianauivriug for the weather gage, 
it was near noon before they could re-engage. After 
four hours' dispute tlie Dutch strove earnestly to get 
away ] but tho English had tho wind, and pressed 
hartl u]JOii them. In the midst of the action, Admiral 
Blake, with 13 ships, was scon from tho topmitstdioad 
to arrive from tiro North Sea, and he forthwith led 
into the very midst of the Dutch ships. Tromp 
struggled in vain against this disadvantage, and fell, 
with Some sixteen erliips, iipmi “ The Resolution.” Rut 
Lawson, with his squndroTi, whoelod about, and fell 
'u])Oii the Dutch Admiral, wdio was forced to r etire right 
*l>c fore the w-itid, and aeck for safety ainoirg the (so 
called) WcUings, between Dunkirk and Calais. Six of 
the enemy’s ships were sunk, two were blow'n rip, and 
eleven were captured : and they are said to have lost 
two vice-admirals, three rear-admrrds, and six cap¬ 
tains, with 1350 prisoners. The English had not a 
single ship either lost or disabled in the action* 

Blake’s health not suffer-rng him to reiuaii^ any Monk ime- 
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1653^ longer in command of tho fleot, he ^vas ohliged to 

,”7., i ^fo on fihore ; and a new commiBsicm was itisoed on the 
1ft Dlak'C ^ 

in 0th June, to authorize and empower Monk, in the 

niHmlnftlie absciteo of General Elake, to put in execution and act, 
according to alt and every the poii'ere, instructions, 
and directions given to him; and accoi'dingly the 
command of tlic fleet was entrusted to Monk’s prudence 
and valour as General of the Fleet.” 

Actinn off Fvery cscrtion was jiow made to inercaBo the strength 

21Jth^Jnlly Monk’s fleet, which was not only refitted and re¬ 
paint, but increased to lOG men-of-war. IVoiiip like¬ 
wise repaired his fleet as cflectually as iiosailde; and witli 
GO men-of-war, and undaunted courage and resolution, 
ho attacked the Eiiglirih fleet oiftho Texcl on the SOtli 
July. The light lasted from morning till niglit, with¬ 
out any considerable advantage to cither side. Tire 
Dutcli had brought witli them out of liarbour four fim- 
ships, wliieh put the English fleet to some trouble j and 
one of them liaving set “ The St. Andrc'W ” oil fire, 
created such alann that many of lier crew^ deserted 
her; but the captain, with the rest, remained on board 
with good couriige, and extinguished the fire. Tim 
Oak,” also, was fired, and was neccsfiarily abandoned ; 
but the crew were all saved. Next day the action 
was renewed at seven o’clock in the morning, and cem- 
tinued till one in the afternoon, Tromp being now rein- 
forctid by Dc Witt with twenty-five large ships. Monk, 
however, in “Tlic Kosolution,” and “The Worcester” 
frigate, made a gallant passage through the wliole 
Dutch fleet; and in the struggle “ Tromp’e topmast* 
was shot down ; and as he could not set it up again * 
ho was fain to put hU flag upon hia near masts.” 
This slight incident was the augury of a loss that was 
quite irreparablo to Holland. Very soon after wards 
Admiral Tromp vras killed by a musket-ball in tlie 
breast. This event at once decided the battle in 
favour of the ^^nglish ; and Vice-Admiral Witzer only 
continued the fight to enable his ships to retire in 
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safety to their own coasts. The General of the Fleet IGoS, 
reporter! that in this last action lie had sunk twenty- “ 
six of the enemy’s mcn-of>war, and had taken 1000 
prisoners^ of whom Vice-Admiral Everson w:is one. 

4500 Dutch seaincn ivere skin. Tlic KiijjUslu liow- 
tver, carried off no ships, aiftl lost 500 slain and fiOO 
wounded, amoii" whom were twelve captains. This 
was the last victory of tfjo groat Dutch war; for 
Cromwell, hoping to derive some advant^lge from the 
consternation caused by tlie dcatli of tlie renowned 
Admiral, took prudent care to refit and repair the 
Knglibli fleet until he concluded his negotiations for 


|>cacc ivitli Holland. Many things are supposed to Pence with 

I lave much eonduml to the happy termination of 

war. One was the eucouragement now first given t^iptfVnv^i 


to the officera hy the State in tlio care that was 
tuken of the widows of all that wen^ skin in 


tlie service. The survivors were, moreover^ re¬ 
warded with incdalw, and the superior ollieers with 
chains of gold. As for Monk, he had a large me<kl 
appended to a gold chain, Iwiarlng the represen- 
tation of a sea light, winch the Protector hiniself jmt 
ahoiit his neck at a great puhlie dinner. Nor was 
this bounty confined to olficerK alone, but all the sea¬ 
men received what was called tun and gun money for 
all prizes; and the widows and orphans had liberal 
pensions out of the Chamber of Oliatlmm. This be¬ 
ginning of a practice that has sinee been so munificently 
carried out in this country, is said to have been adopted 
*at tlie suggestion of General Monk. There were in 
\hii fleet under hia command a number of ships htttd 
from the merchants; and it is related that before the 
light commenced ho shifted commanders into one 
another’s vessels, to priwinit them from having any 
concern in the battle for their private property. This 
proceeding fully answered hia expectations, for no 
ships in Monk’s fleet behaved with more gallantry 
than the uierchant-flhlps. 
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New storms soon arose in Scotland. Middleton, at 
the head of some Kojalisti, had risen in tho High¬ 
lands. Although Monk^a successes in tho war are said 
to have excited some jealousy of him in the mind of 
Cromwell, yet the Protcetor resolvedjbo confide the care 
of the North to his foi'flicr comrade, though perhaps 
w ith sonv o p recautioii s dictated by distn i st. Tli e General 
obeyed liiis uuistcr with all the haste in liia power, hut 
found that the army lie wjis sent to command was 
composed of the most restless and fanatical men in the 
service. No preparations had been iriade by Lilburne, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, for active service 
against the rebellion j for indeed he did not dare to stir 
forth from his quarters* Monk's fii'st earo was to secure, 
as he advanced northward, all the posts capable of 
ik'fonce. He planted several garrigoiis, as well for com- 
nmnteations as for magazines for supplies. On his 
march he was received into the house of Campbell of 
Ocnorchie, which he found fit for liia purpose ; hut 
the laird refused to grant it. I will not violate jour 
]iOfl]ntality," said Monk, “ but must try to carry out 
my intentions by force: look to your dcfcncfa quick, 
for I am about to attack.” Tho laird had many 
friends and retainers around him; but they persuaded 
him to make terms, and consent to receive a garrison, re¬ 
serving the beat part of the liouse for the accommodation 
of hinisolf and his family. Large magiizim's of fodder 
and biscuit were cstablifilicd at Leith, St. Johnston's, 
and Inverness) fixim whence Monk could keep up his 
stores at all times within reach of his troops. He 
made the soldiers carry with them provisions for d 
week j and, thus armed, he was enabled to penetrate 
into recchsee Idlhorto regarded by the Highlanders aa 
inaccessible* His vigilance never suffered him to be 
overtaken in thojc unknown regions. His marches were 
always short, and on reaching bis camp he marked out 
the enclosure, posted his sentries, and inspected every 
thing himself. The soldiers relied on their General 
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implicitly j for ho always took effectual measurea for 1655, 
their security, took charge of their food, and foresaw ^ 
every difficulty, MiddLeton was routed by him at 
Loughgarry on the 20t]i July^ and lied out of the king¬ 
dom* The country submitted; and Monk having made 
arrangements to secure the dde payment of taxes and 
to prevent irregular plundering, order was establislicd 
throughout the Highlands** 

In August Monk returned to his command of 
army in Scotland, and took up liis abode in Dalkeith 
Palace, near Edinburg]i, a seat which he rented of the SootluDd* 
Duchess of Pucclough; and liere lie resided, exercising 
the government as one of the Protector’s Council of 
State for Scotland, under a Commission tJiat was 
dated June 1655, until the deatli of Cromw'elh 

This period, extending over five years, was marked Mqnfe'a 
by a domestic event whicli had considerable induenoc 
on the private life and character of Honk, He de¬ 
clared publicly Til September, K>53, that ho was 
married to Mrs. Ann Clarges, the daughter of Doctor 
Thomas ClargCEj, a physician. Although scandal had 
given out that lie hod cohabited witli this woman for 
some time past, yet Monk is not known to have had 
a child older than his eldest son and successor, Christo¬ 
pher, who became second and last Duke of Albemarle* 

His wife is stated by Clarendon to have been a vulgar, 
imperious woman, nihil ^nulichreprinter corpus gcrens. 

The tastes of the old campaigner were probably not 
very refined; and the need of some repose after so 
dong a service, made him the slave of a woman of an 
Object mind, destitute even of the charms which are 
wont to enthral a man* The influence of habit from a 
long connexiou of this kind, gave her an ascendancy 
of will and words that harassed, and sometimCH over¬ 
came, the cool immohility of her love*. She was one 

* Our fHoud GencTEl Morgan, whose comiuand of the Rod 
Coati” hai been noticed in the Life of Tiipenno, wan Monk’^a 
efficient second in coTumand! in. this tannpaifm- 
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of tboao flom^what ignoble c^iuses wliieh, working oon- 
tinually, eventually influeneed Monk to exercise h\& 
superior faculties in the great crisis* Common woman 
as she waa, she deposited lier soul in the liands of tho 
Presbyterian ministers; and as, from sincerity or pru¬ 
dence, it waa indispensabie to her Imsband^s success to 
keep up some religious appearance, she served Uls pur¬ 
pose, whatever might he the evidence of her vulgar 
tajiites and habits. This interval of Monk's life at Dal- 
kcitli was very characteristically passed by him* Ho 
exercised tho power of a eonquerorj and waa arbi¬ 
trary but just* Tlie Presbyterians were allowed 
tho free cxcrcific of their religion, but were for¬ 
bidden to interfere in civil matters j to employ the 
arm of excontmunlcation ; or to publisli any ojiinionH 
on matters of lus Government* The soldiers were 
kept in tlic utmost severity of discipline, but were 
punctually and duly paid} and indeed, in consequence 
of the regularity ivitli Tvhich he dispensed his sup¬ 
plies out of England for the service of the Govern- 
Tnenfc, Scotland waa never more full of treasure. It 
was quite incredlblo to behold with what humility and 
obedicnco tlio conquerors lived among the conquered. 
Trade and trallic, being free, increased, as wc now know 
by experience that tlicy will do, and commodities w'erc 
never vended at a better price. Calm and indefatigable 
ill his energy and activity, the General gave ready 
access to all who sought him, listened patiently to all 
complaints, and carried himself in a manner suited to 
all conditions, all ranks, all parties} he kept himself 
correctly informed on every matter, ascertaining clearlj 
what it behoved him to guard against, as well as to 
look to, but sparing all useless vexations, which ex¬ 
cite more hatred against a suspicious Government 
than even its vigour* Bishop Burnet says of the 
state of Scotland during the usurpation “ There 
was good justico done, and vice was suppresBod and 
punished ; so that we always reckon those eight years 
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of usurpation a time of quiet, peace, and prosperity/' 1G5C. 
The Scottiah nobiHty, towards whom the obsequious — 
politeness of Monk mitigated the hardships of Iiis 
authority^ sought him, and derived from his sentiments 
towards the proscribed dynasty expectations winch he 
never sanctioned, but which induced the young King 
to regard the Protector’s State Councillor as not un¬ 
favourable towards his own pretensions. In tlie year Solicita- 
1C5(5 a letter dated from Colen (Cologne) the 13th 
August, of the genuinenosB of which there is every Monk on 
proof, contains these sentiments i—" One who believes the j^art of 
lie knows your nature and inclination very well, assures CliarJcs 
me that, notwithstanding all ill accidents and mis¬ 
fortunes, you retain still your old affection to me, and 
resolve to express it u[>on the first seasonable oppor* 
tunity; ’which is as much as I look for from you. 

We must all patiently wait for tliat opportunity, 

’which may be offered sooner than we expect i when it 
ig, let it find you ready j and iti the mean time have a 
care to keep yourself out of their hands wlio know the 
hurt you can do tliem in a good conjuncture, and can 
never but suspect your affection to be, as I am con¬ 
fident it 13, towards OrtARnEs Kbx/' 

A more indiscreet com muni cation could not have Pw^^^cnt 
Iwen maile; but it is believed that Kouk immediately 
sent a copy of it to the Lord Protector, as there is a 
letter in the Thiirloc State Papers, dated November in 
the same year, to this effect:—“ I send you copies of 
two letters! sent by Colonel Borthwick, which by 
means of a friend I had sight of before they were 
delivered. One of them is to my Lord Glencairnc: to 
whom the other I know not as yet; hut I shall speedily 

know when it it delivered Not with landing, the ori¬ 
ginal was found among Monk’s papers, carefully pre¬ 
served, after his death. Tho anecdote is very suggestive 
of the exceedingly cautious and eircum^cct character 
of the General, and renders it the more difficult to 
understand the offer recorded P.S. to some letter of 

c 2 
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Cromweira;—** There be many that tell me there is a 
certain etinning fellow in Scotland called George Monk, 
who ia Baid to lie in wait there to introduce Charles 
Stuart: I pray you use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me^^^ 

Cromwell all the while trusted Monk, and loaded 
him with favours* After the paeLfleation of Irdand, and 
the flight of Middleton into Scotland, be settled on him 
a considcTable estate out of the Itoman Catholic for¬ 
feitures in tho former kingdom, which was confirmed 
to him by Parliament* Monk always showed himself 
solicitous to remain true and faithful to Cromwell. 
Thurloe's State Papers are full of his ready desire to 
serve him, and of im honest independence in doing so. 
He speaks o[)ciily in his letters to the Protector of 
those who are “ very great with Charles Stuart j” but 
“ they are not in liis opinion so much occupied with 
Charles Stuart^s business as with the hope of some 
division among themsolvcs*” 

In tlic year IGfj?, Monk summoned to London 
to take his place in Oliver's “ other House.” But 
although tlierc is evidence that the General liad no 
dcBirc to quit Dalkeith Palace, to which, if he were 
once dislodged from it, ho might not find it so easy to 
get hack, yet lie was speedily reassured in his repose 
there, hy the dissolution of tlie new Parliament on the 
4th February* 

In the summer of 1 (j 5S, after many domestic 
troubles, the health of tlie I’rotector began to fail; 
and at the latter end of August he was suljzed 
with a fever and ague, under which lie sank on the 
3rd September,—the anniversary of his vie tones 
at Dunbar and Worcester. By his will he appointed 

" I am exceedvigly sceptical of the truth of the P.S., which 
cannot be traced further back then Ecberd, who doea not give 
any authority fot it* It is wholly at variance with the termB ou 
which Monk lived with the Protector, and of his known pamoDal 
attachmeiut to Oliver and Bis family* 
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liiB BOii Richurd to ^sllc^eoed him in the Pmtectorate of 1658. 
England, Seotkndj and Ireland ; and the Council of ^ 
State ^forthwith sent orders to Monk, that, as the new 
IVotcctor Jiad been proelaimcd hi London, so be should 
be at Edinburgh, TheGencrai, aincorcljr attached to the 
family of Cromweli, and in the proper execution of hia 
duty, immediately convened the Magifitrates, and, at 
the head of the army drawn up at the Cross, caused 
the ceremony to be performed with due solemnity. 

But the Scotch, removed to such a flistancc from the 
State authorities, assisted coldly at the fonnalities, 
and, when the Proclamation was read, made no accla> 
niation, “Why not rather old George?** was the 
I’cmarh of the crowd ■ “ He ia fitter for a Protector 
than little Dick Croruwdl.** 

Though this was the mere vulgar talk of the com- Monk's 

muiiity, yet there were mativ in the State wlio 

, uenre with 

seriously thought of Monk aa the man most fitted for Kidiard 
the supremo authority ; but tl^ore is no just ground for 
believing tliat the General liimself had the least idea to 
of it. Out of reach of the storms that Avere sure to him- 
gather round the capital. Monk resolved to abide the 
time lor action, and conducted himself with character¬ 
istic prudence and caution, and with ivondcrful forbear¬ 
ance. Hi chard addressed frequent letters to him to seek 
his advice, and despatched persons with great protesta- 
tiotm of ktudness, to entreat the Generars assistance, 
lie frankly replied to tliese, counselling that lilchard, 
in his opinion, should establish himself pre-eminently by 
jneans of the Presbyterian party, whicli he regarded 
aa that of the nation ; but he advises a religious con¬ 
formity in all essential points, and liberty on all 
others. He waims him against the party called “ In¬ 
dependents” in tho army , and recommends the-intro¬ 
duction of the ancient nobility into the Parliament, 
whenever he may call one, ae men of influence in 
their respective counties, who might rally round his 
Govermnent. 
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KidiATtl floon found It nece&aary, in order to obtain 
Bupplica to cany on the ordinary operations of Govern- 
mcntf to caM a Parliament, Of course it was neces- 
sary to summon tliis on tlic eicistiJi^ model ; and it 
wua soon found that Jilie Kcpnblicaii ]>arty had 
obtained a footing in iJio Cutnnifmji sidlicieiit to embar¬ 
rass the measures of the young l^i-otcctor^a friends. 
In all tliese proceedings the debates were so much pro¬ 
longed, that all business was retarded, and great alarms 
were engenderutb The army thou raised its head,iand 
found a leader in Plcctwood, the fiou-in-law of Oliver, 
lie was so extreme in liis Jjolitiesj as to be what vvas 
termed a “ Fifth Monarchy man. The Jlepublieaii 
party in tlie army was considerable. Tim discon¬ 
tented oillecrs establislied jirivate jiic*rtiiigs in Fleet- 
wood's apartments; and, as he dwelt at Wallingford 
llouge, the paity received a denomination from that 
place. Tlic Parliament became alarmed at tills mili¬ 
tary cabal, ami voted a meeting or general council of 
oHicers illegal, except by the Protector's permission. 
Tills brought alfairs to a rupture. Desborough, the 
Protectors undo, a man of a come nature, threatened 


his nephew, that if lie should turn his bade u}K)n the 
> armv, he would set fire to the House, and kill all that 
should I'csist; and liiehatxl, unable to stem the torrent, 
Cmimvdl the Parliament on tlie 22ad April, and 

resigned lijs ofTiee on tlic Ctli May, The E/ong 

May, Parliament wsia rc-esfcablithed under the name of'* The 
re- Jiump,” meaning the remnant of such as still survived 
ea^taNiah- ^1 iq had belonged to the Long Parliament in the formc^ 

fill |iolJticaJ numbers of this Parliament were very 

iiifluum-^e email,— little exceeding seventy membera. They had 
of Monk, influence in tlio nation ; nevertheless, they re¬ 

instated old Lenthal as Speaker, and appointeil Fleet- 
wood their Lieutenant-General. They were scarcely in 
their seats befov'c all orders of men expressed their liigh- 
est indignation against them, and their apprehension 
lest such tyrannical rulers should again exercise their 
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former powers. A secret reconciliation was therefore 1659, 
miule between the rivd pa^t^c^l, whicli united in a tacit ^ 
asTreoment for the overthrow of “ Tlie Hump/* Fleet* 
wood becomes the correspondent of !Moiik in all those 
matters, for ho had ])ecome^jealous of Lambert, who 
alKO wrote loving letters to big old comrade: and tlias, 
while the General is living quietly and rt^aervcdly at 
Dalkoitli Palace, he is courted by several interests, 
and in these heats and jealousies is already aeknow- 
!r<Iged to be considered the umpire* The Parliament 
had also sent his brotlier'iu*liiw Clar^^es to the General to 
engage him to submit to the Ruiup Gnvenimentp 'J1iey 
knew that Mojik was notol'tbeir party ^ and, Imd they 
dared, they w ould liave sent him a successor instead 
of an ambassador. Hut Monk was in possession of tlio 
kingdom of iScotlaud, and assured of the alleetiojis of 
the peopifi, :iB w ell :L 3 of i)iu army iitvdev his eoimnand. 

The distiige had lieen so little roreseeu Ijy the (jencral, 
that all Ilf! could do on Clarges^ mission, was to acquiesce; 
for lie was well aivarc that neither iUe Iciidiiig men in 
tlie Parliament nor the army in London were his JWends* 

Tlie Itoyalist piirty entertained hopes tliat the Prt‘s- Bohl jiro- 
liyterian party was iiiclinc<l to side with them, or at all of 

. j . ,.1 1111 1 Lamhert. 

events, not to take part against tliem, and had planned 

an insurrection in tlie spring of 1 Gf>0, wdiidi, althougfi 

it failed in its main design, yet Kir GfwgolSooth, with 

-lOtK) or 5000 men, assisted by Sir Thomas Middleton 

out of Wales, took Cheater, and issued a manitoEio 

against the l^arliament* General Lambert was in con- 

, efjuence ordered to march against the inaurgents; 

and he cai^iiy and promj^tly attacked and defeated tlie 

movement. This success hastened the ruin of the 

Parliament; for Lambert, the moat ambitious man 

in the army, was rather more dangerous to them 

than Booth or Middleton* The ariAy, at his insti* 

gatiou, drew up a petition which so alarmed the 

House, that Sir Ai-thur Haalexigg proposed Lani> 

bertha impeachment* The General was with his army 
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at Derby when the news reached him, and promptly 
marched his brigade towards London. The Council of 
State, on hearing of this, ordered two regimenta to 
Westmiiiflter, to guard tlic Parliamentt which were 
placed under the commipid of Evelyn, who records 
that, on the 13th “ October, he met Lambert at Scotland 
Yard gate, who commanded him to diemount; which 
lie thought it safest to do, and his troop once yielded 
obedience to their General, and lined King Street. 
Presently afterwards the Speaker, who was going to 
the House in his coach, was stopped by Lambert^s 
ordcFj and tho heads of his carriage horses were quietly 
turned about, ife then sent to stop all tlio mcinbcis 
who were going to the House, and hindered it from 
assembling. The military, now grown superiors, nomi¬ 
nated ten of tlicir own body tn form a new Council] 
and as they were uneasy about Monk, whom tliey 
sui^pected, they sent Colonel Cobbett to Ediiiburgli 
with secrc^t instructions to try to corrupt his troops, 
and, if possible, to p\it the General himself under 
arrest j but Cl urges gave Monk intelligeneo of 
Cohbett's ECeret commission. 

While adairs continued in such a distracted condilton 
in England, Monk was greatly embarrafised in f^eotland. 
He was iTiduod at the bead of the Oovorimioiit, and of 
12,000 soldicre, on most of whom he could rely, but 
not on all. I'foiv tliis army was uplield by money 
regularly paid from England ; for Scotland could not 
maintain it. The changes in England since Cromwcirs 
death disturbed in a great many ways tlie peaceful^ 
Oovemmeut tlmt Monk had procured for Scotland. 
He was equally caressed by the Scots, whether civil or 
military, because he was cither wanted or feared j but 
he clearly saw that on which side soever the advantage 
should turn, he Vas to be the victim. Around him 
many different interests were in activity, stliving to 
shake his apparent immobility. Even in his private 
circle the respective parties had their representativee. 
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Price, Lis Chaplaiti, was a Eoyalist and ChurcL-nf- 
Engknd man at heart. Another of liia Chaplains was 
a l^resbyterian in opinions, a man of intelligence and 
intrigue, and devoted to Monk. The GenGraVs lady, a 
zealous Presbyterian, waa noteless eager for the King 
thiin site was earnest against Kpiscopaey^ Tliero were 
others also in different cntploymente who busted them* 
fldves in these matters secretly or openly. Among 
them s:)], Monk, calm, silent, and self-possessed, eiidea^ 
voured to satisfy each one privately by somo Lalf*con- 
fideiicc; while he^was as solioituus to conceal all lie did 
not say, as he Avas desirous of difTusing a persuasion of 
that which ho wislH?il to be believed^ Every one in 
his house had in turn the honour of being first dupe 
to the Uencral. Ikyond his intimate circle, however, 
the taciturnity of Monk encircled him with a dignified 
rampart wliicli he never permitted to he forced. With 
.an air of profound attention, he listened to all who 
adJi'CSsi^I him, but answered sCiiicely at all, dilTeiH^d 
less, iifforded no room for discussion, and carefully 
guarded Inniself against any indiscretions* 

Meanwhile time advanced, and it became necessary 
to devise means to repel the attflcks made ii]»oii Ins 
n^Mcrve, and to give hopes without committing him¬ 
self. Charles Stuart and the Koyalists redoubled their 
edbrts to attach Monk to tlieir cause. 8ir Stephen 
Fox arrived, hearhig a letter from the King himself, 
wherein Ills Majesty urged Monk to march witli Ins 
artriy against the London Govcrnuicnt* Tlio General 
received the missive coldly, but neither made any reply 
iior hinted any promise; but he allbwed the be^irer the 
entire freedom to depart, which seemed as much as to 
say that he did not forbid sueb messages. Colonel 
Atkina was chaiged by the Preabyterians to aacertain 
what they might expect from him if they were to take 
the field, “ I shall send a force against you/’ sharply 
replied the General; ** in the poattion J hold, I can do 
no leas.’’ At length there came an agent with whom 
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it was surmised tKat ho could not deal otherwise 
than plainly, fciir John Grcenvil, his kinsman, had 
nominated liia hrotlier, Nicholas Monk, to a benefice iu 
Corn wait This gentleman arrived at Dalkeith in the 
month of August, 1050, two days after the visit of At* 
kins, on the pretence of a visit of affection. The General 
received him well, until, after a few days, he avowed to 
him tliat he was sent to projjose to Iiim to uphold the 
King’s cause. Monk turned upon him with the 
bitterest reproaches, and ordered him to be gone 
inmipdtiitoly ; and told fjim that if he aji^ain returned 
with such a proposition, brother as he was, he would 
cause him to bo liaiigcd. 

In the present state of affairs, the wary General cer¬ 
tainly consideretl that tlio Presbyterian party was the 
jiroper one on which he ahould depend: and in tliis he 
is tliought to have relied the rather from the certainty 
of co-operation from the force under tlie Lord Fairfax, 
although liii had never cominunicated in any way with 
hiTii* Monk, however, thought that he had no time to 
lose, and, on Satunhiy, tlie 2?ird August, lie had prcpaied 
every tiling for a dechiration of his intention to submit to 
the Parliament. Put he ha]jpily had detained his aide* 
de*camp in the night to w'ait the post; and the next 
morning brought him the news of Sir George IJooth’s 
defeat i>y Lambert. On h cari ug of th i s su cce as, the 1 ndc* 
pendents llocktul to DalkoHh, elated by what they deemed 
to he a triumph over thcLr chief enemies tlic Presbyte¬ 
rians, For a moment Monk aeemed to have thought 
the game lost; and, whether to remove all distrust on 
the part of the autliorities, or yielding with a character* 
iatic inclination towards the safer course, he sent up, on 
the 8rd September, a letter to the Speaker, eamestly de¬ 
siring his dismission from the Scotch command. No 
dissuasion nor oiiracst entreaties could turn him aside 
from his purpoap. The reasons he alleged for making the 
request seemed puerile, at a moment when the cause of 
his King and country trembled in the balance. Never- 




thelcfis it was thought that Le acted from wise and well- H>59. 
confliderod reasons, with the view of removing Jealousica j " 
and ofindudngthedi&tracted Government to solicit his 
continuance at tlio head of the troopa. However, it was 
a dungiTOUS adventure, and hg only just failed of being 
talfon Ht his w^ord but tliat some members, who were Lia 
friends, urged Lent hall to suppress the letter; seeing 
that if it were read to the House, his enemies would 
have clenched the naiL Aa it was. Sir Harry Vane got 
an inkling of the existence of the letter, and more than 
once demanded that it sshould he read. But Clarges,wha 
J>ad hrouglit the letter to tlie Sl>eaker, interposctl, and 
urged that it slioulcl bo su]>prosscd for ten days, and in 
the ine:m time the ParUament w'us turned out of doors, 


and Vaiie^s power was at an oiuL 
As fioon as Monk Iiad iierceivcd tiiat the matter was 
wholly in his hands, he ocenjned himBclf in setting to 
IV ork to face all contiugcncies. Ho now protested against 
the violence of the army towards the Parliament, called 
in his detachments from the Higlihmds, and avowed 
liis resolution to ntand by “ The Jiuinp-” Hut on tlie 
17th October, news arrived at Dalkeith of the dis* 
solution of that phantom of power, and tliat Fleet- 
wood, Lambei't, and tlicir adherents, liad constituted 
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themselves a Government, under the name of a Com¬ 


mittee of Safety. Monk Jiad already sounded nnvny 
of his officers, and had assured himself of their 


disposition to act with liim ; so that he commissioned 
Clarges to promise to tlie l^arli ament ary leaders that 
Jic was propare<l to march to London, in order to curb 
the violence of the Fnglifih army. He at once sum¬ 
moned a meeting of the officers at Edinburgh (liaving 
previously dismissed the fanatics whom he knew to 
he adverse to his design), and thus announced the 
march to the South:—''The army in England,'* 
he said, “ has broken np the Parliament. lueai>able 
of rest, it is bent on invading all authority, and will 
not suffer the nation to arrive at a permanent settle- 
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1C59« ment. I deem it the duty of my plAee to keep the 
“ military powers in obedience to the civil It is the 
duty of all of ua to defend tlie Parliament from which 
you receive your pay and your commissions. I 
reckon, therefore, on your obedienee. Kevertheless, 
if any one of you declares himself against the resolu¬ 
tion, he shall be at full liberty to quit tlic Bcrvice and 
receive his pass**’ A general acclamation confirmed 
the Gencrara hopes. All that was required of the 
officers was, tliat before they drew their swords, and 
prepared to spill the blood of their comrades, an 
attempt should bo niiulo to reclaim them by some 
admonitions. Monk Vtna neither iu a eonditiou nor 


of a disposition to refuse a demand of this nature. 

Monk ao- With gn?at forctliouglit the General despatched a 
ikT- dotaclnucnt of cavalry the same night to aid the 
cnstlc, jmd Governor of ikTwick (on whom lie could tlcpend) 
Carlisle. maintatu his post, and to disj>laco sucli oflieers of 

his garrison as were Anabaptists or IndepeiidL^iits, wliom 
lie ordered to he arrested and siqierseded. Monk had 
not acted a moment too soon ] for Ga]>tiuu Johnson had 
scarcely fulfilled his orderi;, when Colonel Cohbett 
arrived from Liimbert to secure Ihrwlck. Jfe was 
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at once arrested, and sent to Edinburgh Castle. The 
same step was taken to secure Newcastle* But 
Colonel Lilhurnc, who was at York, hatl already seized 
tlie town in tlic name of the Committee of Safety. 
The same result happened at Carlisle, where the 
Governor proved false, and nearly took Ca[^taln Deane 
and his troop of horse prisoners, whilo they were 
negotiating. 

Monk wrote to Lontlmll,to Fleetwood,and to Lambert, 
to announce the resolution taken by the army iu Scotland 
to protect the laws and liberties of England agamet vio¬ 
lence, The letters were pri nted and d istributed at Edin¬ 
burgh ; and their arrival in London on the 24th excited a 
lively feeling of joy in the public mind. The Committee of 
Safety were taken quite aback; for they bad not dreamt 
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of danger for any part of the army ; and when they con¬ 
sidered the whole manner of proceeding, and the quality 
of the person that had undertaken it (for Lambert 
knew the opinion that Oliver had entertained of Monk*& 
martial abilities, and w as not a little jealous of tbem), 
they spmlilj op}died themsoTVes to meet the danger* 
They first sent down General Morgan to diseuadc Monk 
from lus engagement* This oiliccr ivas one wlio had 
deservedly a high consideration. He was a soltUor and 
a man of honour, and delivered the message as he 'was 
required to do; but he did in truth belong to the army 
of Scotland, and was unwilling to quit it ; so he 
remained wdiere he was, to receive Monk*s orders^. 

Lambert vras appointed to the command of an army 
which was to march to the Xorth, and stop Monk's 
advance. Hu was not blind to the error tliat had boon 
committed by the Knglish army in usurping sovon'ign 
power witliout the approbation and concurrence of a 
General at the head of 12,000 men, vvitlt Scotland at 
lus back* This error he desired^ if possible, to rejmir; 
and, wdiile he marched at tlic head of his troops to 
Newcastle, he sent forward Dr, Clarges and Colonel 
Talbot, hotli of them friends of Monk, and who arrived 
at lidiiiburgh on tlio 2nd November, to propose 
negotmtiona. Nothing could bo more favourable to 
the designs of tlie Genera). He resolved to accept the 
proposal; not, however, with much expectation to 


7 Morgon, at his first coming to the GuDCTah nsked liim nloud, 
merrily, Tf ho lay down Lia m-ma, uhd Jm: friends with 

^Fleetwood RTid T^ambort?” To which Monk reiiliufl, If they 
would rcHturc tlie Piirliann^ntj he had little tuore Ui B4iy; and if 
he pleased he might let them know hr much. Morgan answered, 
** T promi.Rcd to ask you the question, but not to return to them 
that Bent me, if you denied It 1 am very glad I am here w^ith 
you to oARist you, and fbllow your fortunes in idl your un^lortok* 
ingB, You know I am no stateRniuti; but 1 am sure you are a 
lover of your country, aud therefore I will jpin with you in all 
your actions, and submit to your prudanoa and judguient iit the 
conduct of thcin-*^ 
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conclude a treaty, but to gain time, and to place Inm- 
aelf in the right before the public. With the consent 
of the officers of his army, Jio made choice of Colonel 
Wilka, Lieutenant-Colonel Cloberry, and Major Knight, 
who set off at once, and met Lambert at York, and they 
immediately etoppecl hisTorces from marching further 
north* When, liowovor, the Commissioners met, and it 
was found that part of their instructions was to de¬ 
mand the restoration of the Parliament, Monk answered 
that he was not sufficiently empowered to treat witli 
them on that article; and he required the Commissioners 
to go on to London, wliile lie endeavoured to obtain from 
them a suspension of liostilitics during the whole con¬ 
tinuance of the negotiations. When Whit clock had in¬ 
timation of this, he proposed that Lambert should be or¬ 
dered to advance at once with all his forces, and attack 
Monk ; but his advice was not taken* The Commis¬ 
sioners arrived in London on the 12th November. They 
found themselves cunningly surrounded by many ofll- 
cers, and were fed with most disastrous reports of what 
had occurred inllic North since they quitted it* Thoir 
heads were tjuite turnetl by that means; so that on tlic 
15th they ac<' 0 pted a trt'aty of nine articles, wfiieh were 
sent down with all speed to Monk for his ratification. 
Tlie Gleneral was leaving the supper-table on tlie ISth 
when the two officers arrived at Haddington, and pre¬ 
sented him with tlic treaty. He read it, and passed it 
over to those who sat at meat with him, but, after his 
usual manner, said not one word, and then retired into 
his cliamte. The next morning he returned to Edin¬ 
burgh, and summoned a meeting to take the teim^ 
into consideration* General dissatisfaction was ex¬ 
pressed at the treaty, which contemplated the entire 
re-modelling of the army of Scotland* In the first 
moment of cxasfieratian it was proposed that the Com¬ 
mission era should be disavowed as traitors, for having 
concluded sucl/a treaty. But the General, boldly ad¬ 
dressing the council of officers, said, If the army will 
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stick to me* I will stick to tlicm. Upon wliich all tliCO* 
present gavo assurance that they could live and die 
with him; and this brave resolution ■ decided the 
march. 

Some days previous to this, the Oeneral liad called a 
Convention by letters to ovcry*&hire in Scotland, to send 

* i ^ 1 - witii 

Conunissioners to confer with him upon matters tlint tlit 
concerned the peace and safety of the kingdom. Many 
of the nobility and representatives of burglis and 
oannties had attended the laummons to Edinburgh, 

To them Monk had annouiiecd liis design of mardiing 
into Enghitid for the defence of the public law luid 
liberty ; and he a^ked them to assist him in this pur- 
^loseby aiding in the maintenance of the tranquillity of 
the country during his absence, and to make a siipfdy 
for the arrears of tuxes^ in order to jiay the troojia, 

Tliey desired time to deliberate ; and Monk prudently 
suggested that they should give him their dec)si01:1 by 
meeting him at Uerwick on the 13th DeccmlnT; 
where they did in truth convene accordingly ; and 
though they admitted they couhl do little for public 
order, yet they promised money, and kept their Avortl. 

The General )utd ten regimeutB of foot and four Abnik'n 
regiments of horse, wdiich composed his entire army. 

Of tliese he determined to leave four regiments of foot lund. 
to garrison the citadels he had built, and one regiment 
of horse to maintain the com muni cations,^all under the 
eommand of General Morgan. His own amiy^ though 
small, yet, after it was modelled, all agrettd in the same 
desigji, and all were faithful, and trusting implicitly on 
Monk* The Commiesioners were sent back to London 
on the 20th to submit to tJic Council of J^afety that 
aiiother Conference should be held at Alnwick ; and the 
General began hU march towards Berwick at the head 
of 5000 or 0000 men, well paid, well disciplined, and 
inured to toil and fatigue. Lambert tfi^en advanced to 
Newcastle with his army, which consisted of fi'om 
8OOO to 10,000 men, well mounted and well equi^ipcd, 
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but Without money, without discipline, and very much 
used to their ease and their own authority. 

While these military preparations were in progress, 
**Tho Hump’* were not idle. They were ardently 
exerting themeelves to re-establish their authority 
against the army, hut lyitliout the least thought of 
restoring the King. They believed Monk to he their 
friend, as having no otlicr view than the restitution of 
tho Parliament. For this reason the leaders privately 
assembled, and sent to Monk a Commission eoii- 
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stituting him General of tlie Annies of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Portsmouth, under Colonel 
Whotham, tho Governor, a particular friend of the 
General, declared for the Parliament; and, on notice of 
tliis defection, the Committee of Safety sent there a de- 
tacliment of the army; hut the soldiers deserted thoir 
officers, and were received into the garrisou as friends, 
together with Haslcrigg, Walton, and Mordamit, three 
members of Parliament most iueensed against the army. 
At the same time Lawson, the Vice-Admiral, with his 
squadron of the ileot, declared for the Parliament, A 
regiment at St. Albans revolted likewise from tlicir 
officers; and, relying on these symptoms of public 
feeling, llaslcrigg and the others marched out of 
Portsmouth upon London; and Fleetw'ood, in the 
utmost peqjlexity, consented to the re-assemhUng of 
** The Rump Parliament, wliich met peaceably at 
Westminster on the 25th Dceemher. 

Monk arrived at Berwick on the I5th December, 
where he found Colonel Zanchy, who came in the 
name of the Englisli army to urge tho accomplishment 
of tho Treaty. The sumo afternoon intelligence came 
in, that Lambert, to obtain money, liad made levies in 
Northumberland; which was deemed a violation of 
the truce, and ^aneby was arrested. All this caused 
delay; but on the 8th Monk advanced, and placed his 
head-quarters at Coldstream. This was a poor town ; 
and what made it a worse quarter was, tho red-coats 
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had only just quitted it, and had eaten nil up all the 1660* 
meat and drunk all the dnnk of the place* The — 
General, however, was not at all particular^ and found 
quarters sufheient for him, ** when ho fell to hia good 
cheer, which was chewing tobacco,—a custom that he 
was wont to commend very much to his friends.^* 

However, the quartcr-inaster soon found him better 
quarters at Lord Hmne^s, half a mile off, where ho re¬ 
ceived a frtHJ entertainment from the noble Earl, who 


did not forget, among other civilities, to offer the Grace 
Cup, which is described as a ‘‘great cogue, or small 
wooden vessel, with two handles, that would liold a pail 
fulland, wliat was more to the purpose, it was full, 
for the English soldiers had not heen there before him j 
and “it contained so mueli, all as could not be drunk at 
dinner time; though it was said there v^ere several 
persons thereabout as could drink it all oil’ at a 
draught/’ Coldstream has obtained renown, wliieU it 
rotaius to this day, from its having been the hcad-quar* 
ters of General Monk. It has given title to a small 
company of men whom God lias made instruments of 
great thingsof which all who desire to know p^ir- 
tieulars are rcfmicd to the “ Origin and Services of the 
Coldstream Guards, by Colonel Daniel Mackinnon/’ 


The winter had commenced with so much severity Monk 
that tlie Tweed was frosien, and all the lulls of tlio 
Eorder were deep in snow ; nevertheless a messenger 
made his way from Loudon, bringing the General the Fairfjt*, 
important information of tho change that had taken 
place in the Government, and that Fairfa?; hail taken by ijum- 
arms at York. Monk did not hesitate for a moment 
as to the part it behoved him to take,—to march to 
the assistance of Eairfa3c, who was in <1 anger of bcijig 
overwhelmed by Lambert; to prostrate all incon* 
venient orders that might be given by Jhe Parliaincnt, 
and which it might bo diificult to oppfsc* This was 
the unanimous desire of his army; and on the 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1660, in a briltiant sunshine, while the frost was 
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strong on tlie Tweed, Monk crossed the river, and 
planted his foot with joy on the soil of England. On 
the 2nd he pursued his mATch. Loml^crt, hearing 
of the restoration of “ Tho Rump/* withdrew his 
person by flight from the front of the Scottish army, 
and his troops dispersed/ On the llth Monk entered 
York, where he was received hy Fairfax at the head of 
some troops of that county. This noble lord had been 
formerly General for the Parliament, and a Presby¬ 
terian ; nevertheless he had resolved to declare for the 
King ; but finding that he could make out nothing 
whatever of Monk’s views, he disbanded his forces, and 
retired to his own liouse. Every man of rank or coti- 
sequence hastened to pay hi a respects to the General, 
eagerly endeavouring to loam his sentimenta; but his 
invariable reply was, Tliat his endeavour should 
never be wanting for the good and weliare of his 
country**^ Tiie nearer he a]>proached London, the 
more he veiled his sentiments. Within a few miles of 
the capital he met Thomson, an oflicer of the Scottish 
army, who had resided in London long enough to he 
the means of giving useful information in tJie then 
state of affairs, and was a true friend of Monk, He 
now came to meet him, and wdth him the General 
spent an hour or two very usefully. On tlie 28th 
Monk’s lady and son arrived m London, and were re¬ 
ceived and waited on by several people of distinction, 
and lodged in Whitehall, 

The General placed his head-quarters at St. Albans, 
whence he wrote to tho Parliament, desiring tliat 
all the troops then in London might be removeil 
to more distant quarters. The House was greatly 
perpieicd at tills message; nevertheless it deemed 
it prudent to comply with Monk’s wishes. On 
the 3rd February he triumphantly entered tlie 
City on horBe^:iack at the head of his army, whiclt 
took up its quarters in Westminster. On his way he 
met the Speaker, with the macer in his carriage, and, 
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dia mounting from hi a Iiorae, complimented 3iim with a IGGO, 
few worda. He found lodging prepared for him in tho ^ 
apartmenta of the Prince of Wales at Whitehall. The 
next day Monk^ who had heen appointed a member of 
the new Council of State, was invited to occupy his 
place there, and was tendered the oath renouncing the 
pretended title of Charles Stuart/' Seven members of 
the Council had refused to take it, and, on this plea, 
the General asked time to resolve; but, on this 
refusal, he was denied admittance, and was obliged to 
withdraw. 

In recounting tho events of this most interesting 
crisis as far as they affected Monk's sentiments, I have 
deemed it best not to relate the st(j)po$ed conversations tliia 
held, as reported by Price, Grecnvil, and otliers in ci-iBw. 
his oTvn private circle, because I think a man ia best 
judged only by iiia actions. That Monk had tho 
leanings of a Boyalist, may be taken for granted ; but 
common prudence would justify his reserve on tlio 
subject. On the othtT liand, if he had gone about 
publicly declaring that “ he was a Presbytenan, and 
that be must live and die for a Commonwealth," while, 
as his detractors assert, he acted consistently for the 
restoration of tho King, some stigma, and I think a 
deserved ono, would be cast upon his character. 

In evidence of the mixed prudence, eircumspection, 
and vigour of Monk’s character, an incident deserves 
to be noted. Soon after his arrival at Whitehall, a 
secret communicatLon was made to him by a messenger 
from Secretary Scot, “that not only his power for 
commanding tho army should be taken from him in a 
few days, but that he should be sent to the Tower and 
questioned for his life;—not doubting but that such 
things would he proved against him as would take off 
his head/' Monk rewarded the disioverer, and so 
well provided against the danger thA he heard no 
more of it *. 
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loco. On the Monday after his entry into the eapital^— 

Rcccira ^^Jch took place on tlie Cth February,—Monk, by a 
the formal summons, iitteiidod the House of Commons, to 

Ho^ of acknowledgment of their thanks for hh 

Cmniiioua; Services, Two members of the House brou^,dit him to 
hirt Kpcticli Wejitminstcr, and the Hcrjeant, with the macc, came to 
lu reply, eoiuhiet lum to a chair provided for him within the bar, 
Tfie Speaker received bim with a very plausihle speech ; 
hut, by a eurloua accident, the details of this celebrated 
incident arc wholly omitted from the Parliamentary 
Journals, Nothing is to bo found in them at the 
prt>per date hut a gap marked with asterisks. What 
Monk delivered in reply lias been jireRerved and miulc 
public in a detached pamplilct; for it coiiccnicd him to 
speak with tin? greatest circumspection, and suitably 
to the cireumptances of time and place. 

For Bome ri'apon or otlier, he rcfusi^d to sit down hi 
the chair that had boon jirovldcd for him, hut stood 
up, resting his arms upon the back of it. His speech 
wiis couched in tho most mofhrst torms, and si>okeii in 
the most submissive tone ; but it is too long^ and dis¬ 
cursive to be given in fulh After a graceful exordium, 
he said, “ As J marched out of Scotland hither, I ob¬ 
served tlie pt'Ople in most counties in great and 
earnest expectation of a Settlement; and several a]H 
plications were made to me, with numerous subscrip¬ 
tions to thom^ Tho cliicfeet heails of their desires 
were for a free and full Parliament, and that you 
would determine your sitting.” ***** He repre¬ 
sented the inconveniences of multiplying oaths and 
subscript ions,—probably with an eye to what liad ex¬ 
cluded bimseir from the Counctb He warned them to 
be careful not to admit Cavaliers or fanatics to a share 
in their civil and military power. He spoke of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. The latter country, he said, was in 
an unsettled co/idition, and required the speedy passing 
of the Act of Settlement, which had been prevented 
by the interruption of tho sittings of Parliament; and 
afhrmed that there, as here, "it is the sober intereat 
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that muet establieh dortiinion/* As for Scotland/* 1660. 

he said, “ the people of tliat nation deserved to “ 

be ehcrislied much.” “Nothing was more dreadful to 

them tlian a fear to be overrun with fanatic notions/* 

Till a speech was not ov^rpleasing to many, who Oppcwitiuii 

nevertheless dared not to discover thoir dissatisfaction, the eiti- 

y.GiiH of 

for the Oenerul was popular, and the most jjart enter- Lntuiou to 
tallied the idea that thoy liad great need to cling to *'Thc 
him as their last hope. The people began to bo 
pleased with his Boldiera, who, orderly and peaceable, 
paid their way with punctuality, and gave no cause 
for disturbance or alarm. The city apprentices, feebly 
repressed by the city magistrates, raised a cry of 
“ T>owii witii the Rump /* and so great was the dis- 
satisr:Lctian of the Corporation, that the Common 
Council fomially resolved to pay no public taxes till 
the House “ha<l voted to fill up their numbers/* an 
Monk had recommended them to do in his spcoch. 

The Couticil of State as^embhd in haste on the 8tli to 
deliberatti on the measuixis it would lie lulvisable to 
take against sucli an act of rebellion ; and they re^ 
sol veil to order the Oeneiul to march with his forces 
into the City and tlicre seize tlie persons of the Com¬ 
mon Couiicilmen who had suggested tlic proceeding, 
ami commit tlicm to the Tower. Monk dared not 
hesitate, for the orders to march were addreesed to 
llaKlcrigg and others as well as to hinmdf; so that, if 
he had refused, they would have done the busincps 
without him. But readily and instantly he obeyed 
^the onlera. It is very probable that the step was 
taken with a view to put Monk*s fidelity to the test, 
for Haslerigg is reported to have exclaimed, w^hen ho 
heard thattlic General had marclicd,“Now George, wo 
have ihec with us, body and soul.** He assmibled hia 
forces early in the morning of the i9th, entered the 
City, and arrested the eleven members of the Common 
Council. Then he reported to Parlianuait what he had 
done, and prayed them to abate the rigour of the further 
particulars ordered. His officerG remonstrated against 
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1660. an act of so xnuch ingratUudc towards the City, and 
even tendered their resignation. Tlie General, as ho 
listened to their representation b, chewed his tobacco, 
and knit his brow: “ What I will you not obey the 
Parliament said he in^an abrupt tone and gloomy 
air I and this was all they took by their motion, 
I)ia«o]u- When the House next assembled, and heard the 
tion of tb<! from tbe Council of State of what had taken 

Coimcii: pl^wc, and had received the letter which Monk had 
dt'h'iim of written, they pronounced the disiolution of the Com- 
remov^d Council, and renewed tbe order for demolishing 

the gates and dial ns of the city. Monk thought that 
obedience was still the most politic course for him to 
adopt, and on the mornitig of the 10th the opera¬ 
tions recommenced; and from the Three Tuns, near 
Guildhall, where he had taken up his quarteis, he 
issued out his orders to pull dowu the posts and 
chains, with the portculliBcs, The troops did give 
obedience to their Gencrars orders, but In such a 
manner that tlie citi^etls were scarcely displeased with 
them. Colonel Morluy, who wa4S the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and Sir John Fagg, whose regiment 
formed p.irt of itB garrisons, came to the GeneraFs 
quarters, and goneroufily censured those actions of the 
Parliament, of which he waa a member, Tlie General 
admitted that those extreme counsels were unsafe, and 
that such violence would goajcl the people to duapera* 
tion. M or ley, on thie, assured the General that those 
who licld the Tower were resolved to agree with him 
in any matter that he might deem best for the general 
settlement of the public peace* Towards evening the 
troops evacuated the City, and Monk returned to 
Whitehall. The Council were astonished and dis* 
pleased at being so ill obeyed, as they had ordered the 
General to rcmaiji. 

Monk Knd On the 10tb,(in the evening, a number of officers 
swkw^e- upon Monk, to represent to him that it was 

gMiu the time to break with a party that dishonoured him in 
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the jight of tlic nation^ and looked upon himself as an 
enemy whose destruction they were preparing. He 
himself began to think that ho had carried his dis¬ 
simulation too faTj and thought it high time for him 
to repair his error by an opei^rupture with the ParlU- 
nieut, in order to regain the esteem of the City. He 
therefore allowed himself to be persuaded by these 
argument a, and consented " That some method must 
be used for present recovery from tins political dia- 
temper/^ Ho issued orders that the troops sliould bo 
ready to march in the morning—acting in this parti¬ 
cular without the concurrence of the Council of State, 
—and summoned the principal officers of the army to 
meet him at Whitehall at an early hour. In the 
night he prepared a brisk and smai-t letter addresaed 
to the Parliament^ complaining of many grievances, 
and peremptorily demanded that by Friday next they 
sliould issue writs to fill up the House, and set a 
determinate time to their own sitting. This was the 
crisis that established Monk*s iiifluence in all that 
on sued. No accident of war could have more fully 

assured liig army to him, or liave made the Parliament 
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more hateful. “ All is our own ; he will ho honest,” 
was the jvist encomium on Ids j>roccc<lings. Having 
fulfilled all tlie orders he had recoivwlj lie returned of 
his own accord to Whitehall, and hoUlIy wmtt^ to the 
ISpnaker, eompluiuiog that Farliaiucnt had put him 
upon a <iisobliging work that mrule the army otlious tu 
t)te citij^ens j but that they had nevertheless faithfully 
^Jjoyed orders. ^ et it showed a backwardness to repose 
Confidence in them. He upbraided them for t)icir 
<lelay in granting commisaions to those officers who 
had been presented to them, and had made no pravisioii 
for the support of the troops, dfcc. No man hail ever 
praanmed to address bimaelf to them lo so arrogant a 
manner, yet they took tho letter with consideration, 
and resolved to give Ijiun the satisfaction he desired. 
This letter had been signed by himself amt by 
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1600* the other officers with all cheerfulness, and sent 
“ to the House by Colonel Cleobury and Lidest; but 
before the letter could be read in the House, ho 
marched the army into the City, and despatched 
two persons in his cpufidence to give the Lord 
Mayor advcrtisoment of his coming, and to request 
him to prepare provision and quarters. But Sir 
Thomas Allen was little pleased with this new visit, 
and evaded any answerj excepting the conveyance 
of an invitation to the General and bis officers to 
dine with liini, that they might consult respecting his 
request. Monk ordered the army to march into Fins¬ 
bury Fields, and repaired to the dinner, which was 
fully attended. Observing, however, the Lord Mayor's 
constrained demeanour, he J^aid, “ How is My Lord ? 
Your Lortlship does not receive mo in the same man¬ 
ner as usually.” The Lord Mayor alleged in his 
justification the events of the late few days. “My 
return to tlio City,” replied the General, “ is for tlic 
very purpose of rectifying all our misunderstandings. 
Will your Lordship convoke the Common Council this 
afternoon in the Guildhall?*^ Tliis was the body 
which the Parliament had disaolvcd, and nothing more 
was wanting to indicate a change of purpose. 

Dinner was scarcely onded when the arrival of 
Scott and Jlobinson, as two Commissioners for the 
Parliament, was announced to the General. On the 
receipt of Monk’s letter, and having intidligcnce of hia 
march with liis army into the City, the Parliatnent 
readily perceived that he sought an occasion of quarrel, 
and in the agony of their despair sought to whistle 
back flic only support of their power; and tho more 
prudent of the party judged it tho wisest course to 
vote Monk the thanks of the House for his care, and 
to inform him that liis desires should he satislied 
without delay f and tlie messengers were ordered to 
assure the General that at the moment when his letter 
arrived the House was occupied in taking steps for the 
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elections, and to urge a return to WMteliall, that he 
might satisfy himself of the good faitli of the Parlia¬ 
ment, Monk received his old comrades very coldly, 
and said to them, ** If the Parliament will do as I 
desire them in my letter, tl^ey have nothing to fear; 
all will go welh” lie then hastened to the Guildlialh 
Without betraying the least embarrassment, he testified 
to those present his concern for having been engagfid 
ill a eommission so disagreeable in erccution as that 
which was contrary to his own wishos, as well as to 
the obligations he was under to the City; but that he 
was forced cither to accept it or quit his command, 
l!o give an unquestionable proof of the sincerity of liis 
actions, he communicated to the assembly his letter to 
tlio Parliament, and the reply he had just given to 
their Com miss I oners < “ I am now resolved to quarter 

my army in the City, and to continue among you till 
I see tlio coTitenta of my letter and the desires of the 
City and nation accomplished/* 

*l’he Hall rc-echoed witli acclamation a at the Gene* 
rafs words, and the people took U2» the apjdaufie from 
’Without* This followed by the ringing of bells 
and the lighting of honhres, at wliich numberless 
rumps were roJiated in contempt of the Parlianumt* 
Quarters ^vere immediately assigned to the troops, 
who, to the great mortification and displeasure of the 
General, had been kejit in tlie fields and fasting all the 
time that he was feasting. In an instant every thing 
was opened to tliem* Wine and good cheer were 
given them in profusion, and much money was lavishly 
distributed among them; so that it rutlior endangered 
the safety of the community* The populiice, in tlieir 
ardour, were for putting the Speaker out of his house; 
but the Qcnenil instantly ordered a clteek to be given 
to such violence; while in his thoughtfulness he re* 
paired to the Post Office to take proper precaution a 
for the propagation of the movement throughout the 
country* Over the wliole face of England, on the arrival 
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of the maila, the joy that broke forth was not to be re¬ 
pressed. At e very bonfire rumps were roasted i and, where 
they could not be had, pieces of flesh were cut into tlio 
form, and the funeral of the Parliament was celebrated 
by these symbols of hatr^, contempt, and derision. 

The Parliament saw its increasing^ weakness, and 
offered any conditions; but tho bead-quarters re¬ 
mained still in the City. In vain was Honk pressed 
to return to Whitehall, and to take his place in the 
Council of State i he took oaro to avoid the snare 
thus laid for him. He was henceforth the sole 
authority in England; for there remained no longer 
any power save that of public opinion, and the General 
was the exponent of it. Addresses for the rc*admis- 
sion of the excluded memhers became very prevalent j 
and for some time past these men had entreated him 
to favour their return to the House, and were at first 
favourably received by himj and on the IStli he 
managed to effect n Con fere nee between some of the 
sitting and some of the exeluded: but the Conference 
proved unavailing, becauso tlio former eouhl not un¬ 
dertake for the acceptance of conditions by Parlia¬ 
ment. Monk, perceiving tliat the only practical 
niethod of effecting wlmt lie feared might prodtiee 
some discord in tho extremity to wlileh the Parlia¬ 
ment was driven between the military and the mem¬ 
bers, resolved upon at once adopting a cireuLtous 
course, and with this view assembled his officers, and 
in their presence had interviews with Anrioalcy, Pier- 
point, Holhs, Grimstone, and otlicrs; at which Con¬ 
ferences some of the most moderate of the sitting 
members assirted. It required all Monk's tact to pre¬ 
vent a natural outburst of feeling among such dis¬ 
cordant materials; but on the principle of letting 
bygones be bygone/^ the eieluded members promised 
to give no attention to the past, but to labour solely 
towards placing the future of the country on a lawful 
uiid secure foundation. There was no actual discord. 
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but nothing was settled j and it yv&B found necesaary 1600. 

to cut the Gordian knot after a military fashion. On — 
the 20th February all the excluded niembers then in 
London were assembled, and required to subscribe 
these four Articles To se^le the conduct of tho 
armies in the three nations, so as best to secure tlio 
peace of the Commonwealth. 2, To provide for the 
support of all the forces by sea and land, and for the 
payment of their arrears, and ali other contingencies 
of government. 3, To constitute a Council of State 
for the civil government of Scotland and Ireland, and 
to issue ivrits for the summoning of a Parliament, to 
meft at Westininflter on the 25th April. 4. To eon* 
sent to their own dissolution by a time that should bo 
limited to them. These llesolutiona having been 
adopted, the General ordered Major Miller, his Adju¬ 
tant-General to usher the excluded members to West¬ 
minster^ while he himself carried back bis head-quar¬ 
ters to Whitehall, Here on the 28th, immediately 
alter the members had taken their seats, he summoned 
all the chief officers of the army In and about London, 
to certify them in a paper of tho reasons for the re- 
admiBsion of the excluded members. He frankly stated 
his mind, that the old foundations had been so broken 
up, that, after so long and bloody a war against tho 
King, if ho were to be taken back again, he could only 
return as an absolute Sovereign; that the Goveru- 
ment must certainly rest in a Commonwealth and 
Presbyterianism; and tliat lie did believe that the 
officers and soldiers of the three nations would spend 
their blood for an honest Parliament That, in fact, 
without this expedient there was no way to satisfy 
the nation, or to raise money for the subsistence 

® Ludlow Btat«a of hi& own knowledge that Monk, in answer 
to n pertinent question pub to him by Sir Arthu^Haslengg, EHid 
In tkoiG termn i ** T do here pi otoai to you, in the jiroeent'u of wll 
gentlemen, that I will oppoec to the ntmoHt of my power 
the iwitting Tip of Charity 8tuurt or any single person.’^ 
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of tlio army and navy. When the Republicans 
saw the men whom they bad so long- since ex¬ 
pelled ^ walk into tbo House, and seat them eel vea in 
their old places, their confujion was equal to thdrrage. 
One liundred and fifty members entered, who were 
aonn a declared majority, since the Independents had 
Left the place. The Parliament, thus restored, hastened 
to fulfil its promises. General George JMonk was 
declared Captain-General, under the Parliament, of all 
the land forces in Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and Mr, Montagu was joined with him in the Com¬ 
mission of Generals at iSea, notwithstanding that he 
had been implicated with him in the outbreak of *feir 
George Booth, They first repealed all the ordinances 
by whieli they ha<l l>con excluded. The militia was 
reconstituted, and the command of it was confided to 
jnen whose opitiioiis could he no longer douhtfuL A 
new Council of State was appointed, to consist of 
thirty-one nieinbers, some of whom were notorious 
Royalists, and an assessment of 100,000^* was made 
for tlio support of tlic fleet and army ; when, after 
continuing the Session for only twenty-five days, they 
dissolved themselves on the lOtli March, after having 
issued writs for a free Paidiamcnt to assemble on the 
25 th April, 

In the short interval between the dissolution of 
the old and the assembling of the new Parliament, the 
General spent much time in ciniaultation with persons 
of every interest, the King’s party alone excepted, 
with whom he held no conference. But he found in 
his evory-day discoursee with men who were thought 
to he Preahyterians, and with other persons of quality 
and consider at ion, that the people did generally wish 
for the King, and that they did believe there would be 
no Arm and settled peace in the nation that did not 
comprehend his interest, and allay the prejudice that 
was against his party; but that there must be strict 
conditions to which he must he bound, which it should 
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not b6 in His Majesty’s power to break- Royalist lOGO, 
opinions vrerc no longer concealed; and tho people, ” 
oven bolder tban tlicir rnlera, cried out in all quarters, 

*^Tho King, the King!** Royalist songs were sung 
in the streets ; anti a painter^ more daring than the 
rest, efTaoed the insoriptiou which had supplanted the 
statue of Charles I, in tlie lioyal Exchange, Exit 
Tyrannufi, Itcgum Ultimua.** I'lio mnvcinent went 
onward at an aeoeleratcd pace; while Monk, to wliom 
every one looked, appeared not to advance a single 
It is not surprising, hut very natural, that Monk 
should And himself under great difllcultics as to the 
course it behoved him to adopt, and that he should be 
distracted with the various simtimenta and opinions 
that viforc every day offered to him. His wife, tliough 
a staunch rreshyterian, tiafl Inxiome zealous for tho 
restoration of the King, and induced her hmtlier Cl urges 
to watch the General and to keep her informed from 
time to time liow matters stood; wldlo Chiiges lost 
no opportunity of every incident or argument lie could 
tliint of to carry out Jiis sister’s wishes. Indued, tiio 
(jcneral found most men of quality and interest 
inclined to call in the King. On the otlicr hand, 
Monsieur Bourdeaux, the Frondi Ambassa^lor, pro¬ 
mised him, from^ Cardinal Mazarin, tho assistance of 
France to take the Government on himself, and Ids 
Excellency was so convinecd that he had prevailed 
with the General, that ho sent an express to Paris, 

“that things went as he desired, and that Monk 
was Axed iu his resolution to take on himsdf tho 
Government;” nevertheless, it i& believed that he 
had bravely resisted the proposal. His sliglitest 
expreseions, carefully picked up, were relocated 
from mouth to mouth; but they only served to 
maintain the uncertainty of his intention b by their 
rarity. The BepuHicans spared no pains to retain 
and Bccuro him* Haalerigg and others resolved to 
offer Monk the sovereignty for himself. “ Jt is clear,’’ 
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said the !eaderS| ‘‘ that they want to bring back the 
King; and, since the government of a single person is 
necessai^, you aro the fittest person for the office*” 
“ I have the eiample of the Cromwells,” he replied; 
“ and 1 do not apKt upon the rock upon which that 
family was split*” Tiic officers, headed by Colonel 
Okey, approached him from the side of the army, 
** There is one resource remaining,” said he, addressing 
the General, after some previous discussion; “that his 
Excellency should undertake the Government; but he 
has refused it.” “ I had rather be torn in pieces by 
four horses than consent to such treachery towards 
the country.” The Presbytenans were every day 
advancing further on the road to Monarchy, “ If tlie 
King must come in,” they said, ” it is safest for those 

who made war against his father to give him the 

means/^ But Monk did not desire to miireh in their 
company, for reasons which did not in the least degree 
concern his antGcedents. Henry Martin, with whom 
Monk had been intimate, asked him one day what he 
desired at last to establish. ”A Commonwealth,” 
said Monk; “ I liuve always desired it, and desire it 

still” ” I ought to believe you,” rejoined Martin ; 

‘‘ but you arc acting like the city tailor, wlio ivas met 
lately carrying instruments of Imsbandry, and when 
asked what he was going to do with them, answered, 

* To take measure for a new suit/ ‘ What,* said hia 
inquirer, * with a spade and pickaxe f* 1 remark, like 
the city tailor, people use odd measures now-a-days.” 

The day after the dissolution of Parliament, the 
General went to lodge at Stt James’s, where, being 
less exposed to observation than at Whitehall, he pro¬ 
mised himself the power of conducting with greater 
secrecy the new affaire which now engaged him every 
day. Here he was visited by many of hia kinsmen and 
intimates, and on one oocaaion by Sir John Greenvil, 
who, in order to get speech with Monk, prolonged his 
attendance beyond its due limits. The old soldier was 
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not to be caught with chaff, “It is lata, Cousin, 
Good night; and I am required onhuBincfiB,^' On this 
disappointment Greenvil conjured Mcirrice to obtain 
for him an audience, as he had to communicate matters 
of the highest importance. Monk granted an appoint¬ 
ment for next evening in Mortice's room. This gentle¬ 
man was a man of** fidr estate roputation '* in Devon¬ 
shire, allied to the Gcnerol, and entirely trusted by 
1dm in the management of the estate which ho had 
inherited in that county by the death of his elder 
brother. He had always been looked upon as a man 
of good affections to the King, and had just been 
chosen to servo in the next ensuing Parliament, and 
had made haste to confer with his principal in all that 
he had observed* Wlmt most wrouglit upon Monk, 
was tlie choice that had been made in all counties of 
men who were known to be well affected to the King, 
and who were most likely to contribute all they could 
towards his return* This matter was therefore a fitting 
preparation for what occurred* Green vil jiresentetl a 
letter which he had been entrusted to deliver to the 
General from the King, Monk, after some reserve, 
received it, and assured his cousin “ that ho was the 
person in the world witli whom it was most agreeable 
to him to treat in so great a matter,” He then read 
the letter, which was dated as far back as 21st July, 
1C59, The King wrote to Monk in these vnforda t — 
“ I cannot think tJiat you wiah me m, for you have no 
motive for doing so ; and what 1 expect from you will 
bnng so great a benefit upon your country, and to 
yburself, that I cannot think you will refuse to serve 
me*” In the King*s letter to Greenvil, he said, " 1 
am confident that General Monk can have no ill*will 
in his heart against me: he has done nothing against 
me which. 1 cannot easily pardon ; and it is in his power 
to render me a service so great, that I can never com¬ 
pletely reward,” The Genera! had now become pretty 
well fixed in his resolution to undertake the King’s cause, 
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since he perceived tliat if he did not strike in witli 
expedition, the great work would probably be taken out 
of his hands altogether, “ Until the present time,” said 
Monk, “ I have never been In a condition to servo the 
King. I am now able; and I am now resolved to 
risk my fortune and life in his service,” Then, turn¬ 
ing to Morricc, he added, This honest man shall bo 
witness of niy promise.” Nevertheless it was ncees- 
eary to warn the King that tlie troojjs composing 
the armies were every wliore averse to His Majesty’s 
restoration; and that what he had said could not be 
kept too ecorct. He then said that lie w'ould send 
him back to lOs Majesty, with whom he presumed he 
had credit enough to be believed without any testi¬ 
mony, for lie was resolved not to write, or put his 
hand to any )japcr. But lie said that ** if the King 
writ, when bo brought tlie letter to him he would keep 
it in his hands till lie found a fit time to deliver it, 
or should think of another better way to serve Ills 
Majesty.” Another particular he desired to add was, 
that it waft absolutely necessary for the King to remove 
out of the Spanish dominions; and that he would be 
pleased to mako whatever communication he would 
send in writing to be dated from such place as Breda. 
It was the beginning of April before the Parliament 
asaembled, when Sir John Greenvil set out for 
Plunders, 

Nothing now was thought of but the opening of tho 
new Parliament, when on the very day—25th April, 
X6GO—it became known that Lambert had eseaped 
from the Tower, He was missed for a brief period ; 
and Bubeequcntly it was known that be ivas during 
this time in London, where he was among some of 
his old acquaintance of the army As he was greatly 
esteemed by the troops, he induced some companions 
to follow him; and Monk, with all diligence, despatched 
Colonel Ingoldsby with a regiment of horse, and 
Colonel Sheater with a regiment of foot, who joined 
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the Earl of Eieter with above 100 of the gentlemen of 1060* 
Northamptoii| together with the trained hands of that 
eounty, to hunt him up. At length information was 
brought that Lambeit wafi at Dayentry* with seven or 
eight troops of horse and one company of foot, with 
many considerable ofEccra, sucli as Colonels Okey and 
Cobbclt, and many others, principally of the Anabap 
tist or Independent persuasion. The scouts also fell 
in with Captain Haslerigg, eon of Sir Arthur, repair¬ 
ing to his standard. The troops were soon brought 
face to face, separated only hy a small brook. 
Ingoldsby was going to charge, when some horsemen 
advanced and laid down their arms: and, in the con¬ 
fusion, the Colonel rode up to Lambert, and safd, 

“ You aro my prisoner \** who, after making an endea¬ 
vour to gallop away, on a tlireat of being pistolled, 
submitted. This vigorous measure of the Earl did tlio 
business effectually j and on the 22nd April the 
prisoner W'as again safe in tho Tower. 

Monk, who bad not previously sat in the House, Mont 
was returned in tho new Parliiunent, without any 
motion on his part, for the University of Cambridge you: Sip 
and the County of Devon—a double return : and lie Hiirbottlc 
made his election for hie native county; and it is 
hcHeved that this was the very first time in hie life Hjjtjakor* 
in which he acted as a politician. He had never had 
a scat in the Long Parliament, nor is it known that 
he ever avowed any political bias in all the storms of 
his life, until he found himself in the capital, master 
of the situation when he avowed a predilection for 
Presbyterianism and a Itepublic, 

On tho 27th, two days after the opening of the Tlio King^n 
Session, Greenvil returned with a “Declaration” 

Charles the Second to all his loving subjects, “ dated ter from 
under our Sign Manual and Privy Seal at our 
at Breda on the 14th April* 1660, in the twelfth year ^ 
of our Keign.” There was also an oilier paper, 
addressed “To our trusty and wcll*bcloved General 
totj, til e 
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IGOO, Monk, to bo by him communicated to the President 
“ and Council of State, and to the officers of tbe army 
under his command/’ Monk declined to open the 
letter till botli papers were delivered to the Parliament 
and Council of State, and profeased aU ignorance of 
their contentj^ until he had a day or two's leisure to 
ascertain the temper of the two hodica; but he privately 
consulted with Greenvil about their delivery^ Monk 
was sitting, as usual, in the Council of State on the 
lat May, into which as Colonel Birch, one of the 
members, was entering, Sir John Greenvil, who was 
unknown to 1dm, requested him that he might »peak to 
the Lord General, wlio, on this intimation, came to the 
door, where, in the sight of the attending guard, he 
received from Greenvil the letters, having carefully 
examined the seal, and desired the guard to note the 
circumstance* After his Excellency had delivered tlic 
letter to the Lord Prosiflent, and Birch liad protested 
that lie neither kiiew the gCTitloman who brought it, 
nor his business, Sir John Greenvil ivaa sent for, and 
examined aa to whence the letters came and how 
lie came by them ; when he replied that the King hi a 
master gave them into his own hands at Breda, 
liefore they were oponefl, it was ordered that Greenvil 
should be given into custody; but the Geueral, wlio said 
he knew him as his kinsman, was permitted to he his 
bail* Monk then repaired to the lobby of the House, 
and caused it to be informed that Sir John Grceii- 
vil, who was a servant of the Xing, had brought letters 
from His Majesty ‘ and that one which he Jicld in his 
hand was addressed to himself, but that he would not 
preiume to open it without their direction j but that 
the eamc gentleman was at the door, and bad a letter 
for the Parliament. Tlic House received the informa¬ 
tion with a general acclamation that the messenger 
should be brought to the bar, who deUvered the letter 
to the Soijeant, by whoin it was handed to the 
Speaker, who forthwith read it to the House, After 
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both lottorB bad been road, Sir John Greenvil was 1660* 

called irij and thanked for hla care in hrinf^nng the said “ 

gracious message from the King^ which the House 
oixiercd to be forthwith printed and publicly circulated. 

Tiie Lords had again constituted tlicraacivcs into a 
separate House, and had chosen Moiitagu as Speaker ; 
and they likewisG received from Sir John Greenvil a 
duplicate of the letter addresacd to the ConiinnuB, and 
nnicle the same orders. The Coqjoration of London 
likewise received His JTajosty’s comiimTiication to 
them ivith the same duty and acknowledgment; and 
the oflicers of the army and fleet thought theunselvea 
highly honoured in being recognized by the King as 
fitting instruments of ITis MajestyTlcstoration, and 
sigra fl such declarations as were provided for them 
with wonderful readiness and alacrity. 

Charles the Second was assured, in reply to his Ohailrs II. 
BoclaratioUj that Ids people would open their hands 
and hearts to r^^ceivo luin; and accordingly, on tlio 
Hth May, he was duly and officially proclaimed at 
Whitehall and Temple .Bar by many of the Lortls and 
Commons, and by Monk and the army. The fleet 
wag dcspatolicd to the coast of Holland, to bring jris 
Majciity over on Saturday, the 2t>tb May ; and t)io 
Goner^d rceeiveil IJis Majesty on landing on the beach 
at Dover, witli becoming duty, and was embraced 
with an affection so entire and velienicnt, as could not 
have been givozi to any other siibjcct. The Xing was 
accompanied by the Dubes of York and Gloucester, 
and repaired tlic same night to Canterbury in oriler to 
pay hifl devotions in the Cathedral the following day^ 
when the Common Prayer was again read for the first 
time these many years. After service, Hi a Majesty held 
a Court, to confer on Monk the Order of the Garter, 
the two royal brothers assisting him to put upon 
the General this honour. The King was also pleaAcd 
to order a Commisaion under the Great Seal appointing 
Monk Captain-General of all His Majesty’s Forcca; 

£ 2 
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anti on the 12tli July he was, by letters patent, created 
Duke of Albemarle, Tiarl of Torrington, and Baron 
Monk; and when ho took his scat in the Upper 
House, the Lower House attended their former fellow- 
member to the door of yie chamber, his Grace himself 
carrying tho writ* ParUament afterwards granted 
him, upon a royal message, an estate of inheritance of 
7000/. a year, to enable hinv to support his eialted 
station. In his letters patent, written in Latin, was 
read this characteristic passage: H^ec omnia pru- 
denti^ ac felicitate summ4 Victor^ Hne sanguine, 
perfecit/’ 

I have gone more into detail with the episode of 
Qcorgc Monk^H history between the death of Cromwell 
and the Kostoration, than might by many be thought 
necessary in a matter of history so thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed; but 1 have done so for two reasons,—Jirst, be¬ 
cause it is an essential portion of hia career as a “War¬ 
rior;*’ and, secondly, because it is that which has given 
him reputation and often brought down censure* I do 
not think that the balance has been very evenly held 
with regard to him ; for it is sometimes forgotten that 
the General was bom a Iloyalist, that he fought and 
sulFerod for the King, and that ho remained true to 
tho royal standard until Charles gaye up tho contest; 
that when Cromwell lifted up tho head of the Genertd, 
and brought him forth out of prison, Monk recognized 
him as a benefactor that merited his devoted attach¬ 
ment, and that lie gave it him, and swerved not 
from this allegiance until Oliver was in his grave 
and flichard in obscurity. The General never was 
a party man, and, as lias been stated, never sat 
in Parliament, eidepting for a few hours in that 
whteh is known as the Convention* Ho wa^ never 
connected with tlie Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, 
the Independents, or what he himself derisively 
termed the “Fanatics.” He was not even a politician 
in the ordinary sense of the word, exce|itttig in that 
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wholesome advice he gave to Kichard Cromwell to call 1660. 
the nobility to his counecla, " because they were the 
principal persons in their reepective counties i ’’ but 
the General was in heaiii and soul a soldier, and 
aspired to be nothing else* Ir^his fidelity he had stood 
by the royal cause till the death of the King and the 
fliglit of the Princes; and having taken service with 
Oliver, he was staunch to the pretensions of BicKard 
Cromwell until he resigned them: When thus set at 
liberty by both sides, lie acted for the Constitution ae ho 
found it. What other line could an honest man take who 
found himself under an obligation to take some course ? 

If it were not owing to the character he had acquired Menkes 
for his steady rule in Scotland, it may be said tliat it 
wiiB quite by accident that he became " master of the riur and 
situation*** He was neither “ born great,** nor, to the 
period we spoke of, had he " achieved greatnesshut 
“ greatnesB was thrust upon him*** It was, in fact, 
hut the natural consequence of his professional career* 

Ho was an cieellent officer, who had his troops always 
well in hand* Perfect as a disciplinarian, his army 
was well organiacd; and, like Spinola, he know how 
to secure the attachment of his soldiers by regularity 
of pay. By these means he wielded most efficiently 
the power of the pword. But, unlike most warriors 
who have attained to the like supremacy, he was not 
ambitious, but was amcercly disintercated. Self was no 
part oi' his con aid oration ; he had no ambition to wield 
a sooptre; but when it became absolutely necessary for 
bini to take an overt act, it was for some Scttlc- 
ment * that should be most for the benefit of his 
country. He was too clearheaded as a soldier to be 
led away by the deccitfulncsa of what is termed ej^rii 
de coTpg; for he knew the side of duty and obedience, 
and faithfully adhered to it. When the army in 
England, under Fleetwood and Lambert, superseded 
the Parliamont at Westminster, he hastened to oppose 
Lambert in Northumhcrland, and crossed the border 
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to assist Fairfax against lurti. When he had esta^ 
blished hia head-quarters at W hitch all, and found 

The Bump already reinstated in power, he took 
no part with the army against them, but sorved 
them, as he l^ad servf^ his former masters, with 
fidelity, even in opposition to his own personal in¬ 
terests ; hut when he saw them wholly given up to 
fanaticism, he marched the excludctl members back to 
their seats in the House of Commons, and made the 
renovated " Kump decree their own dissolution, and 
call a free Parliament, There is no reason whatever 
for believing that up to this time he had intrigued to 
influence the jjublic voice In the slightest degree, or 
that ho hafl mixed himself in tlie Councils of tho 
loaders of the opposite parties, Tt is not fair to 
judge unfavourably of a man’s tacituniity and deep 
reserve at a moment when, all his usofuluesa depended 
on his uncommitted and unfettered judgment; and 
yet this has 1 k‘oti constitutud as the principal charge 
against Monk, He kept his soldiors quiet and in 
good-humour while tho elections proceeded; hut 
as soon as he discovered an uTireservcd expression 
throughout the country for the re-esiahlishmeitt of the 
Monarchy, he cast aside all hiti wonted rt'serve, he 
openly avowed his opiiiion, and acted with all liis 
inigfit and main to effect the Itestoration. 

After the <lisbanding of the army that followed tlio 
Kcsttiratioii, Monk no longer retained any influence 
beyond that which he justly derived from liis es^e- 
rience in business, and from a devotion the humble 
tender of which rendered liis counsels as convenient 
as they were 3omctimc& assuredly most useful. During 
tho first years of the restoroJ Government, the know¬ 
ledge which he had of men and things contributed as 
much as Ids power to secure him a large share of 
influence; and the Secretary of State, Nicholas, a 
man of business, and for thirty years attached to bis 
masters, said, That, independently of the act of the 
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Restoratioiij Monk deserved all tlie favours His Majesty 1605, 
had showered upon him for the services he had nen- 
dered since that time,’* And the King used to say of 
him, ** that the Puke of Albemarle never overvalued 
the services of General Mon^.” True Ludlow calls 
our licro a man of low, or rather of no principles^ and 
of a vicious and scandalous convoraution! 

Though he waa always in his place at the Privy Alarnmig 
Council and the House of Lords, the Puke of Allx*- 
marie was disappearing insensibly from public aRairs, i 
when. In the end of ICGl, he fell dangerously ill. He 
was attacked by :ist1ima, accompanied by lethargy and 
{Irowsiness. By God’s blessing, and the use of good 
remedies under the skill of Sir Alexander F^^ser, His 
Majesty’s principal ]diysiciaii, he was recovered after 
long languishing* But what alarmed tlic doctor most 
was, that he seemed to liavo renounced the activity 
and energy of his foi'iiier nature, until an unforeseen 
incident revealed the uiiextinguished apirit tliat lay 
toncoiilcd within Ins obese and infiiTU body. A war 
with Holland lu'oke out iu LCHii, and James, Duke of 
Vork, having doj^arted to take eommand of the fleet at 
sea, left the administration of the Admiralty in Monk’s 
1 lands. That horrid scourge, the Plague, hardly 

noticed iu the first instance, burst forth in the spring 
of I(iQ5 with such violence, that an indescribable 
terror seized the capital. The Ifoyal Family, with the 
King and Parliament, removed to Oxl'ord* The 
Ckmrts of Justice, and all in authoi'ity, abandoned 
Loud Din Monk remained at liis ^Jost, and was cliargt^d 
by the King with the government, Intrcjnd and 
calm, he braved the dangers of pestilence as lio had 
borne himself on the battle-held and amidst the storms 
and violence of revolutions ^ and he now exerted him¬ 
self to provide for all exigencies, while ho cheerfully 
received every ono who came to him on the business 
of the City, Ho found a useful and equally devoted 
associate in Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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who exercised the utmost benevolence towards those 
who would otherwise have perished in tlicir Dcccseitics. 
Tho love of order and the energetic character of the 
man preserved property from pillage and indigence 
from the direful fainiuo^ that prevailed; and this re¬ 
gained in a moment all tho popularity that had for¬ 
merly attended Monk, and lie became the guardian 
angel of Loudon. During the whole time of this siek- 
noss tho General was overwheltned with business. His 
Majesty^s absence from the capital occasioning a con¬ 
stant correspondence with the Chancellor and the 
Secretaries of State. Hia secretary, Sir William 
Clark, is aaid to have written himaolf almost blind with 
the GenA^ars dictation ; so that it became necessary to 
call in Matthew Lock, an old and trusty servant of the 
Duke, to share the business with Sir William. The 
General was also occasionally obliged to take post- 
coaches, and speed to Oxfonl, to confer with His 
Majesty and Ins Council in person. 

It was during the excitement of the plague that the 
naval fight called “ Tho Battle of the Texel'' occurred, 
on the 18th June. After this brilliant action thcDuke 
of Voi'k had the command of the ILect talccu from him, 
and from political clamour, with special injustice the Earl 
of Sandwich, who had beeu the Duke*s second in com¬ 
mand, was abo passed over, the King himself desiring a 
eonjimction between Prince liupert and tho Duke of 
Albemarle, to make them joint Generab of the Fleet In 
the next expetlltion. Honk requested a day to consider 
of this proposal; in which time he consulted with his 
friends, who were of opinion that ho ought not to aceep*t 
the command at hie advanced age, lest he should lose, by 
the casualties of a single battle, the great reputation he 
had acquired. His Grace thanked them far their con¬ 
sideration for his person and character, but added, this 
was out of the case, for he valued neither further than 
as they tended to make him useful to his country j but 
he said smilingly, “ that it would be necessary that 
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what concerned him should still remaiu a secret, and 16GG> 
that it should be understood that Prince Rupert was ^ 
to Ikold the command alone ; for if his wife should como 
to know it before he had by degrees prepared her for it, 
she would break out in such passions as would be very 
uneasy to him!" lie was him self, however, ae eager 
to accept the comcnaTid offered to him as Prince Rupert 
himself j for he had a natural contempt of the Dutch, 
and was impatient to engage with tliem, and he could 
not endure the thought of being drawn aside by any con¬ 
sideration from entire obedience to tlio King's service. 

It was no sooner known that Monk was to command 


the fleet, than seamen entered from all quarters, “ be¬ 
cause,” as they expressed themptlvus, ‘^they ’frero sure 
tliat honest George would see them well fed and justly 
paid/* 

On the Sffrd May tlie Duke kissed the King*s hand Action for 
at Whitehall, and afterwards went on hoard 
Royal Charles in the Downs, The fleet consisted of Ihitth rivet 
78 ships of the line, hesides frigates and firc-ships. Rut 
Prince Rupert Jiaviiig been directed to sail to the 
westward, to prevent the French fleet from coming 
to the assistance of the Dutcli (for tlio King had pro¬ 
claimed war against France on the 10th February), 
the Duke of Albemarle was left in the North Sea with 


no more than 06 ?aiL Tlic fleet of the States waa 


commanded by Do Ruyter, who put to sea with 71 
ships of the line, besides 12 frigates and 18 hre-shipE, and 
S yaclita, wliieh were now anchored between Nicuport 
and Dunkirk. Fvertzen and Cornelius Yan Tromp 
served under De Ruyter, The Duke of Albemarle, 
who was to windward of the enemy, and inferior to 
him by about 20 ships, resolved to attack him. He 
was supported by Sir Charles Ayscough of the Wliite 
Squadron and Sir Thomas Allen of the Blue, The 
British line came down, with all their sails set, upon the 
Dutch, who awaited them at their anchors untiJ they 
came within gunshot, when they cut their cables, and 
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began the engagement about two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. The wind blew so fresh, that the Englisli could 
not use their lower tiers of gunsj which was a gi^cat 
disnclvantage to thcni» Tlic action continued with 
great resolution on both shies till night put an end to 
it. Tromp’s ship was so disabled at fiiatj that he was 
obliged to shift his flag, and the same thing happened to 
Do liuyter; hut nevertliclcss the latttT sank an Eng- 
liflh ship of 50 guns and another of 70 ; and in short 
the advantage on the first day was wholly on the side 
of tlie Dutch, excepting that they lost Evertaon, who 
was killed by a oantion-luilh 

On the second day tl^e wind Bomewhat abated, and 
the combat w'as more steady and terrible i and the 
rigging and masts having been in some measure 
repaired in the niglit, the battle rceoiiiinenced a\>out 
six u^cloek in the morning of the 2iid Juno. TJie 
enemy were joined by some sixteen sliijjs, wbicli gave 
their ficet fsueli a propondcrtiixeo, tliat eight of the 
English figlittng ships were sunk or burnt, and six 
were taken, in one of mIiicIi was Sir John Ayscough, 
Admiral of the White* IVtoiik could not refrain 
from showing some misgiving as to tf»e result* “ At 
least,’’ said fie to some of fiis officers, ‘*1 am sure of 
one thing—I will not lie taken.” On which he took 
from Ids pocket a small pistol, which he tleliberately 
charged, and then put back again* The idea occurred 
to his officers that ho had formed a resolution to fire 
tho powder-i'oom, in case he should at any time bo in 
danger of falling into the enemy’s hands; and they 
made a secret resolve to throw him overboard if 
they caught him attempting such a device. The 
Duke, however, determined to take advantage of 
the night to withdraw his squadron, and apent it 
in repairing damages with that object. The next 
morning the Duke held a Council of War, and 
addressed it to the following effect ;—** If wc had 
feared the number of our enemies, we should have fled 
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yesterday ; but though we are in fen or fo them m 
ships, we are hi all things else superior* Force gives 
them courage: let us, if we need it, borrow resolution 
from the thoughts of what we have formerly per¬ 
formed* Let the enemy feel tjiat, though our fleet bo 
divided, our spirit is entire. At the worst, it will be 
more honourable to die bravely here on our own ole* 
ment than to be made spectacles by the Dutch. To 
be overcome is the fortune of war; to ily is the fashion 
of cowards. Let us teach the world that Knglishmen 
liad ratlier be acquainted with death tlian with fear*" 
In consequence of tins magmuiimous Epeech every one 
exerted himself to tlie utmost. lint Monk w'as pur¬ 
sued too closely to execute bis design of witlidrawing 
in the night; so tiiat he was obliged to fight all the 
next day—the 3rd Juiic^aa lie retired towards the 
English coast, AWifc two o’clock in the day a fleet 
was descried on the horizon, crowding all sail to reucli 
the scene of action. This was a most cseitlng incl* 
dent for each of the combating forces; for t]ic Dutch 
expected the Freneli fleet, under Admiral Beaufort, to 
eonie to their assistance; while Alhcniarle, conceiving 
that this was Prince liupert’s squadron, holJly bent 
his course towards him. Their course edged so near 
“ Tile Galloper Sand/’ tliat "The Uoyal Prince” got 
on shore, and was unfortunately unahh! to got off 
again ; so that, to their unspeakable grief, the English 
saw her fired by the enemy. As soon as the squadron 
joined, they bore away to the north to get clear of the 
sand, by which n^cans the Dutch obtained the wind* 
JNcverthelcss at dawn of day the cornblned force made 
all sail towards them, and about eight o*clock the battle 
began afresh, with more equally balanced force than 
before, but with iindiminishcd valour. Vice-Adimral 
Mengs and his squadron were first engaged, and were 
very much disabled, so that they bore away from the 
conflict with difHculty* But on the other hand five 
or six of the enemy^s ships were burnt. The British 
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nevertholeaa continued to !>econie disabled in their 
hulls, masts, and rigging; and Prince Rupert, in “The 
}toyal JaiueB,'^ lost )ii$ main-topmast. But the Butch 
Rear-Admiral’s dag-sht]) also got maimed, and was 
obliged to get up her S* studding sails,*’ and make to¬ 
wards the coast of Holland, At length all the powder 
and shot was nearly expended on all sides, when, about 
seven o’clock in the evening, a thick fog put an end to 
this prolonged and sanguinary conflict, and each 
fleet retired to its respoctivc shore,—both claiming 
the victory. In these four days, however, the English 
lost twenty-three great ships, besides several others of 
lesii nntc, wiili about GOOO men and two Admirals slain, 
Tlie Butcli lost only fifteen ships, witli 2800 men; 
hut four Admirals, with twenty-one superior ofiicers, 
were among their killed. Be Witt was on board 
the Butdi fleet on this occasloti, and is said to have 
tlicn introduced chain-shot into fire for the first time. 
Sir William Teiuplo reports him to have said after the 
battle, “ If the English were defeated, their deft^at has 
done them more honour than all tlieir victories. I 
believe no otlicr nation was capable of it but yours/^ 
As soon as Monk had brought back the fleet to 
the Ounflcct, he sent the several ^hip$ to ^lictir- 
ness, Chatham, Woolwich, and Beptford, desiring 
their captains to use all diligence and expedition 
to get them repaired and fit for service; and the 
Commissioners of the Navy in each yard were 
directed to use extraordinary care and pains in accom* 
pUshing this object. The Buke was again at sea on 
the I7th July; but it was the 24th befoi’e the enemy’s 
fleet was sighted* Tlie English fleet now numbered 
100 sail j while Be llayter came out with 88 ships of 
the line and 19 fire-ahips. The French fleet, under 
the Buc de Beaufort, was expected to join the Butch; 
but at the time when they should have beou in the 
Nor til Sea they were at Rochelle, taking in water. 
It waa in order to facilitate this junction that Be 
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Ruyfcer repaired with his fleet to the mouth of the 
Thames. Sir Thotnaa Allen, the Vice-Admiral of tho 
White squadron, was sent forward in ** Tlic Royal 
Oak/* with six fire-ships, to employ them against the 
enemy if ho could find an opjjprtunity; and on sight 
of the Dutch fleet he gallantly led the van, and com- 
menced fighting ’with the foremost division of the 
encmy*B fleet, in which he was followed by the Red 
squadron, who advanced against Dc Ruyter himself; 
and so hotly did the action rage, that it was thought 
more guns were never discharged in f^o short a time. 
Sir Jeremy Smith, in command of the Blue squadron, 
engaged Cornelius Van Tromp, and by some accident 
they tw^o got separated from the main The 

Dutch Vice-Admiral Bnuchords ship, carrying 60 guns 
and 300 men, was taken and fired, as well as another 
bearing 70 guns. Particular orders had been issued 
by the General to keep near the enemy atler niglit- 
fall, and to make fire signaU if they altered their 
coarse. The valour and experience of tiie combatants 
rendered tlie engagement exceedingly fierce and obsti¬ 
nate. Captain Talbot, In “ The Gaj-Iand ” frigate, 
rcccLvod eight or nine dangerous shots in his hull, and 
was obliged to bear out of tlie action, but was con¬ 
sidered to have made more haste than was neeihjih 
“ The Resolution,** 5fi, was burnt by a fire-ship; 
but her crew and commander were saved. De 
Ruyter maintained the combat with conduct and 
valour; and not until it became absolutely necessary 
for the scattered condition of his fleet did his high 
sp^lrit submit to a retreat. Pepys relates a ridiculous 
story of our hero to this effect,—that ’when De Huy- 
ter*s ship approached the flag-ship. Monk said, chew¬ 
ing tobacco the while, “ Now will this follow give me 
two broadsides, and then he shall run.” It seems, 
however, that the Dutchman held him under his fire for 
two hours, “ Sir,** said one of the seamen, "methinka 
De Ruyter has given us more than two broadsides.** 
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1GC6* Well,’’ said llic Duke, " lie sliall run by and by.” 

" The General summenod a Council of War after tlie 
action; and it wiia resolved to follow the enemy up to 
their coast, anti to prevent their landing; which was 
done ; and as many as jlGO Dutch merchantmen were 
burnt by Sir Robert Holnies near Vlieland, whore, 
under tho guidance of Lawrence Tunkamskerk, a 
renogailo Captain of the lioUaiTdors, the long-boats 
of tho fleet Jandocl in the shoal water, and fired them 
one by one, ’Phe Dutch merchants, who lost so mucli 
property by tliis eiitorpriso, united against the Orange 
faction in TloUand, and, in consefjuenco, violent 
animosities broke out between the Admiral and Cap¬ 
tains of the Dutch fleet, Troinp's commission was 
taken awny from him at the instigation of Dc 
Ruyter, and niiuiy Captains were branded as having 
misbehaved iti the engagement. The English be¬ 
came, Iiowever, ineontestahly masters of the sea, 
which won for the Duke of Albemarle great reputo; 
but it Avas the last military service of which he 
aeqiiitted liimself, so tliat it eon for red the greatest 
cclf}l to a splendid career. 

The fire of Monk was at anchor at St. Helen’s, near Spithcacl, 

September, llKJG, when His Majesty summoned 
September, him to the Court. A dreadful fire had broken out in 
London on the 1st and Sud September, which had 
almost rcxluccd the entire city to ashes. The King, 
the Court, tho inagistratcs, and tho people were panic- 
stricken and stupified. The last, imputing all their 
sufferings to the incapacity of Ooveminent, declared— 
Ah! if our old George had been here, the city would 
not have been burnt/* ' 

The Dutch On, the 3rd of June, 1667, the Dutch Admiral, Do 

saileil out of the Teiel with 50 ships, and 
foriksC^at* despatche<l Vice-Admiral Van Ghcet, with 17 frigates 
and Bome fire-Bhipa, into the Medway, broke the chain, 
and tided it up to Chatham, the receptacle of the Royal 
Navy. Monk was ordered to provide what protection 
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be could for tbo accunfcy of the ships and stores lodged X0G7t 
tliere. He found no cannon mounted, no batteries or 
ammunition prepared, and Upnor Castle, built for the 
defence of tlie estuary, converted into a pleasant 
official residence. He collcctgd togetlier a few com¬ 
panies of soldiers to oppose the audacious invasion of 
the Dutch; Imt the seamen who were about the 
arsenal became mutinous, and unwilling to obey in 
any thing. Then the old man stood with his cane in 
liis liand to enforce obedience, while the shot from tlio 
Dutch sliips fell thick around himt One of Iiis officers 
conjured him not to expose himself so unnecessarily, 
when he turned sharp upon him, and said, ** Sir, if I 
had been afraid of balls, I should have quitted tJio 
trade of a soldier long ago.” 

In the latter end of IGGH an habitual asthma be- Monk is 
came very troulilosomo, and symptoms of a dropsy 
obliged Monk to submit to a regular course of medicine- mu and 
It vvas thought that jierhups a change of air and droiiHjr: his 
regular diet would restore his health ; and accordingly jiinmiry 
he repaired to liis house at New Hall, in Essex, wlicrc 
he became seriously ill- Here liis friend and coadjutor 
in good actions, Sheldon, Arelibishop of Canterbury, 
came to visit him and prt^pare him, if necessary, for 
his end, iJiit he found the hero perfectly resignwh 
when he answen^d unhesitatingly, “ Why should 1 
desire to live?" Nevertheless when a pi'ivatc friend 
named to ium tlie remedies for drop ay of one Doctor 
Semion, of Eristol, he sent fur him, and under hie 
treatment became so much better as to be able to 
return to London, He now took up his abode in the 
famous housc*which he had bought of Clarendon after 
the exile of the Chancellor, and which had been called— 
in derision of the sums which that celebrated Minister 
is said to have obtained from FranceDunkirk 
House. It was now called Albemarle House, and 
stood on the ground now occupied by Albemarle 
Street, During the following winter Monk, still an 
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invalid, concluded m agreementi of marriage of bis 
only Bon with a daughter of the Duke of Newcastle; 
and on the 27th December he settled his estate cm the 
marriage, which took place on the 30th* This was the 
object which he had ei),>re6fied a desire to live to see 
acoompliBhed, and which he only juet effected; for 
on the following day, the la^t of the year, he was 
attacked in the night by an illness which proved 
fatal, and died in his great chair on Jdonday, the 3rd 
January, 1670, in the sixty-second year of his age* 
After his death. Hie Majesty ordered that the body 
should bo embalmed; and it waa then carried to 
Somerset House, and exposed to the public view with 
royal state and tfie attendance of crowds. After tfiis 
had continued for many weeks, a pompous funeral waa, 
on the 30th April, 1670, solemnized at Westminster, 
which Charles II* attended in person; and the body 
of his illustrious subject w'as, by hi a royal command 
and in his sight, deposited among, the tombs of tho 
kings in tho Chapel of Henry VII. No monument 
has ever been raised to his memory ; but this in¬ 
scription exists on Monk^s coffin, Quid non jaceat 
cum regilms per quern stant ipsi reges For many 
years the cfUigy of tlie great man, clothed in his own 
armour, which had been used at the funeral, was kept 
in a wainscot case in that Abbey, and shown to all 
visitors ; and the ducal cap was irreverently made 
use of by the warders in which to receive tho bounty 
of those w'ho came to visit it,—a custom which was 
laughed out of practice some years since by Goldsmith, 
in his “Chinese Letters.’* Moiik*e only son, Christopher, 
inherited from his father a great estate of 16,000/. a year, 


^ The funeral whb, for the greater pert, a ranitary Holeimniby, 
attended by the King’s Gnardsjof which tho regiment now called 
. the Coldstream was styled The Lord General's Regiment,** 
liarmg been the DaLo of A!befimr]e’'s from its formation. A troop 
of Iforso Guards was also desigimtcd aa " The Ijord Gener&l’a 
Troop** 
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and 60,000?*f or, as some 400,000^. in money: but 10S7. 

all this fortune lie dissipated in a life of scandalous pro- “ 
fligacj; to repair whicb he was made Governor of 
Jamaica in 1687, where he died the same year. By 
his wife, who afterwards married Kalph, Duke of 
Montagu*, he had one son, who died as soon as bom ; 
and thus were extinguished the blood and honours of 
George Monk^ Puke of Albemarle; but what became 
of the estate of Potheridge, or whether any of the race or 
name of Monk possess it, is not known. His chaplain, 

Gumhle, records that he and the Arclibishop tried hi 
vain to induce the great man on hia death-bed to endow 
an institution for the Commissioned Oflicers of the 
King’s army,which he deferred to do till “a convenient 
time j” so that the military of our time may be indif* 
feront that the stem the hero has altogether perished. 

In his person George Monk was a comely man, ^fonk^e 
strong and well made, and capable <jf cnduritig fatigue, 

His countenance, to judge by tlie medal of him (by Aiid h&bits, 
Simon, struck in ICGO, and tliat was said to be a good 
likeness), sliowed a man calm, cold, and impenetrable, 

I do not think that it deserves the character that has 
l>een given of it, as manly and majestic j’* for it was 
essentially devoid of what is termed a military jiir. 

His constitution, naturally robust, was improved by his 
manner of living. ITe rose early, was remarkably abste¬ 
mious in his diet, and habitually used great cicrciae. 

He never was known to desire meat or drink till called 
to it, which was Imt once a day; and he never drank 
any thing but at his meah His sight was so good that 
tie* was able to read to the last without spectacles, 
although he c6uld not see well at any distance \ but his 
ears were so quick that he could hear even a whisper 
with singular exactness. He was very cogitative,” 

^ Thift Iftrtj hecAtiie tnad, and determined to marry no pne but 
the Grand Turk, Tiic Duke ef Mpiitagu„ attracted by ber riches^ 
wooed and married Kot dift^iaed in a Turktab dr^. and with 
her money built Montagu Hoi me, the oi-igined Rritiali Mimcum< 

VOL* in. F 
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1087, and, witli his taciturnity, alow in judgment. His 
“ temper was even and steady, and always so much 
under command as to be obedient to hia own Ijrm 
resolutions ; but it was sorely tried by his wife. She 
was a blacksmith's daviglitcr, and had been married 
in J uly, 1GS2, to one Hatford, from whom she parted 
in 1049 ; but as no certificate of bis death was known 
to exist when she, being tlic washerwoman and semp¬ 
stress of Monk, married him in lGo2, and by wdiom she 
became pregnant of the second Duke, it was doubted 
whether llic eliild was legitimate. She just survived 
the Duke of Albemarle. It would take many pages 
to compile the stories told of her vulgarity, violence, 
and parftimony, >vith which last-menUoncd quality 
she is said to have inoculated her illustrious part¬ 
ner - for he certainly is accused of having practised 
it consistently. He w'as regular and inetliodieal in 
business; and so far gracious, as to give audience to 
nil who miglit desire it, high or low, viritbout any 
distinction of jicrsons or parties, and he would make 
a particular point of I’oading and despatching poor 
men's affairs. His physical courage was not likely 
to come into question ; but his moral courage has 
been illustrated by the following anecdote:—-At the 
conclusion of tlie Dutch war in Cromwell's time, the 
seamen, impatient at not rt'ceiving their princ-raoney, 
came, to the number of four or five thousand, to demand 
it from the Lord Protector himself at Whitehall 
Palace^ Cromwell and Monk, riding togotlver, met 
them at Gfiaring Crops. After much exi>ostulation 
upon their misconduct, finding tliat they would neither 
listen to him nor trust him, be drew his sword ami 
wounded several, upbraiding them for not trusting to 
his word, who had, as they know, never deceived them. 
This had such an effect even upon these mutineers, 
that they retired peaceably, and in the end received 
all that was duo to them. Cromwell greatly admired 
an act which was very hke his own. 
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Wliitelock obscrvcfl of Monkj on liis arrivjil from 
Scotland in 1G59-G0j—“ Tho ¥rcncli ambassador 
reports of Honk, whom he Had visited, ' that he 
found Mm no accomplished courtier or statesman/** In 
fact, he was, by his nature, neither elevated nor well 
inibrmed, and liis extraordinary elevation miide their 
deficiency more remarkuble ^ nor were they softened 
by any courtliness oi manner obtained by associa¬ 
tion with the ^rcat; for it is recorded of him by 
Noble, ** that he was awkward and stupid in a 
drawing-room, and only rospoctahlc in a camp.** He is 
said to have been a religious man, and to have main- 
tatiicd God*s worship in his family, and to have 
remarkably applied hfmsclf to prayer ; but lie was 
not much given to reading or meditation on sacred 
subjects. He was a Presbyterian, and inclined much 
to rigid Predestination,—a doctrine not altogether 
uncongenial to soldiers, whose constant moral is that 
“every bullet hath its billet/* 

Enougli lias been said in this biography as to the 
incidents of Monk*3 most remarkable career. It only 
remains to add, that although be owed his high fortunes 
to tho best qualities of a soldier, yet he evineed the 
highest talents for administration. His field of glory 
was not, indeed, extensivo, nor wa^ he ever pitted 
against an adversary of much renown ; but Ida capacity 
was well suited to a hie of action and to maturing 
every detail of government. This extraordinary man 
waa a military writer, a light in which he is by no 
■ticans generally known. While a prisoner in the 
Tower, he wrote some martial rules, interspersed with 
political observations, which ia, in reality, a kind of 
military grammar. It is said to be a work that does 
not want merit \ 

* Biegmphical Dictionaries; Dr* Gumble's Life of Gencml 
Monk; Clarendon; Rapmj Hume; Ouiiot; Lif(5 of Penn; 
Noblo'a Hotieo of Cromwell, Ludlow-s Memoirs; Whitelocko’s 
MemoHsl; ficHard's History of EnglAud; HaUAm. 
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T. E BOUTEVILLE BE MONTMOEENCI, 
DUKE OF LUXEMBOURG. 

A FRENCH MAIifiCHAL, 

Bom 1628. Died 1695. 


His birth Ouil liero was a posthumous aon, bom in 1G28| six 

fltid months after the deatli of his fatlier, the Count de 

Boutcville, who was bdieadod in the mgn of Louis 
XIV. for figliting a dud. It was under the advice of 
Cardinal Kichclieu, that^ in order to restrain the 
grievous custom of duels among the high-bom, the 
Count, who liad already fought tTventy-two, and was 
then, iu flagrant defiance of the Koyal iildict, about to 
fight a cartel upon the Place Rojalc in Paria^ in open 
day, was taken in the act, and brought to judgment, 
It may well be imagined wliat would be tbe elfect of 
the example in iiristocratie France of one of the blood 
of Montmorenci suffering upon the Bcaffold for this 
new offence; but it evinced the determination of the 
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Minister to uphold the Law, and it conclusively stopped lOiT, 
the iJractice. ^ 

The joung Count de Boutcville commenced his f^^rvoii iid> 
career in life witli the species of Henommr. attached to 
this singular aiiU^cedcnt of his father as largely as from 
his lineal descent from the Great Constable of Franco j 
but with that sjjirit of debauchery and love of intrigue 
which have characterized h grande monde of France in 
almost every age, but in none so openly and reckleaaly 
as in tlie time of Louis XITL, he at once became tlic 

* A 

avowed admirer of the Princess Powager of Conde; 
and such was the characteristic degradiition of an age 
of voluptuaries, that her soii,t}ie fanioup Due d'Enghien, 
so far from feeling for his mothers shmne^ took the 


offender by the hand, and united him to his fortunes. 
De Bouteville served as his aide-de-camp in Catalonia 
in 1G47> although he was at that time only fifteen 
years of age'* An elegant modern French historian 
thus describes tlie young warrior's entrance upon the 
stage11 avait faitpartie de cette jouucsse guerriere 


aux maniurce 


elegantes ot hantaiucs, a T esprit 


cultive 


et aiix mt£iirB fort relachccs, qui formait le cortege dc 


M. le Prince au tema dc la Fronde 


In 1C48 De Bouteville served at the battle of Lens 
with so much distinctioiij that the Queen Eegent pro¬ 
moted him to the rank of Mar(k:hal-de-Camp. When 
Conde was shut up in Vincennes with De Conti and 
Longucville in 1650, he tried to do his patron a ser¬ 
vice by the abduction of the nieces of the Cardinal, 
ip,order to force him to an exchange of prisoners; but 
failing in this, he went to his friend's government of 
Burgundy, and there raised a regiment, which he car¬ 
ried to Turenne*s army. Ho was wounded and made 
prisoner at Jtethel, and tlirown into a dungeon at 
Vincennes; but he regained his liberty at the same 


IGiS. 

la uiaile 
Marerlial- 
de'C'iimp: 
is ini^jri* 

euiutl hy 
MiunHn, 
1650. 


^ It is rcoognismi rs rti hiatnric iinu.'curftjny th*tt Dc Donfcevillf 
was prcticiit with Condo at Keenly. 

^ UrogUDn. 
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time with Cond^, who m&d& him Governor of BdgardOt 
in Burgundy, where resisted the King^s troops under 
ll^Epernon; but, owing to &n insurrection of his 
garrison, he was obliged to capitulate. ^ 

De Boutevillc aflter\4aTd3 followed Condd to Spain, 
and he served in the Spanish army under the com¬ 
mand of the Prince in the Netherlands. He was 
present at the attack of the lines of Arras ; andj after 
their Jobs, they botli took refuge together in Brussels. 
In 1652 he assisted Condo in the defence of Valeti- 
ciennesj and made a brilliant sortie at the head of the 
cavalry, when Mareclialde la Ferte was made prisoner. 
Jle headed the forlorn hope of Cainbrai, and got into 
the place ; but he waa again iniide prisoner at the 
battle of Lcs Dunes in 1G58, and scut to Soissons. 
Upon the reeoneiliatton, however, of Conde with the 
Court in lG6t), De Boutevillu was received and par¬ 
doned by the King. At this time he gave proof of a 
gpe.at disinterestedness of eharacter, when the King 
of Spain oflhred in remuneration for his aervices a 
purse of 00,000 crowns. ' Although far from affluence 
in hia foriuiiea, he declined the gift, saying, “I can 
never consent to receive a recompense for service from 
any but my own Sovereign/' Ho married about this 
time his cousin, the heiress of the great house of Luxem¬ 
bourg, and thenceforth adopted the surname and ar¬ 
morial hearings of their common ancestor. 

In 1668 wc find Be Luxembourg Lieutenant-Gencr«al, 
having already displayed some eminent military 
fjualitiea in the camjiaigns of the conquest of Franche 
Comte. In 1672 he was with his illustrious friend in 


Succeeds F^encli army in Hollands and wlien Condo was 
the lihief obliged to quit the hold, in con sequence of the wound 


coimnand i ]xq received at the passage of the Jthino, our warrior 
tbecll^Kcs time arrived at the chief command of an 


cottunitU^l army. Deventer, on the YsbcI, a city surrounded by 
strong walls, surrendered to hia anna j and iio defeated 
tho Dutch army at Woerden and Bodegrave, took 
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many towns, and gained aotne trophies and much 1072. 
fajiio for hia prowessHoojc^isod a cruel vengeance *” 
againi^t the people of Aland, Voltaire rccaunta that 
lie personal)j recommended the outrages that were 
jjructised. While the eon federate Si^atiish and Butch 
army, under the Prince of Orange, undertook the siege' 
of Cliarkroi in December, Luxembourg on tliis 
occasion evinced tliat quality of audacity which is the 
true evidence of military genius. He got together a 
body of horse and foot, numbering 40,000 men, and 
resolved to make his way across the ice to the very 
capital city of the llaguc^ where the States-General 
were in Session*, He Jiad nearly rcachc<l Suvamerdam, 
when he encountorwl the ojjposition of the enemy’s 
force under Count Konigsinark; and liore a sudden tliaw 
effectually stopped his march, and lio very nearly lost 
hiH life by a fall from his horse. These incidents put 
a stop to tlic bold and haKarilous expedition, arid he 
was giacl to withdraw his army into winter-quarters; 
but lie made good his retreat to Charleroi, witlmut the 
loss of any of his baggage, in the face of 7O,0tK> 
oneniies, 3n this retreat, however, hi‘ iigaiii gave way 
to tlie rcprelieiisiblc jiractices above alluded to, 
soldiers were permitted to give loose to every excess, 
ravaging the country in all diroctioiis. The grc^atcst 
crimes wcr<j committed, and with so little compunction, 
that both the minister Louvois and his Master 


& 


enjoyed the inerrinient with wdiieli Luxembourg 
recoilnt(?d the adventures of hm officers and men, K ven 
Conde, altliough not over-nice in morals, remarked 
with some sagacity, ne sais s*il est de Tintoret 
du Koi de continuer eet afireux svetemo/' 

In 1674 he was in command of the right wdng of 


1674. 


^ It wAitiu this t^anijuugu, according to Voft:iiro, thnt MHrtiiiCt 
introduced the bsyoiict for the fltiit time, into tjoiiic few rL'gi' 
iueut», 

‘ Voltaii'c nssn tfl Hint 1:40,000 tuen were put njiirti foi' 
tliia uiuvumoat! f 
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Cond6*s army at tlie battle of Senef| but, after a 
bloody contest of th™ hours, he failed to get po«- 
session of the village i-at of the hands of the Dutch j 
and, as is well known, that sanguinary trial of strength 
between the French uid Dutch armies remained 
indecisive. The death of Turenne, and the inereaging 
infirmities of the Prince tie Condo, brought M. do 
Luiembourg to the first rank of the captains of Louis 
XlV. Ill 1G75 ho ha<l the command of the army that 
overran Frnnche Comte; and while so acting, the name 
of Luxembourg was included, on the 30th July, among 
the eight new Marshals of France wlio were nominated 
ill that year, smd who were called in derision “the 
small change of Turenno/" because that illustrious hero 
had fallen on tlic baitle'field a few days previously, 

Jn 1G7G the Due d^Orleans, brother of Louis XIT., 
obtained tbo command of an army, but Luxembourg 
was associated with him in the tjuality of what has 
been termed “ dry nurse but little was cflbctud 
beyond obliging tlie Princo of Orange to raise the 
siege of Cliarlcroi, But in 1577, the King of Franco 
considered it his interest to attempt to achieve somo 
decisive success, in order to satisfy his people, and 
bring the war to a conclusion. With tlua view he 
took the field in early spring, and resolved to render 
it tlie Pro Can e of his favourite engineer Vaiiban, by 
the acipUHition of Valenuiennes, Cumbi-ai, and St. Omor. 
The trenehefi were opened before the first-named place 
on the 1st March; and, judging from the feebleness of 
the defence that oir cum stances wore favourable, this 
great fortress was assaulted and carried in open day 
on the 17th of the same month. The army at once 
proceeded to open trenches before Cambrai on the 
28th, and that place also capitulated on the 4th Aprih , 
No time was lost in following up this success by 
flitting down before St. Omer; but the Prince of 
Orange exerted himself to stop the French King, and 
brought do'Wii an army into the plains to interrupt 
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the eiege. To replace the men wliieK Lad been lost 1677, 
in so many sieges and battles,/bo King was advised 
not to rely, as uaualj upon tl^ Tccruite out of tlie 
militia, but to cause the ban and arriere-han to 
march ; and these, under the cAnmand of the Marquis 
de Rochefort, were called up to defend the trenches, 
while the entire besieging force went fortJi to meet the 
enemy* The option took place on the 11th April, and 
was termed the battle of Cassel; and the honour of the 
day was assigned to the two Maiechals D’llumieres 
arid J)c Luxembourg, who commanded the two wings 
under the Duke of Orleans j and nine days subac- 
quently St. Omer surrendered, Scarcely any other 
event distinguished the campaign of 1677 on the side 
of the NetlierlanJs, excepting that Luxembourg suc¬ 
cessfully oppotjcd the l^riuco of Orange in his second 
attempt to form the siege of Cliarlcroi* Ho never- 
tliolcss suffered Pliilipsbourg to be taken in his si ght 
by the Duke of Lorraine* In 1G78 Ghent and Ypres 1678* 
surrendered to the lYeneh army; but on the 14th 
August, while the negotiations for a peace wen.* going 
on at Kymtfguen, the outposts of Luxembourg, while 
investing Mons, were suddenly attacked by the Prince 
of Orange* The Marshal, with great difficulty, re¬ 
sisted ; and it was not until after a frightful carnage 
Lad taken place about St, Denys, where he had his 
head-quarters, In which GOOO mcji were sacrificed, that 
tlie Monachal collected Jus troops together, and retreated 
towards Mans, of which place he got possession in a 
few days. Both parties were now informed that the 
peace was signed; and hostilities ceased about the 
middle of September, 

Luxembourg had now time to rest upon his laurels \ Liixem- 
*but ho contrived to get mixed up in a scandalous affair ' 

of the time, which brought upon him a letire de cachet, Loutow to 
and a committal to tlie Bastille, from which he was not 
liberated till 16SO, Louvols, the dispenser of all Court 
favour* was a man of the most implacable temper, 
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and had no afTection for Luxembourg, There was a 
dreadful prevalence this time in France of the 
crime of poisoning j iVid the case of the notorioaslj 
infumoas Marquise do Ei'lnvilliers is known to have 
created such a sunsatiAi^ that Louis XIV* resolved, 
by a Decree of April 1079, to estaiiLisli an especial 
tribunal to try all persons suspected of the crime- 
Luxembourg, from his deformed figure and reckless 
conduct, was already very generally regarded as a man 
in league with the devil; and hia name was included 
with the Oounteas de Soissons, mother of the cele¬ 
brated Inlinec Eugene, in the revelations of Do Brin- 
villiera, Luxembourg, like bis sisters in afliiction, was 
too indolent or sure of liis innoccneo to defend himself 
or seek to evade the accusation, and pennitted himself 
to be shut up with tbein in the BaistlUc, After six 
weeks’ confinement, owing to the malevolence of the 
iniTiistcr, he was brought up to answer the distinct 
allegations of the witnesses brought against hirnself, 
who charged that he had sought the aid of ** lea 
empoison nouses ” to advance his object of obtaining 
the government of a province, and tlie marriage of 
his son to a daughter of Louvois. He replied in a 
chanieteristic manner to theae charges,—tfiat it was 
scarcely necessary for a person of his birth and rejm- 
tation to have sold himself to the devil to attain either 
of these objects, inasmuch as his services had fairly 
ftiirnud tbc first j and as to his sou’s marriago, a Monl- 
morenci by blcod was an alliance oven for the moat 
powerful miniE;ter of the King to desire, When 
Mattlneudo Montmorenoi,” said he," married a Queen 
of Fr.uicti, he addressed himaelf not to the devil, but 
to the States'General of the Kingdom, who deemed tt 
the interest of the country to conclude the marriagC'^’ 
Luxembourg was nevertheless remanded to prison, 
where ho remained for fourteen months, and was only 
absolved by a Koval Decree in May 1680, when he 
had the honour of being made Captaiti of the " Garde 
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de corp&** of Louia XiV,j but left m tho tempo¬ 
rary obscurity of an eclipeo of tjfe royal countenance. 

In thenew^ war that broke op in 1690, Lom« XiV. 
found, that, having lost so many of his wamois by 
death, or by the ardent spirit tf Catholieism that had 
shaped his policy under the influence of Madame de 
Main tenon, he was now under the necessity of draw¬ 
ing forth from retirement and disgi'ace the Mareehal 
de Luxembourg, and he gave him the command of the 
Freiicli army that was sent to oppose King William on 
the side of the Netherlands. The Marshal commenced 
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the campaign by making a demonstration on the side 
of Ghent, where the Spanisli General Castanaga com¬ 
manded ; and thence, towards the end of June, he 
turned aside by a quick inovciiicnt to oppose the 
Prince of Waldcch, who, in the absence of the Prince 
of Orange in England, commanded the Dutch and 
German contingents, and wlio was only awaiting the 
arrival of an army of the Elector of JJrandeiiburg to 
fall with a considerable force upon the French frontier. 
On tlie 30th June Luxembourg arrived in face of the 
enemy, and, w'ith his adventurous spirit, he at once 
rceonnoitred tlicir strength and position. He found 
Waldeek at the head of 40,GOO men, occupying a 
strong position in the rear of the villages of St, Aniand 
and Fleurus. It was on tins occasion that our waiTior 


evinced the genius and audacity that signalized his 
military character. He resolved not to defer for a 
moment an attack, because the Marquis dc BoutHers 
had opportunely fsent up a detachment of troops that 
rendered his army nearly equal to that of his o]>pauent, 
and he devised a new piece of strategy which eflcctcd 
a wonderful result. Somewhat rashly, he placed only 
a portion of his army in line of battle, the command 
of which he entrusted to hts able Lieutenant the 
Count do Gournay, while he led the remainder of his 
force, altogether out of Waldeek’s eighty round by his 
left flank, which fell upon the ixjar of,the Confederates. 
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Tills 19 regarded as a singular example of that military 
quality denoted by tft? cxpi'ession “ CM3up d^oeil.” He 
saw Tvitli a quick gbui^ the opportunity, and that the 
ground would conceal the movement, and he judged 
with surprising eorrectnhss the time that thenianceuvre 
would occupy, while the quick and resolute manner of 
his aetiun insured its success, Waldeek had chosen 
hie own position on an elevation behind the Ormc, 
placing the principal part of hie infantry at Ligny, 
■J'he consequence of Do Goumay^s unexpected presence 
boliind the enemy’s right was a pimjc, under which 
that dank fled, mid the guns and infantry were so shut 
up tliat they could not escape. In this action the 
wfiolc of the baggage and artillery was taken, und the 
eaoiny completely routed and put to flight. 

In 1692 the ariny of Luxembourg was posted on 
the hunks of the Mehaigue, wliilc Louis XlV. was car¬ 
rying on the Biege of ^NTanuir, wheio Vauhan com¬ 
manded the attack, and Cochorn the defence. Ho 
effectually prevented the passage of William III., who 
endeavoured to raise tlic siege; and the place aur- 
rendured upon terms on the 20tli June. The allies 
were not strong enough to prevent this result, which 
w;is a real mortifleatiou to the King, who was fur 
superior in force to Marshal do Luxomhourg. Louis 
XtV,, content w'ith this the first success that ho bad 
achieved in the absence of Louvois ** entirely from his 
own bat,” forthwith quitted the army, and joined his 
ladies at Din ant, to return to Paris. Jjuxembourg, after 
refreshing his troops till the 13th »Iuly, passed the 
Sambre in order to protect Mons, and towards the end 
of the month took up an encampment at Enghien, 
resting his right at Steenkirk, Here King William, 
impatient to avenge the capture of Namur, resolved to 
attack the French on 3rd August. Yery early in the 
morning the Prince of Waldcck led the way througlj a 
close defile, and about nine or ten o'clock fell suddenly 
upon Luxembourg's advanced posts, and lodged hia^ 
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troops in the wood that fronted the French army* He 
opened his gune forthwith, nnde/ cover of which the 
main body moved to the attack, The French line 
was thrown into complete diso^er; hut tlie Prince de 
Conti and the Duke de Bourboft, both nepliews of the 
great Cond6, rallial their brigades, and retrieved the 
day ; and the young Philip of Orleans (subset]uently 
Eegent), at the early age of fifteen, cliargcd nobly at 
the head of the Royal Guard, and heat the Confederates 
off the plain and out of the wood, Luxembourg was 
at this time indisposed,—-an unfortunate circumataucc 
at a juncture which required all his strength and 
vigour. The sense of daiigcjr, however, reanimated Jvis 
strength. To prevent a defeat, lie performed wonders: 
he changed his ground in the face of the enemy, in 
order to give his army a more convenient position to 
fight in* He lumsolf recovered a brigade that had 
fallen into confusion, and, charging at tlic head of the 
household troops three several times in less tlian tw*o 
hours, rallied the eiitir<i axmy. 'I'hc King accordingly 
put his army in retreat for Hal or Halle, leaving about 
2000 dead upon the field, and many guns. The French, 
however, obtained a bloody victory, as they acknow¬ 
ledged to the loss of 0000 or 7001) men, killed and 
wounded. It was asseHeJ tliat Luxembourg bad a 
fipy in the King's camp, one Mullevoix, who was dis¬ 
covered, and made to write: falac advice to the French 
Marshal, which oceoaioned liim to be surprised* This 
fellow was hanged before tlie Confederate army, a 
day or two after the battle. Eitravagaiit was the joy 
expressed for tlus success at Paris, not so much on 
account of its incidents or results as for the number of 
princes and nobles who took part in it; so that, as is 
common enough with the French people, all the 
novelties of fashion were called by the name of Stecukirk, 
and all the young men who had shared in tho victory 
became a la mode in Parisian society. 

Tho year 1693 opened with a considerable advance 
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in the design of the French King upon the Low 
Countries, In the spring, or in the winter, he 
ordered Fumes and Lyxmude, an Maritime Flanders, 
to be seized and occuiVed, In order to restrain King 
William from any desi^is he might entertain against 
Dunkirk; and the French King spoke of the coming 
campaign as “campaguc dc decision et de crise/^ for 
it was understood that he meditated an enterprise 
against Liege; to frustrate which, the English assem¬ 
bled 15,000 men uiider the wads of that city, Louis 
Xiy., however, wlien preparing the means, was de¬ 
prived by deatli of Louvois, the able coadjutor who 
had aided liis former means for taking the field. 
The arrangements of Louvois liad been always moat 
admirable. Ammunition, provisions, pontoons,—all 
were thought of, planned, and considered w'lth wonder¬ 
ful precision and forethought, and placed in every 
detail before the eyes of the King at the beginning of 


a campaign» 

Now, in June, Louis XIV* took the field with his 
accustomed state, accompanied hy Madame do Main* 
tenon, and a complete Court of ladies. The entire 
Frcncli force that crossed the Rambre nuTn1rt?red 120,000 
men, under the personal command of the King, while 
anotlier army,under Luxembourg, wa^i in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mons. Tlie intention being openly to attack 
the English King, lio aeseinblcd Ins army at the strong 
position of Perck, near Louvain, at the junction of the 
roads to Liege and Prusscls, where he awaited their 
further proceedings. To the astonishment of the 
combatants, a sudden determination was taken by 
Louis XIV* to detach 34f battalions and 76 squadrons 
under Boufllers to assist his brother on the side of 
Germany, while his Majesty himself returned to Ver¬ 
sailles ; and after this he never again took the field 
in person* St* Simon relates that Luxembourg 
implored the King on his kneea not to lose the 
opportunity offered him of ending the war by the 
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anDihilation of hia antagonist But hh Maj^^sty had 
taken the field for the enjoymenty[>f the siege of Liege, 
not for a campaign in the field, j^liieh had never been 
to hiB taste; and ho was inexjrable. Ilia Parlstani^, 
liowever, amused themselves ife hia expense by pre* 
tending that a lack of coui'age occasioned his Majesty's 
speedy return to his pulace. 

Ou the departure of the King, Luxembourg placed his 
hdul-quartcrfl at Mildert; for the position of Perek was 
too strong for the French Marechal to attempt with his 
diminished army. He still retained nearly 60,000 men 
under hi& orders; but tlic English had received a re¬ 
inforcement from Count dc Tilly, and the Mare dial 
felt liiniself under the noecfiaity of trying to manoeuvre 
his antagonist out of the position wbidi he did not 
venture to assail. ]Ic duspatciietl Villeroy to invest the 
little town of Iluy, of which he obtained possession ; 
and William wan induced to quit hia camp, and t:ike 
post behind the little river Lander, where ha took a 
position upon some elevated ground, extending from 
HeiTwinden on hia right, to Neerlaiiden on his left, 
lie forthwith strengthened the ground witli light 
earthworks, and placed lOO guns in battery along 
his fmnt. Luxembourg arrived in front of the King 
on the 28th July, and at once attacked an out¬ 
lying post in the village of Landcn, whicli was 
abandoned without a struggle, and the two armies 
passed the night almost in contact. Luxembourg 
was enabled to fonn his army in four lines of attack 
under the cover of thin position, whicVi took place 
at* early morning, the columns breaking into march 
with aurprising steadiness under the fire of all the 
Confederate artillery^ Six battalions were diix^cted 
against the village of Neerwinden, which was sur¬ 
rounded with earthworks, and stood rather in advance 
of the enemy's line, like a bastion before a curtain. 
The dispute was hot; but the enemy was at last 
obliged to 3 neld possession of the entrenched village to 
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1693, the French, The Elector of Bavaria^ however, drove 
them out again wiifi a great slaughter, A second 
attack was led by raie Duke of Berwick, who was 
recognized by his kiA^man Cimrchill, and, with his 
aidc-de*canip Achmuty^was here made prisoner. But 
the French obtained possession of Neerwindon a second 
time, from which they were again driven out. These 
villages were taken and retaken, sword in hand, over 
and over again, occasioning great carnage. At length 
Luiembourg placed himself in person at the head of 
the French and Swiss guards, to try to carry the vil* 
lage of Neerwinden by a last effort, and ho succeeded 
in gaining it. The Prince of Conti, with the French 
brigades, charged so vigorously* that the Confederates 
were obliged to give way, and the French remained 
masters of all the avenucfl of the village; on which 
Luxembourg called up five squadrons of horse, and 
sent them through a narrow passage, that led them 
behind a very stout hedge, in the rear of which tlie 
enemy^s infantry had pourt^d a deatlly fire on their se¬ 
veral attacks. King William now called on the British 
Guards to follow him for a last attempt to recover 
the village. But Luxembourg had already discovered 
that his Majesty had drawn too many troops from his 
left flank; so that he ordered Do Fcuquiercs to 
carry the cavalry across the Landcn, and assail the 
village of Neerlanden. The King, on sight of this new 
irruption of the enemy, refused his right flank, and the 
battle became a confusion of charges of cavalry on the 
plain which the French liad attained from both flanks; 
and the enemy’s infantry and artillery were withdrawn 
into Lewe, where they got so wedged in, that w'hen the 
King i^solved to retreat, and had already ordered it 
upon Neershespen and Dormel, Luxembourg came upon 
the park of artillery, and captured seventy-alx guns. 
Few fights were ever so bloody. The loss on both 
sides was very great: tho conquerors and the con¬ 
quered lost 8000 or 10,000 men; but the standards 
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taken by the French wore so ntimcrciiSj that when 1694. 
LuKciTibourg sent them to Pans^jfo ha deposited in the 
Catlicdrnl, the Parisians styled? him, “le tapiesior de 
Notre Dame/* He despateheci them by his aide-de- 
camp, Monsieur D^Artignan, with this letter to the 
King:—^‘My officer^ who will have the honour to 
de!iver this to your Majesty, can give a better account 
of the battle than I can write. Your enemies did 
wandersi ^lnd your troops still greater things. For 
niyscir I claim no other merit than that of obeying 
your Majesty*a commaiule. You ordered me to take a 
fnrti'css, and to gain a battle; and J have dune botli/* 
LouisXlV.,alw:iya ready to make a polite reply, said, on 
seeing the despatch, “Lnsemboorg a atta<|uij cn Prince 
de Oondc, ct le Piiiice d*Orarge a fait sa rctmitc en 
'jSinsnne/* Tlic fruit of the victory wa& the reduction 
of Cliarleroi under Vanban, after a siege of twenty-six 
days ; hut the Parisians would not lose their joke; when 
c;illcd on to sing a To Deiim.’* for the victory, they 
remarked that they had better hear a “ De Profimdia 
tor tfic number of dead left upon the bloody field ^** 

Luxembourg and Yillcroy had quitted tlic army Ijuxcm- 
in order to pass the winter season at Paris and Ver- 

■n j ■ , f- * Jivtrn over 

sailJes, to cotici^rfc matters with refer once to the ensuing tlu^firmjto 

campaign, and it was the 20tti May before Luxem- 

bourg estahlishcd his camp near the Sambre, in 

order to deliver it over to the Dauphin, to whom loe* cem- 

W!46 to be given the chief command for his “ coup 

d’essai '* in 1G94. Hia lioyal Highness followed on 

the 22ii<l, accompanied by the Dukes of Chartres and 

Bourbon, and other princes and gran decs; and head- 

f|iiartera wore established at Oemblourfi, wliere he 

drew up the entire army in review. It was com* 

posed of 1G4 squadrons and 40 battalions,—in all 

18,780 men» The detached army under BoufHers 

^ Jt hfid Wn reported that 8000 FrencbmCTi had betu btiriod 
in and al^iut tlip vdlAge of If^eerwiiidtu j but tlie Alliea loft many 
more bclumJi iVi«m on the field of battle tbaa ttm French. 

TOL. HI, O 
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numbered 12,000 men, and that under Mar<5chal 
do la Vaictte 8000; added to which the Marquis 
iVHarcourt’& 22G squadrons would make 01,320 men* 
The K^ng^s armjr was|tbrmcd up wdthin a day^s march 
of tlie French, Their Vi^bti covered by the villages of 
Tourinc and Bavenheim, and their left by 8luya and 
Mcldert, behind tlic river Tlylc, consisted of 17f! 
squadrouH and 05 battalions, amounting in all to 
05,000 men* The general want of money, the short¬ 
ness and lateness of tl^e crops, owing to an unfavourable 
spring, and tlie sickness that pervaded both armies, were 
the causes from which originated the necessity of an 
idle and fruitless cain]:fnign, Tlie Dauphin, had the 
prudence to defer to the ** vieux moustache,” however 
trying it was to a young warrior to be unable to llesh 
hia sword. 

At length the necessity of obtaining supplies put 
King William in motion about tlic middle of August, 
and he mov<id his armto the fiambre. Tins set the 

u 

Daupbin in luovoment, who directed the march of hia 
army up the Meuse. 'J’he King then turned rapidly 
towards the Selieklt, as if to obtain the country about 
Courtrat and Mcniii for win ter-quarters. Notwith¬ 
standing the surprise caused by tliis exhibition of the 
King’s intentions, Luxembourg bad leariii tlic art 
of manoeuvring in the sehofil of Turonne, and soon 
evinced liis master-spirit. He led the French army 
from the neighbourhood of lieguemont to Tournay, on 
the Scheldt, in di‘fiance of tlie foe. This rapid march so 
pleased Louis XIV., that lie sent an autrfjgrnph letter to 
the Marecliol, and commanded that it i^liould be read 
before every battalion and aepmdron in the Frcncli 

arnij. 

This campaign terminated the military career of 
Marshal do Luxembourg. This great commander 
had never lieen a favourite at the Court of Louie XIV. j 
but when it was known that his cnfecliled frame, 
exhausted by war and indulgences, was ainking under 
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a fatal dineasc termed pcripalmooie, hh eervicea were ICOS. 
for the first time fully appreeiat^^d. The Koyal Phy- ” 
siciansj Fagon and Curetti, werr sent to prescribe for 
his bodily ailments^ and the fair^jus Father Bounkloue 
was desired to go to his bedside, and “ minister to the 
mind discjised,” and direct it towards heavenly tilings. 

But neither prayers nor preRcriptions availed any tiling, 
and lie expired at Versailles on the 4tli Januarj', IUGt'j, 

"" Ilow glad the Prince of Orange will be,” said Louis 
XlV.j “ when the nows of our great loss reachos him !” 

Luxombourgissaid to have had a disagreeable conn- IBsprr- 
tonance, as well as a deformed figure. But, unlike 

“ jH'sirEiiiro 

most “ bossu persons, ho could be pleasant on his ^iiil cIhl- 
deformity. King William is said to have exclaimed 
after one of bis defeats, ** Wbat, shall f never boat this 
humpbacked fellow?” Bui his old opponent, ’when 
this was I'cjjcatcd to him, replied, “ What does he 
know of my back? He never saw it,” St. Simon, 

\ihij knew the Mar6elnil very well, siiyR, Co qui 
DC pent coniprcndro do ijui no Va pas vu : il avaii 
one figure dhibord fort rcImtaiiU', mais a laqucllc on 
s’accoufcnmait, ct qui malgrc one bossc, mediocre par 
devant, niais ti'cs grosse ct fort ijointuc par dcrricre, 
avec tout lo rosto do raecoinpagnoment ordinaire des 
bossus, avait un feu, une noblesse et des graces natu- 
rellea, qui brillorent dans scs plus simples actions.” 
Aeeordingly lie was a celebrated roue among women, 
and involved in numberlesa intrigues of gallantrj\ 

Even when approncliing ttirecscore years and ten, 
be.livcd among a coterie of tlic histcst young ladies, 
substituting, ** an defaut dc bonnes foi tunee,” the at¬ 
tractions of an elegant house, luxurious suppers, and 
the fts&ociations of all the jdeasantest and cleveTCst 
young fcllowa of tho day, ‘*<le soHe qu^il avait soin 
quo lo sexc y fut jigr6ablcment melee,” 

Luxembourg liad the art to attach to himself the con- Hib popn> 
fidence of his soldiers to a very high degree, so that [bo^oiTOy 
they were ready to follow him in the most daring 

G 2 
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Eul ventures witli anlour; and his bravery was so 
remarkable^ that it led them to certain success. He 
was especially remarkable for the exactitude of his 
“ coup a fjuallty of a general not so much 

insisted upon in modern times as it was in the seven¬ 
teenth centory, but which is not only valuable in 
determining a point of weakness in an enemy, but in 
observing and noting the varieties of ground and the 
features of a landscape. Tins same quality is often 
remarkable in our own country life among fox-hunters. 
Luxembourg wUvS distiuguis]ie<] by groat forethought; 
hut yet he was tlie most indolent of men, and left 
every dcitail to General Puysegur, his Chief of the 
Staff, who undertook to arrange the movements and 
the subsistence of his army. Indeed, he was a 
difficult man to serve* for he would not allow himself 
to be disturbed whenever he was at play, or with asso¬ 
ciates ofiileasure, male or female: on such occasioini he 
was totally iuaccessible, even to Puysegur. Put, on 
the other liand, his boldness in military enterprise, 
and his froid in danger, eneurt^l eminent suceessi 
while utterly regardless of the severest fire. As a 
soldier he was really a great captain: as a man he 
was despicably to the last. He gave up most of liia 
days to the “grand nionde/^ and all Ids nights to 
pleasure, and he died a mere animal, without any of 
the aspirations of humanity; for he had neither a 
thought for his soul, nor any consideration for an 
after life 


* Hiatoirc!* dt la P^flnc^‘, Trognon and S^aniondi; Militair 
Cvnvei'satioufi ; Diingoau; Meuioim dc St. Sunqu ^ 

M^iii' irea du Mnrqub de F^jiiqui^rcaj Piogrppbi^ UniverKlle. 
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The family of Brandonbuj-g is of great antiquity ThoHouses 
among the govenung families of Uertnany, but it 
attained to no importance in tlie Umpire until it was iiolkijiiiul- 
constituted Margrafj or Governor of tlio March, or h'ru* 
frontier, Tliis ofllee, as is ivdl known, was establiBbeJ 
in feudal times to keep in awe the “outside barbarians,'* 
as in the ea^e of the Marebes of Wales and the 
}\ilatine counties, and was therefore a position of 
great trust and inq>ortancc. The ancient Dukes of 
Brandenburg were not raised to the dignity of Klector 
until the twclftli century, under the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, The House of Ilohenzollern, which is 
that of the reigning family of Prussia, was not ad* 
mitted to the hUeetoral dignity until the fifteenth 
century, when the Emperor Sigistnund conforred it, 
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together witli the hereditary offiee of Arch-chambcTlaiii 
” of tlie Holy lioniaii Empire, upon the Elector 
Eredoriek L., who made hiimcU respected at home and 
abroad, and ostabUislie) the power and influonee of liia 
State, To him succcAdcd Frederick IL* “of the iron 
tceUi,” wdio enlarged its boundaries with many towns 
and dependencies, and even claimed a right over the 
neighbouring provinces of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. 
In the seventeenth century John Sigismund, Elector 
of hJrundcnburg, added to his territories the Duchies 
of Juliers, Cloves, and Derg, and eventually engrafied 
into them the fiisf of PmssiUj which has given its 
name to this nation of Germany. The country of 
PrLissia was a province of Poland, comprising all tlie 
govcnnnciits in tlio ba&in of the Vistula. It had been 
possesscul by tbo Teutonic Ortlcr, of which tbeJIargraf 
Albert was Grand Master in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, who, taking it out of the hands of 
the fvnights of the Order, approjiriated it to himself* 
Both 8igismLind, King of Poland, and the Emperor 
Charles V* endeavoured to pi'cvent this aggressive 
act; but the Brandenburg sovereigns nevertheless 
retained peaccabig poasesaion of the Duchy, and it 
descended fmm father to son as a fief of the kingdom 
of Poland, from whieb, upon their accession to the 
sovercignty-j they regularly received investiture. After 
the many casualties to which the State liad been 

Frederick subjected by “ The Thirty Years' War,” it canio into 

f^taliirtbc possession of our Warrior in 1040* This young 

ElettoTiite. Pfiitco was the sou of Ocorg Wiihcbn, who had 
struggled hard, but with eventual success, to maintain 
his Electorate against the iron hand of Gustav us Adob 
phus and the double-dealing of John George, Elector 
of Saiony. It was in the midst of this struggle, 
and at tlio early age of twenty years, that l^rcderiek 
William, assumed the direction of affairs in the Elector¬ 
ate* He had been sent from the Court by his father, at 
the instance of the Count Schwarzenberg, who it was 
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thought aspired to obtain the Electorate for himaelf by 1640. 
getting rid of the only scion of the reigning family,who — 

was thus rcmovod from tlie eyes of his people. The Hi» rtiib- 
young Elector was at the p<jriotl of his accession loam- 
ing the rudiments of war under the Stadtholder of Hoi- carlit>,t 
kiuhFreJcnctWillLam. He was acqumng military skill 
at an age when tlie generality of nmnkind arc seeking 
only for amusement. Ho was actually serving at the 
siege of llrcda when be ivas summoned to assume the 
reins of government. He (bund his auccessioti in great 
part in the hauds'of tlie iiw'cdes, who had reduced the 
Electorato to a most deplorable condition, which, at 
tlie time when tlie Ehector took jiosscsflion, is described 
by Frodenck the Great in the following terms:—Un 
desert afi'reux, oh IW iie reconnaissait les villages quo 
]>ar lo monccau dcs eendn^s, qui um[jecliait Fherbo d’y 
croitre, et Ics villes par les Jeeombres ct den ruiiiefi.” 

The Electorate had sunk thus low from lG-40, after the 
UTiuttei able calnniitics of those times. Nor were the 


Hudiies of Gleves, Juliers, and Berg in better circum¬ 
stances ; for they were in the hands of the Dutch, who 
exacted exorbitant contributions under the pretext of 
undertaking their defence. Thus our young Prince Dcp^lClHfl^^J 
began his reign without territories nucceasor by 
inberitauee, but an Elector without power. Yet he Elei't^nito 
gave early indications of consummate wisdom^ and 
of every quality that could render him worthy of 
sovereignty. He soon exhibited the characteristics of 
^*a clear-eyed man/* Although surrounded by un¬ 
trustworthy servants, from the minister Schwaraenberg 
dowmwurds, he applied hiniself w itli earnest diligence 
to rcjiair the losses and devastations which Ins 
domimous had sufitaincd. He obtained the investiture OlitAina 
of the Duchy of Prussia by personal application to the 
King of Poland, and that of the Electorate through Du^hy of 
his envoy at the Court of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 

He then proceeded to recover by force those pos¬ 
sessions which had been for tlie moment w rested from 
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his rule- He succeeded in recoveiling Pomerania from 
tliG Swedes, the Duchy of Cleves from the Hcasians, 
and Juliers and Petf^ from the Dutch, The com- 
niandcrp of the princiml fortreases bad, through the 
intluencc nf the Minister, been brought over to the 
Emperor’d interest; but our young Elector succeeded 
in obtaining entrance into Spandau and securing 
possesijiou of that place to liimselC 

In the lfit2 Torstenson Invaded Silesia; and 
Giillas was sent by the Einjjoror to eject him- Both 
tlieir ai’inies accordingly passed‘through the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, and those Merods Bruder ” (or 
Miirauding Brothers,” as they were called) laid the 
country waste* But in 1G45 the Elector got both 
those armies out of Iuk territories, and set himself to 
free the countrj’' for the future from such unwelcome 
idsitors by entering into treaties with the Queen of 
Sweden and the King of Poland. It did not escape 
the young Elector pimet rati on, that the Holy Homan 
Eni[urc, to whoj*e traditional interests his family had 
been long do voted, had already begun to fadi;, and 
that its decrepit constitutioii could not last long. He 
therefore resoivctl by a consistent and persevering 
policy to give to fiis patrimonial State as independent 
a footing as he could devise. He had not, however, 
the perspicacity to look beyond the narrow view com¬ 
manded by tlic Emperors and Kings of his time, but 
merely sought to establisli State righte and supremo 
power. He even deprived all classes in Brandenburg 
and Prussia of their ancient right of voting supplies, 
and rudely put down the feeble efibrta which the people 
made to rotnin some semblance of inHuenee* 

Having, liowever, relieved his subjects from war, his 
neit step was to collect a regular revenue by intro- 
ducing order and economy into the finances and ex¬ 
penditure of the State. By degrees, and by the 
wisdom and prudence of his conduct, ho collected 
under bia own command an army which* by discipline 
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and careful oversight, at length became the best trained 1G48. 
and the most to be relied upon of any of that time. In “ 
1618 he took part in the peace of Westphalia, He was 
indeed under some pressure on the part of Francand 
was obliged to yield to the Swedes Hither Pomerania 
and the shore of the Baltic around the mouths of the 
Oder; and although the Swedes and the Dutch did not 
entirely evacuate his territory till 1650, yet he had the 
satisfaction of settling tlic boundaries of all his States 
under the guarantee of the common law ol' Buropc, 

When the Palsgrave Charles Gustavus succeeded to Concliules 
the crown of Sweden, in 1654, Frederick William 

iviLti 

tlioiiglit himself called upon to take up arms in defence Praucu. 
of his Suzerain, the King of P{)land. But he resolved 
to aet warily and with circumspection. He at 
first declined a proposal of the young King to 
unite with him against lEuasia; hut when tlie Pals¬ 
grave liad made hinisulf master of the entire kingdom 
of Poland, Frederick William Hstetied to a proposed 
aoeommodation to ally himself with the King of 
Sweden lor the preservation of Prussia. As soon, 

1)0wover, as Frederick William perceived that iiussia 
h;wl entered thu field against tlie Piilsgravo, he began 
to waver in his attachment to one who had so many 
enemies, and he withdrew from his alliauee; hut he 
was fortunate enough to conclude with France at this 
period a treaty which guaranteed to him tlm quiet 
posaosslon of his Khoiiish Provinces. 

By the truce of Konigsberg, which was soon after nefeatR Hiu 
converted into an offensive alliance with S^weden, he 
carried an army to aet with that people at the con* 
ftuence of the Vistula and the Bug against Poland ; Sweden, 
and here lie commanded lor the first time in the field. 

AVhen the Polish army encountered them near Warsaw, 
the Elector attacked the Polish cavalry with Ida Bran¬ 
denburg horse, and entirely routed and disj^eraed them. 

The Polish infantry, thus abandoned, also fied, leaving 
their cannon behind ; and the capital surrendered the 
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next <laj. Here, however, Froderlek William received 
Atlvicea that a body of Tartars were ravaging lus teiri- 
tory in Prussia, wliicli induced him to cross the frontier 
with nil his cavalry, and he shortlj^ cleared the country, 
and deh:attid tlic enemy at Philippova in July of 
the same year (165(5), The result of these successes 
was tlie treaty of Lahiau, by which tlie Elector was 
etiiancipated ior the time to come from all vassalage 
to the King of Poland for the iief of Prussia. In 105S 
he nnulc an alliance with Denmark :ind Holland against 
the SAvedcs, and took the field ogiiinst them, and eom- 
pelled them to retire belliiid the Ki'der and from the 
Island of Aland. In 1C59 the Elector took Frcderied- 
Kon, hut faiicil in his attack on the Island of Fiihncn: 
and VVrangoI 8nr[nisc(l 1200 iSrandcuburgcr.s in the 
Island of L'scdoni, and thrcAV a reinforcement of 1606 
men into Htettiii. The Elector, however, concentrated 
hisj troops, and pursued the Swedish general Avhon he 
ri‘turiiefl into Pomerania. J4e c-aptiircd Warnemunde 
and Tripsee, and finished the campaign witJi the taking 
of Deniu. Most of the towns captured were not, it is 
true, capable of making twenty-four liouiV resistance 
to our modern engineering skill; but nevertheless the 
tn^aty of llriiuuherg, which tdosed the Avar, rcstaircd 
the greater pai't of Swetlish iMinoraiiia to Frederick 
William, and he was recogniKcd as Sovereign Duke of 
Pru.'isia at tlie ]>eace of Oliva in 1660, in recompense of 
these i^onrpit'stsi, and released from all A^assalagti for it. 

He seized the interval of iwaee to improve his 
territories draining the bogs, cutting canals, and cn- 
coui'aging industry and commerce in every Avay. 
welcomed to ilriiuJenhurg some 20,000 of the poor 
Protestants Avhom France ejected from her bosom by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and by con¬ 
tinued energ 3 % activity, and vigilance, and by an ever 
ready judgment on the events taking place around 
liiin, he availed hiiasclf of the proper moment cither to 
evince audacity in obtaining fresh acquisitions or 
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prudence in consolidating what he had acquired j so 
that he began to figure in the worlds ami the kings of 
the earth courted Iue alliance as a sagacious politician. 
In 1671 the influence of Frederick William began 
to bo aensibly felt in the disputes between Prance and 
the Einpire consequent upon the resolve of Louis 
to invade Holland in spite of the hostility of tlie 
Empire* Mniitecuculi and Turenne liad at this period 
(1673) cihau&tcd their military genius upon the banks 
of the Uhinc* The Elector, liowovov, apprehensive of 
the safetj' of tlie Ducliy of Chaves, and indignant at 
the conduct of the Eiiiperor and Ih'inees of tlie 
Empire, who thwarted liim in his endeavoura to pro¬ 
tect his territory, concluded a peace with Prance at 
V\)SBcm in 1673* Hut when Louis XIV* ravaged the 
Palatinate, Frcilerick William abandonctl the PrciicJi 
alliance, ami made a treaty with the Emperor, Spain, 
and Holland. Accordingly, in 1G75, the Swedes, under 
the celebrated W ran gel, now' old and infirm, were com¬ 
manded to tilreaten tlic Electorate; and this quickly 
brougiit back EredtTick William, by the most flying 
marclies, from the Rldne to his capital* The Elector's 
was comparatively^ a wealc army when contrasted with 
tliat of Sweden, under tlie nominal cominnnd of Wriin- 
gel, then long aceuBtomed to success; and Emlerlck 
'William found many of the strong places lu Brandenburg 
reduced before he could arrive to tlie relief of Ijib dis¬ 
tressed subjects* However, the presence of the Sove¬ 
reign and the fidelity of Ids people, aided by the active 
energy of the Elector, soon regained the ascendancy, 
and lie resolved to confound and chastise the insolence 
of his enemy* Having quitted Praneonia lie reached 
Magdeburg on the lOtli June, and crossed the Elbe 
the same night, and at tlie head of bis cavalry ho 
rc^ached Rathenau the night following. General Dor- 
fling led the advance; and hearing that the gjirrison 
of the town, under Wangeliu the tlovcmor, were in¬ 
dulging in a debauch, and knowing tho advantage of 
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prompt action under sucli a circumstance^ he collected 
some boats on the banks of tlie Harel, and crossing that 
river (although his force was entirely horse), buc- 
ceeded in getting the gates foreed and entering the 
town wliile all tho oftlccrs within were t^leeping them¬ 
selves sober. They awoke only to find themselves 
prisoners of war to a prince whom they thought far 
away in Khineland. I’he Eh^ctor, however, would not 
halt, but pushed on with his cavalry to Nanen. Here 
he hiul ho|ied to cut off the two principal bodies of 
Swedes, w]jo occujiicd Havclhurg and Brandenburg; 
but they haxl been w-arued of his aj^firoacb, and, as lie 
heard, wer<‘ on their numdi to their rendezvous at the 
bridge of Fehrboliin. Frederick William M^as unable 
to come u]j with them until, on the TSth, he reached 
that post, and ibund tlie Swedish troops collected and 
formed up in a strong camp between ITakelberg aird 
Tomow, liaving the bridge of Fchrbcllin under their 
right Hank, while their left leaned ngiiiiist a gentle 
rising ground that cominanded the marsliy bank of 
the little river Jteiii. The enemy's force was 
7000 iiihintry, BOO dragoons, and 10 guns, advan¬ 
tageously poiisfcoJ; and tlie Elector had only 5000 
weary horsemen to oppose them, for his infantry was 
still in the rear. 

The Swcdisli army w'as nominally under the com¬ 
mand of the celebrated Karl Oustaf Wrangcl; but lie 
was unable from his inhrmitiea to mount a horse, and 
was carried hither and thither in a litter; so that he 



Under such circunistanccH of their leader, it w'as ho 
great dincredit to them that they should have been 
surprised, for the eight of tho Prussians in their front 
was scarcely believed; indeed they thought Frederick 
William was far oJT, still near the banks of the Khine. 
The Elector's infantry, counting 11,000 men, was in 
fact not come up, but was many miles in the reaj*, 
Time was, however, so precious, that he resolved upon 
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an immediate attack with lua cavalry alone. It is re- 1073* 
corded that, on this occasion, when tho Great Elector ” 
found himself in presence of the foe, and under tho ne¬ 
cessity of adopting thia resolution, standing in the pre¬ 
sence of hi a horsemen, he took a piatol from the holster 
of his saddle, and fired it in the air, oxclaiming, as he 
turned hia eyes up to heaven," ^Tis to Thy glory. Great 
Ood, that I discharge my arms. Defend my cause, for 
Thou knowest it to be just. Punish my enemies,forTliou 
knowcat them to be unrelenting.'' Tlien throwing away 
tlie discharged weapon, and drawing his sword, he 
turned to his soldiers, and said, Comrades! 1 desire no 
other defence, nor any other wca)?0!i, hut the protection 
of God, your courage, a nd tny sword. Follow me, there¬ 
fore, tny i'rieiuls: do as I do, and bo jissured of victory/* 

Tlie Pniice of llessc Jlombcrg was directed to take lioutstJie 

^ F 

I COO horse to reconnoitre tho enemy, but not to 
engage. fTowever tlic Prince did not exactly obey bdlla. 
order's, and somewhat hastened tho crisis. Neverthc- 
less the circumstances of the ease were so urgent, tliat 
the Elector determined to attack. The Swedes opened 
their guns upon tho advance ef the Brandenburg 
cavalry- but Frederick William^s eye discerned a 
sandy eminence unoccupied by the Sw-cdcs, which ho at 
once secured, and there placed his thirteen guns, under 
the fire of which ho took up a position at tliu head 
of his horse, and fell upon the enemy’s right wing, 
which was occupied by the cavalry regiment of 
Ostrogothia. Ho succcialod in routing those, who felt 
b^k and disordered tlic infantry foiinatiou, that 
broke and tied in precipitation to the bridge, which 
broke down under them. The Swedish infantry, 
seeing the necessity of retreat, foil back with their 
accustomed discipline, in good order; hut they lost 
300Q men in actionj witli eight of their guns, and many 
standards. The want of infantry prevented Frederick 
William from forcing tlie possession of Fchrbellin ; so 
that the Swedes were enabled to repair the bridge^ 
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and thus escaped total annihilation. The little town 
was liurriedly .protected by abattis and trenches and 
otlicr means of barriciulc, which effect nail j prevented 
an imrnediate attack with cavalry. As soon, however, 
as the Brandenburg infantry, 11,000 in number, came 
up, General Dorflinger was directed to force FchrbelliTi 
the next morning; hni the Swedes at once crossed 
the bridge, and burnt it, and had already made good 
tlioir retreat before the passage of the Ivttlc river 
Itein could be accompltahcd. The Hrandenburgers at 
length got into pui’suit, and captured and plundered 
mueb baggage; Init the Swi^Lk'S,reduccjd to +000 men, 
miule tliu best of their ivay by Wiitstock to Muck* 
Icnburg ^ 

The Kleetor now obtained reinforcements both 
Impcnuliat and Danish, and resolved to follow the 
Swedes into Poinorania; and he made bimsclf mstster 
of the principal passages of tlie river Peenc, and of 
the town of Wolg^tftk lie also obtained a footing in 
the Isle of Wolliii, from vvliicb in the ensuing ivinier 
an attempt was made by tlic Swede?s in garrison 
at Stralsuiid under MandefcIt to dislodge Dorfliiigur* 
As soon as the season of 1G77 l>{>camc favourable for 
military operations, Frcdei iek William quitted Berlin, 
and led his army towards Stettin, and on the Gth 
J uiio opened bis Iron dies against it. Tliis siege con¬ 
tinued for six mouths, because the Electoral troops 
wiTe quite inexperienced in tlic attack of places, and 
worn destitute as well of proper miitcrial as of 
cngincci’s. It was not, therefore, until the Hth 
December that they obtained possession of Stettin. 

The r -xt phase of the war was that the Dutch 
made a separate peace vritb France; and the Elector, 
thus abandoned, was called upon by Louis XIV, to 

' This cavalry aflhir Has bf^^u itigiilliud by universal Itistory as 
a great battle. It bud all tbo murit of dasbiiif!; enterprise* a 
jmliehms plan, and a rcisolntc! execution; but it was the poUticnl 
mfludtiocs whicli followed It that just!tied its renown. 
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roatore all bia conquests to Swede^n imd to pay tlie 1677. 
tixpcDSCS of the war. These humiliating proposals 
were of course rejected with proper spirit, and the 
contest continued accordingly with the Swedish army. 
Frederick William opened the campaign in Fnincrania^ 
where he got possession of Wolgast, Aticlam, and 
somu otiicr towns- But, unfortunately for him, the 
Isle of Itugcn was surprised, and Danes and 

Braiidenhurgers w'cit made prisoners in it. With the 
assistance, however, of a reinforeement of 4000 Lunen* 
bergers, the Blector made himself master of Fehr- 
Bclianlz, and olitained a footing in the Isle of 
ilornbidm. He m^xt had the audacity to open his 
guns on Stralxniid, which iTn])ort;trit place opened her 


gates to him aOxT two days' botnhardment; when, after 
taking (frcifswalde, lie closed the year’s campaign. 

Fortune is for ever variable and inconstant, and 1670. 
Frederick William had scarcely trot back to lii.s palace I rn'-- 
when she prepiired for liim a fresh revCTse. The hy tin 
Swedes hiul deternlined upon makuig a now diversion nii- 

... . Ti .1 T> - - ik'r Hnrii, 

agam$t him m iLast rrossia, winch provnice w;^s 
entered by 6000 Swedes under Oeiiernl Horn {not the 
celebrated fJugtavus Horn of “Thu Tiiirty Years' Ward' 
hut an othcer of the .same name). A dctaelmient of 


i^tMJO BrandeiibvirgcTS under General fiortK was hirtlt- 


witli ilespatclicd to Kdiiigsborg, there to await the Flec¬ 
tor's arrival with such otlier troops as he could collect 
at the ralljdng-placc. The Swe^Ies, however, }>roceeded 
on their w'ay, burnt tlic suburb of Memel, and niado 
themsolvea aiiistcrs of Tilsit and Innei^burg. Uii tlm 
lith of danuary, 1670, Froderiel; William, attended by 
his Electress, and ^vith an army of 0000 men, quitted 
his capital for a wdntcr campaign,anderosecd the Vistula. 

Horn, tivken aback at tliis prompt advance, tliought TliciSw-wlos 
proper to retire bcfoi-c him; and the Elector placed liifs 
army upon sledges to cross the Frisch-TIafT. A marcli Courlmuh 
in this new and extraordinary mamicr across a frozen 
gulf, Tvbich two months previously had been crowded 
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with shipping, somewhat surprUed the enemy; and a 
startling effect ivas produci'd by the sight of a most 
solemn and stately procession combined with a military 
ami imloosing calvaca<1e. The Klectoral carriages occu- 
jiied the centre of the imposing column, in the midst of 
the infantry, and flanked right and left by cavalry ; 
while a largo park of artillery, under a distinct convoy, 
clung to the shore. In order to head the Swedes, who 
constantly r<‘treated, Trefenfeldt, with 5000 horse, was 
hurried forward from Labiau; so that when the army 
reached Tilsit on the lOth, the hrst tidings aimounccd 
til at two of the enemy regitiieuts had been oveitakcn 
near Hplitten,’ami that 700 waggons full of baggage, 
with some standards, had been captured. Gortu there¬ 
fore pushed on with the advanced guard j and the 
Swedes, intimidated, abandoned Tilsit, and retreated 
towards Courland. 

This eain])aigii lia<l been planned by h'rederiek 
William with much judgment and prudeJicc, which 
substantially advanced hia miUtary renown. It showed 
the great extent of the Klcctor^s genius in war. 
Neither the I'igour of the season nor the extent of 
a march so fur as Livonia could abate hia ardour 
or diminish lus resolution. It w'us, however, a most 
unequal contest for Lrandenburg to pcracvcrc in main¬ 
taining, with no other ally titan Denmark, Ncvertholcsa 
no sooner had Frederick William returned to Berliu, 
than lie hoard that 30,000 Frenchmen had entered his 
Duchy of Cloves, and that his army under General 
Spaen was shut up in the Principality of Minden 
by Mareehal de Cretjui. The hrightust valour must sub¬ 
mit to overpowering numbers, and tlie Elector could 
only hope to obtain an accommodation upon tlio beat 
terms he could. He therefore despatched a negotiator to 
St. Germains, who succeeded in making himself heard; 
and a peace was concluded there in 1079, by which the 
Great Elector was obliged to yield up hia conquests to 
Sweden, only receiving out of the conquered province 
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ft corner of flomo twcxity miles in extent, and a eum of 1G79, 
300,000 thalers in compensation for the injuries in- ^ 
flicted upon his territory hy the army of Do Crequi. 

'rheae events closed the military career of Frederick The Elec- 
Williani* The remainder of Ids reign was leas 

11 t * ^ TT* » prftvctt The 

stormy, but not loss really glorious. His active i-fjndition 
genius mauifestefl itself to the very end of liis life^*^ 
with as much brilliancy as at its commencement \ for ^ 
ho evinced at the head of his Cabinet as strong a claim 
to eminence as a stritcsmaji as he liud done at the head of 


his army as a warrior. He availed himself to the last of 
every opportunity of re-establi^ihing the prosperity of 
his people; and it was the object of liis constant 
solicitude to raise every province untler his rule from 
tlie prostration to which long-continued war had pre¬ 
viously reduced his subjects, notwithstanding all lie 
had done to recover the towns and viiliigcs from the 
desolation in wldcli he had origirmlly found them. 

The Klector did not enjoy undisturbed repose in his IGSO. 
foreign relations. In Hi8{) lie was under the necessity of 
sending a small beet of nine vessels to the Spanish coast, tWrtfl 
to support ii claim that he had against the Catholic ^‘u- 
King; ;md lie laid Jiands upon a Spanish man-of-war , 


that hap))encd to be in the port of Kdnigsberg ; hut 
this step led to nothing. His abilities were, never¬ 
theless, so much admitted, that he was about this time 
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called upon to act as mediator between the Courts of 
Denmark and Sweden* Indeed Ins reputation for 
superior wisdom and sagacity had extended oven to 
the Fast of Europe, insomuch that Murad (iirai courtecl 
Ilia friendship, and sent a Tartar embassy to Berlin. 
But tlio pleuipotcnbiary who presented himself had 
lost hifl nose and his ears; and, for want of a decent 


covering, the Master of the Ceremonies could not 
pronounco him to be presentable until ho had been 
breeched at the expense of the Court. 

In 1C8I, on tho death of the Administrator, 16B5, 
Frederick William obtained possession of Magde* 
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1GS6, burg; and in IGSfi ami 16S7 he received various 
SendTftwl on ono claim or another under treaties with 

UitJobiijftku Austria, Sweden, and other powers. In 1C85 he had 
alremly dospatclied 2000 men to the fluceonr of John 
Sobieski w'hon attacked by the Turka, The campaign 
was opened in Croatia, when 5000 Turks were de¬ 
feated between Vihiti and Novi; the Imperialists, 
crossing the river at Passitrowitz, defeated an Ottoman 
army at Patouchin and drove tliem to Nisea, where 
thc‘y were defeated again on the 24th Septcmljcr, In 
lOSG the Illeotor sent an army of 8000 men, under 
the command of General Sehonig, as Jtn auxiliary force 
in aid of the Knipii c: for which service he received an 
Imperial grant ns an indemnity. 

IfinSS. Prederiek William bail been for many years troubled 
with gout; and this distemper, increasing in virulence, 
tor, Apriu turned to a dropsy, wliicli Icil to his death. Two days 
liofore lie died lie convened his council, presided over 
by the Kleetoral l^rince, and biuiself assisted at the 
session. With perfect clearness and self-possession, 
and with his aecm^tomed courtesy, he thanked his 
councilloi's for tlicir hdclity to Iiimsclf, and bespoke 
Uie eontinuaiicc of it for Iiis son, to whom he ex* 
(dained in a shc^rt analysis the eoiiditian of alTaira Iwth 
domestic and foriugii, and especially enjoined him to 
assist the Prince of Orange by every aid in his power 
in the cx|)cdition he ^as tlieii meditating to England* 
There had been a cordial friendship lK?twGcn the 
Elector and the Stadtholdcr all through their career; so 
tliat when, hy the trjigical death of the De WHts, 
William attained his powder, Frederick William writes 
to the States to the following clfect: **That einee he 
heard Lhat Jlis Tliglmesa was restored to the dignities 
of his ancestors, he did not doubt but Heaven would 
prosper a resolution so advautagt^ous to the puhlie, 
especially since he knew the Prince inherited the vir¬ 
tues of his illustrious jiredecessors; protosting, besides, 
that he found himself compelled upon his elevation, to 
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contribute all that laj in ble power to aeaist Hie High- 1G88. 
ness to recover and preserve what his anecstoia had “ 
acquired at the expense of their own blood, with so 
much reputation to tbomselveB.** 

Frederick WDIiam died in April, 1G88, Ho had Bcnflfi- 
been twice marriedfirst to Louisa Henrietta 
Nassau,, daughter of William IL, Prince of Orange*; 
and secondly to Dorothea, Dowager Duchess of Zell, 
by whom lie left behind him thirteen children, of 
whom the eldest son became the first King of Prussia. 

One of his daughters was the wife of the Mtu'grave 
Christian of Brandenburg Bareith, who is famous for 
liaving established, under her own supervision, after 
the licvocation of the Edict of Nantes, a French 
colony at Erlangen, where she resided in a mansjou 
which pile and her hushaiKl built—quite a handsome 
palace ; and slie made the town itself tiui prettiest and 
most prosperoiiB in Gcnruiny. By the coloiiiats whom 
she introduced she CHtabUHVicd all sorts of inaiiufae- 
tures; and the French settlers, in gratitude for their 
reception, gave the town the name of Christian Erlan¬ 
gen, in honour of their benefactor. 

Tlie Great Eh^tor was rather disposed to emulate 
“ Lc Grand Monarque as well in mutters of peace as of 
war, although he could liavc had no particular rtsason to 
admire or to imitate him. However, he aped his love 
for magnificent constructions in his capital, and caused 
an equestrian statue of hiinaclf to lie placed upon the 
bridge at Berlin, in imitation of that of Henri IV, 
upjn the Pont Ncuf at Paris* This modelled by nn 
artist of the name of Jacobi, who spent years of con¬ 
stant application upon the work. It differs in no re¬ 
markable respect from the general character of such 
monuments. The Sovereign is ropresentod of Jieroic 
size, and in Roman costume, upon a pedestal of white 

^ This was an lyniablc and most aceuniplishcd person, 

and ia nuoictnborcd in her own tond as the autJior of the wcU- 
known hymn, " Joans mein Zuvorticht/* 

H 2 
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marble, having Btepa of staira in bronze at the four 
anglea. Neither the Roman habilimentB nor the at¬ 
tendant slavea convey the remotest allusion to the 
undisputed claims of the Great Elector to be repre¬ 
sented in his capital city. 

All Europe in his own time conceded to him the 
Bumame of Great; and the consenting voice of suc¬ 
ceeding times hits eoiifirmod the award. 

It is related tliat Frederick the Great ordered the 
iKjncs of tlic Great Elector lo be removed to his own 
new royal vault, and lihiiaclf witnessed the proceeding. 
He ordered the coffin to ho opened, an<l tb<f body was 
found to be perfect. For some time the monarch 
stedfastly contemplated the features of hia progenitor, 
of wlioui he was really proud. Then laying his hand 
upon the hand of the eoqjse, he said to his attendiints^ 
" Messieurs, cclui-ci fut vraiment grand: il avait fait 
de grandea choses,** 

The Great Elector ivas emlowod by nature with all 
the qualifications requisite to fonn a iscful man ; and 
Providence furuished him with the proper occasions of 
displaying them. He gave instunccR of prudout eelf- 
eommand at an age in which froward and fiery youth 
gives the rein to iieentiousuesfi. Incapable of fear, he 
never everted his heroic valour in the pursuit of any 
ignoble design, or with any unworthy motive, but in¬ 
variably cxcrtc<l it in dofeneo of his torritories against 
aggression, or in the interest of his allies. He had a 
warm heart, regulated by a dear understanding, that 
made him an able and difitinguished politician, ITc was 
a lover of virtue, humanity, and industry,—the beat 
qualities for a Sovereign, and of signal efficacy in per¬ 
sons in exalted statioii through the influence of their 
example. And if, as has been stated, ho was inclined to 
admire and rival Louis XIV. in most things,yet he chose 
rather to be surrounded by his wife and children than 
to be degraded and disgraced by the entourageo£ a mis¬ 
tress and of an illegitimate o/Fspring, ‘ The fiery' temper 
of Frederick William rendered him subject to transports 
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of cliolor, eapectally in the oxoitement of the bitttile-fidd. 
But if in his Jomimtic circle he at any time gave way to 
passion^ he mimed lately checked its further progress; 
and his generous lieart made ample ainciida for the 
mistakes into which he had been hurried by the 
natural impetuosity of his tcm)ier. 

Frederick William was of a thick*8et, stalwart figure, 
but liis pliysiognomy was marked by sharp, hriglit 
eyes and a high Koinan ^lose ; thus adding to the 
list of renowned w'an'iors who wore distinguished by 
those features of tlie eagle. But he yvixs n man of 
sniall stature, which detracted greatly from the dignity 
of Ills df^poriiiicnt and appearance. It was to the quiet 
progress of the many ainoliorations whicli ho introduced 
Into the government of liis dominiuns, rather tlmn to 
the Hcknowledged^ BUjjcriority of Ins militiLry genius 
and ability, that he was indebted fur tlic cogjiojiien of 


“ The Great BIcetor but it is a distinction whicFi his 


Kleetorul ITiglmoRs well dcNorved ; and it is shareil by 
no otlier Kaiser, King, or Fleeter, nor liy any single 
riobeit or Durchlaugbt in tbe now absolutely es^tinet 
** Holy Jloman Empire/* The term of greatness no¬ 
where aspired higher among these subordinate poten¬ 
tate's tlian that of a great shot or a grejit liuntcr. 

Frederick William the gieat Elector, Frederick the 
great King, and (to juilgc? from prcaeut probabilities) 
William the groat Kmperor, are all of the princely 
race of llohctizollern, and all of the Ducal family of 
Brandenburg; wbile of the thousetad and one Princes 
of Germany the I’l-ussian Kings liave most justly earned 
the pre-cTniuence of ruling over the mighty German 
fatherland; for they alone have govnniud eoneistcntly, 
in a spirit of wiso and prudent regard for the material 
advancement of tlicir people, as well in intoUigence as 
ill honour/ 


less. 


3 Militn1r-Coiivcirwition8'>Lcxikt)in i TbfAtnun Eiiropa'um j Mc- 
mtjirxiif [iciut Hepvir A riiLe^tolTe ilo Lu MiM»oti <lo Unoideburg * 
Carlyle** I'l'oderick ll.| lltngraphieH IfCbi'n FriedrJeh 

WillaiiiV vou Horu; Lcben uud 'Iliiit-Liii, voii Cicyltr. 
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This cclobratcd warrior was tli« son of Jninos Sobieslti, 
Castellan oi' Cracow, and waa born in tin* Castle of 
Oleaco, in Gallicia, in the year He received his 

earliest education at the school of Cracow, whence he 
was trailaferred to tlie NIilitarv ticlinol uf Paris, and 
received his first sword in the Preach regiment of tlio 
Grey MusketoerH. But he nftcrvvards obtained leave to 
travel, and niade a tour, with his elder brother Mark 
Sobieski, through Purope, which cxtendetl over several 
years They had, ho’wever, again returned home in 
1648, when they are found sharing in the wars of their 
country with the Swedes and Cossacks, in which tho 
elder brother was in the very first campaign taken 
prisoner and put to death, whereupon Jolin succeeded 
as the head of tho family. He married soon aftt^r this a 
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Frencliwomivn, Mary Casunlr de la Orange, wlio wqm ICG7. 
a maid of lionour to Marla da Oonsagna, King Casi- — 
imVfl Queen, and a daughter of the Marquis d’Arquu* 
t)ur hero had availed himself of the wars to earjj mill- mir, mid 
tary diatiuction in the lieid, that in 1GC5 lie is ah 
rea<ty aj>oke]i of ;is an able leader of troops, as’well as a 
niati of}>olitical importance and iudependencC} all which 
clevate<l Ins condition, bo that we Hnd him styled in 
16G7 by the dignities of Crown 4)rand Marshal and 
Tletmaij under King John Casimir, in which character 
ho vanquished the l^artars, and rendered the CussackH 
of the Ukraine auhniisslve to the i'olish Crown, on 
which he received tfio Idghcr appointment of Waiwodu 
or Talatino of Cracovia. AJl these ivgions liavc! lecn 
so variously jjarculled out in a moderjj map of the 
once famous kingdom of l^oland, as to render its liistory 
no longer a matter of much ijitt'Test to ordlnaiy readers^ 

Jiut in the troubles which had begun thus early to 
assail the entirety of unhappy Polaufl, John 4\isiinir 
was necessitated to resign his crown in tlm year 
The powers of Eurojje wt?re always on the watch to 
turn the elective sovereignty of Poland to their own 
ueeourit, whenever such vacancies occurred j and on 
this occasion Franco put the Prince do (Jondd in nomi¬ 
nation for the cro\vn, and Jtjhii t^obic&ki appears to 
have given the Prince hia vote: hut the naticiial 
party elected Michael ICorihut Wiccnowicski—a weak, 
had choice j tliough iiny native was to he preferred to 
such an outsider as Uonde ibr a Sovereign* Dis¬ 
turbances wore, however, chronic in unhappy Poland. 

The CosBiiicks invaded it, and SobiesJei was again sum¬ 
moned to the iiohl of battle; but he soon restored the 
country to tranquillity : althougli his success eause<l 
him to be regarded as a dangerous subject by a King 
whose weakncf^s had already inado him self to he de¬ 
spised. The e}xs of liis cmintryinen therefore turned 
to John 8obieski aa thdr ultinnite resource* 

In 1G72 the Sultan Alahomet iV'*, with jjii5 Urantl ltj72* 
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Vizier Coprogll, invaded Poland at the head of 150,000 
mctij and King Michael took refuge for safety, with 
all the principal nobles, in an intrenched camp. So- 
bieski went out to meet the enemy, and gained such 
Euccesses over him, that his soldiers, disgusted at the 
inaction of their King, endeavoured to induce Sobicski 
to lead them against him. But he replied with equal 
honour And policy, I am proud of your attaebmunt; 
but 1 cannot turn against our Sovereign ; our hi'st duty 
is to save our country from tlic foe/* Sobicski ad¬ 
vanced against the Turks, and overthrew them in the 
plain of Nimiron, driving them snecessively across the 
Dniester, tljc Stry, and tlic Schewitz, even to the foot 
of tbe Carpathians, The Turks, however, succeeded in 
getting possession of the fortn^ss of Kami nick or 
Ciunentz Pololskoy, situated on a rook above the Smo- 
trista, a tributary of the Dniester, which induced King 
Miehuel to obtain terms from the Sultan at liondchoK, 
TV hi ch ceded to the Turk a larger territory, and obliged 
him to the payment of a heavy tribute. On this Sobio- 
ski denounced the treaty, in bis place in the Diet, with 
tears in his eyes, and demanded that it sliouhl not be 
accepted by the kingdom. “The Turks arc too power¬ 
ful,” exclaimed ono of the Senators: ** we dare not/* 
“ What,” said Sobicski, “ have we not sabres and cou¬ 
rage ? We liad better die with glory than live with igno¬ 
miny.” He perfluaded the meeting to adopt his views; 
the peace was declared null, and the war waa renewed. 

Sobicski now took the field (1673) at the head of 
50,000 followers, and marched against the Turks, 
who had- intrenched themselves under the cannon 
of Kherson, a strong town in Moldavia, upon 
the Dniester. The camp was boldly attacked on 
the loth November, when 20,000 of the Turks 
were slain, and all their baggage, including 25,000 
loads of' provisions, were taken: after which Sobicski 
captured the fortress, which had been previously 
deemed impregnable. It so happened that King 
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Michael died at Warsaw on the very day of SoblcskPs 1073. 
victory, and the throne of Poland had again to be ■" 
ftiled by a popular election. Tho matter was opened 
in due form before the assembled Diet, and tlie (jucb- 
tion was propouTKled^ Who shall be our King?” 

Who should be King/' exclaimed Jablonsky, *‘but 
he who has best defended us?" On which the entire 
liali burst into the unanimous cry, “Sobieski for ever! 

Let him reign over us,'' 

Although elected by the title of John III., Sobieski I» electod 
was unvvilling to wait to be crowned until he Imd fur- 
ther flificomfited the enemy. lie accordingly joined Uetl^Uthc 
his army again, and made the greatest exertions to at 
recover Kami nick ■ but he failed in tliis objeeL Ptc 
however drove the Turks to take refuge under its concludes 
guns, and, leaving them, returned to Cracow to be yJt'm 
crowned witli his Queen, the 2nd February, 1(170. lie IGtL Orlo- 
then again returned to the fiuhh but was obliged to 
shut himself in Lemberg on the 2tth August. Here 
he was invested by tlic TurkiJ^h army \ but, availing 
luinseif of a heavy snow storm which drove full in the 
faces of the Turks, he made a sortie, issuing from the 
town with tbe cry of “ Christ for ever,” and com¬ 
pletely routed the besiegers, after a conftnement of not 
more tlian thirty days, lie again asscmblcil his forces 
ill the camp at Zuriuiow, wlierc, with only 10,000 men, 
he wdjA assailed by a large body under the leader si lip of 
the Pacha of Damascus, wdio had obtained the name of 
“Sliaitan,'* or *‘tbe Devil,” and again shut him up. He 
remained invested from September till October, but 
could not tire out lus enemy. Sobieski now perceived 
that be had no chance of succcaa, but that his only hope 
was in some able ally, and this he had the good fortune 
to find in the Khan of Tartary, by whose mediation 
lie obtaine<l a truce on the 14th October, 167(5, inul an 
honourable peace was signed in his camp on the 10th. 

While John Sobieski thus at lengtli obtained repose, 16S3. 
other influences, in no degree affecting hiK position, 
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1683, were working' out for iiim, witlioat his participation, 

Tlio Turku gi^at and miglity event which has given an 

uialur Kuril uJiJytBg glory to liis name. The despotic rule of the 
MuKtafii, Emperor of Oermany liad created such disgusit in his 
VwuiST ^ Christian subjects of Hungary, that in utter despair 
they solicited aid from the Turk against their Imperial 
oppressor; and oven the I’rotestantH, irritated by the 
attempts of tho Emperor to elude tJio fulfilment of his 
promises in regard to ilieir religion, took part against 
liim. The King of France incessantly ineited the 
Sultan, by means of his embassy at Constatitinople, to 
fall upon tlic rear of the Empire, mid at Icngtli sue* 
ot'edtxl in Lringing this object alioiit in 1683 ; but it 
was precctled hy a manifesto from the^Insui'gent CJiief 
Tekcli, oftenng tbe protection of tho Sultan to tlieir 
religion, projwrty, {vml privileges. While 2 1:0,000 meti 
under Kara Mustafa, the Grand Vizier, invaded Hun¬ 
gary, an Imperial army under Duke Charles of Lor¬ 
raine vainly attempted to stem the invasion, Such 
was tho ujiathy of tlic EmperoFs (Jovenimcnt, and 
such the tardiness of German succour, tliai scarcely 
40,000 men could he collected when tho campaign 
opened on the 7th May, Tho terror of sneh si forniKh 
able force heralded the Thirkish va?i, and tlic letri^at 


of the Germans became a diaorderJy flight, TlieTurka 
iicached the gates of Vienna nmipposcd on the 14th 
July. The Emperor Leopold fled. ItbJiger Count 
Von Stabremberg, the intrepid and skilful govt^riior, 
held the eapitsd, whieh ho placed in a posture of 
defence by the destruction of a suburb, and a hasty 
repair of the works j so that for two months, with a 
garrison of 10,000 men, he suceosafully resisted Uio 
furious attacks of tlio besiegers, by whom tlie whole 
surrounding country was ravaged, and converted into 
an absolute desert, while the inhabitants of the hind 
were dragged into captivity ; 60,000 of the inhabitants 
of the city hiul fled at the first appearance of the 
Infidel, who completed the investment in a few days. 
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The Turkish miners blew up the strongest part of the 1083, 
outward defences, and the city was surrounded with 
ruuig and heaps of rubbialu Still Count Stahrembcrg, 
unshaken by the wild cries, the furious attacks, and 
immense numbers of the enemy, gallantly defended 
the Imperial city, and trained the citis^na and stu¬ 
dents to act fn concert witli the garrison, and, though 
severely wounded, the Governor was carried daily round 
to cheer the eitiicens and to give his orders. Kut t)ie 
strength of the garrison daily diminislied—the spirits 
of the defenders were worn out by incessant duty, and 
it became even requisite to punish the drowsy sentinels 
witli death, icst the dreadud foe should get inside. 

Famine soon began to aild accumulating liorrors, and 
the besieged were ebiven to the last extremity for want 
of provisions, when lol during the night of the Xlth 
July, a girandole of rockets discharged from tlio tower 
of St, Stephen's Cathedral was answered by a signal 
of three cannons, that spoke the comforting assuraiico 
that efficient aid was close at hand, Jobti Sobie^ski, SLibk'ski 
the chivalrcsque King of l^olandj Inid brrjught u|) 

Ills auxiliary force of 18,000 men from the North, Vjcuuiu 
and had been met on his march by Charles Duke of 
Lorraine with 13,000 (imnans, and by the Electors of 
Havana and Saxony with their contingents, arui tliesc 
were alreally ascending the ridge of tlie Calemberg, 
which overlooks the Imperial capital, combining aforeo 
of 70,000 Clirlstlan men. The Confederated Gminuii 
Priiioes resolved on the overthrow of the Mussulman, 
but agreed to cede to tlic King of Poland the chief com* 
maud of these troops of many races. ' It had resumed 
all the prestige of Sobicski^s name, and that force of 
character which attuches to all great connnajitiers, to 
lead up such a force by a fatiguing march across nioiin- 
taina, over which they could only bring up their 
artillery by manual labour; and even now they had only 
Bueceeded in bringing up twenty-eight pieces to op[iosc 
the 300 cannon of the enemy. Prom the top of the 
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1C83. Calemberg tlie King of Poland could see the plain of 
“ the Danube ami all its many islandfl covered with 
^riirkisik jiavilioriSj and every space occupied by horseSj 
camels, 1>ufraloei, and sivarmc of Tartars. But his 
acute and practised eye detected tlic errors of the 
Turkish gcniTal. ** This said he, “ is badly 

encamped. He can know nothing of war in practice; 
and we shall certainly beat liim. Wlneli of you at the 
heml of such an army uould liavo suffered hia enemy 
to tlirow that bridge^' (which Prince Charles liad been 
gullcred to hold at Tula over the Danube) “ within 
five leagues of liis camp?” 

''fhe signal from 8L Stephen’s was not unregarded by 
tlie 'furks, wJm from good infonnation knew the extent 
of the coming deliverance, but, in their accustomed pre- 
suniptioii and infatuation, despised its numerical in¬ 
feriority. Aecoj'diiigly on the 7tli Kara Mustafa 
iiiusterL'd all his troops, in order to tost the losses he 
had already sustainod in the siege; and, from a paper 
afterwards found in the Grand Vixier's tent, the loss in 
the trenches up to that day Imd attaincid the incredi¬ 
ble amount of 48,314 men, amongst wliota were 344 
Paehas and leaders, and 10,000 Janissaries, Kara 
Mustafa, however, was not a man to yield to appre- 
liendcd dangers, and accordingly oji tlie 8th he l^ad 
already ordered tlie iiiiiio's to urge forward their work 
without intermission, ^J^'lie besieged, however, had the 
good fortune by their eoimtcr-niinca to come across and 
to unload a most dangerous culvert, which had been 
stored witli twenty-four tons of powder, the si>ringing 
of which would have opened out such a gaiJ in the 
defences, as must have led to the surrender of the 
city* But this happy incident did not avert the 
serious danger continually accruing to the besieged on 
every side, and on every side of the city the cannon-^ 
ading was incessant. Partial storms were of coi^stant 
recurrence, which deranged the troops an<l obliged 
Stalircmbcrg to I'cdoubic his exertions to keep alive the 
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defence. The liberators seemed as though they would 1683. 
never really arrive to save the city. On the 9tli the 
Turks had destroyed a largo portion of the Lohel- 
bastion; but the defenders reptilsed an attempt to carry 
it by storm. On the lOtb the enemy had greatly en¬ 
larged the breach of the Burg-bastion, hut no attempt 
was made to storm it, and thus matters stood when 
relief arrived. 


At last tlio Christian army was encamped in sight Sobienki 
of the w'alls in all its grandeur; yet the works of the 
assailant in the trencho# continued active, althougli of 

no attempt at a storm was made. Kara Mustafa, 
despising the diminutivo nmnhera of the allies, it 
to the Tartar light cavalry to tleal with them j wdiile 
with his Janissaries and his artillery ho gave l>ia 
undivided attention to the trcnchoa, in momentary 
expectation of seeing the w'hite flag for a capitulation 
hung out. His orders hail been given to keep up as 
heavy a fire as could he upon the bcsiegi'd, with a view 
to scare them unto submission. Tliis was done w ith 


unexampled energy by the Pasha of Pamnscus, who 
then took the command of the eiogc j while the tower 
of St. Stophen^fl continued to evidence to the liberators 
by repeateil signals that the alarm in the tcrrifical city 
continued at its height. At five o^olock in the iiftemoon 
the Polish infantry, wdiieh had been retarded in the 
march, came up, and the entire force at once w'cnt into 
action. The two armies now met in the most dreadful 
conflict, and, as soon as it took au unfavourable turn for 
the enemy, the Janissaries fled out from the trenches, 
wl'ich wore immediately filled by the Saxon and Aus¬ 
trian di'agoons under ] Vince Louis of Bavaria. The 
Count Stahremberg now went forth to give the hand 
to his deliverers, amidst such a heap of ruins as ma}" be 
imagined after sixty days of continued cannonading,, 
and the explosion of' more than fifty mines. 

Sobieskl had exercised much military judgment in 
his advance to the relief of the besieged. He was t2th Sept. 
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1683. aensible of the immcD&e numerical superiority of the 
— besiegers, but ho was scarcely prepared for the fool¬ 
hardy indifference evinced by Kara Mustafa at the ap¬ 
proach of his better disciplined opponents. The Turks 
took no precautionary measure in the occupation of the 
heights ; and by continuing to carry on the siege from 
the trenches in spite of the army in the field, as above 
related, the Mussulmen lost the momentum of their 
largo body of men; so that when Sobieeki pushed on 
with his accustomed daring at the head of an imposing 
force of cavalry, and came upon A troop of 20,000 
Turkish horse, the sujieriojity was inverted,—fear came 
upon tliem and shook them, while the indecision of 
their movements betray ed their formation, and Sobiceki 
fell upon tlicm, and routed them with signal success, 
A partial eclipse of the sun added to tlicir terror, for 
they thou gilt that the Poles must be in league with 
the powers of darkness to obtain such aid; so that 
Sobicaki pushed on, and never drew bit in the pursuit 
till he had drivcit them back iuIkj the very camp of 
Kara Mustafa, The Polish King is said to have 
hlitiself cspitil the Grand Viricr sitting at the entrance 
of his gorgeous pavilion, sipping his coffee, with hie 
two sons beside him, as lie galloped along j but it 
was told him that, notwithstanding the affected com¬ 
posure of the infidel, the oi-dcr had gone forth from 
him for the murder of 30,(X)0 Christian prisoners. 
Provoked by this appearance of iudiflcrcnce and uncon¬ 
cern on the part of Kara Mustafa, and enraged at the 
reported cruelty of an act of butchery, Sobicski com¬ 
manded an immediate attack, and entered the camp 
with his entire army. The Ottomaos, congregated 
in a confused mass, assembled round the tent of the 
Vizier, wlio did all that bi-uto bravery could do to 
make an effective stand • but in vain, for what with 
the enthusiasm of the Christian soldiers on the 
hand, and the contradLetory orders that bewildered 
the Turks on the other, the latter knew not wliom to 
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obey, and wildly fled from the field* The Grand 16S3, 
Vizier’s tent, and ait inimonao treasure, including all 
the Turkish artillery in the camp and in the trenches, 
fell into tho hands of the King* Kara Mustafa suc¬ 
ceeded in mouuting a fleet dromedary, on which ho 
made his escape to Constantinople, where he could 
not satisfy his master of the causes of failure, and, 
according to Oriental practice, was strangled by order 
of the Sultan Mahomet IV* It ia said that the Grand 
Vizier had, early in tlie day, threatened the good 
bishojj Kalonitscl, wlio had most zealoiifily fulfilled his 
Christian duties in the Bicge, that his lioad should 
pay tho fcirfcit of tl le earnest acciimplUhment of his 
pious actions ; so that now, with savage irony, tiie head 
of Kara Mustafa was sent by order of the Sultan to the 
bishop* But the ecclesiastic, not deeming it a fitting 
relic for his chapel, sent it to the arBciial of Vienna, 

^vhere it is said tlio rtslic may still be seen in a crystal 
shrine, mlorned with silver plates* 

On the followii^g day—13th Sej stem her—the Polish Triumplml 
ICing entt^red Vienna on lioi'schack in great state * 
crowds of the liberat<‘d inhabltunis of the city clung inUi 

around his horse, and kissed devoutly the vory metal * 

^ , . . ’ , ^ 1 1 1 1 ■ j 1 lythXiqiL: 

of lijs stirrup* Greatly touched by this act of dovo- 

tion, Sobirski could not refrain from tears, remarking, 

“ Never did a crown yield greater pleasure than tliis*’’ 

Ills first object wfis to repair to the great Cathedral of 4lefi-ui of 

8t. yteplien, to return thanks for bis success, which had ^*^*‘^“* 

been gained at no greater loss than fiOO men. All 

pjuropc resounded with the praises of the contjueror 

who liftd delivered tlic {^apital of the Holy Itomun 

Empire from the sword of the Infidelj and from all the 

calamities that had been dreaded from an irruption of 

the Mussulman upon Christian Europe* But tliero 

wa« one abifcntee from this triumpliaiit ceremonial 

who sliould liave been the foremost to ex}ires8 liiti 

thankfulness for preservation from greatly Ji-eadcd 

dangers. The Emperor Leopold liad not yet made his 
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1683, appearance; he required time to corisidcr in what 
"" manner it bccan;e his Imperial dignity to receive an 
elected King In the capital of the Caeflars, He felt 
that he stood in the sight of his subjects as an 
inferior in the presence of Sobieski—the real victor 
and heto^and he could not make up hie mind even to 
olTcr to the Polish King the right hand of fellowship. 
At length ho api>carc^l at the rencontre. The warm¬ 
hearted SobicKki spurred his horse to a gallops and 
touched hitf hat, which civility was returned at the 
same moment, and both Sovereigns spoke in Lathi. 
“ said the Polish King, ** I am glad to have 

done you some small service." Put Leopold, who was 
also on lioracbrtck, after forcing himself to a few words 
of gii^eting to his deliverer, remained stiffly seated in 
his saddle; nor would he lay aside his constrained 
deportment wlien thcj son of Sobicski, attended by 
many Polish nobles, kissed his hand. This littleness 
of xnind clnlltfd the soldiers j and when the delivering 
army found that they w'ere altogether forgotten, and 
at the same time left so ill provided for with common 
necessaries and comforts, they would have gone 
back to their own country in disgust, had not Sobieski 
declared that if they dcserfa^d him to a single man 
he would himself remain as long as a single Turk 
continued on the soil of Germany. He tlierefore 
carried away liis army forthwitli iu pursuit of the Vizier, 
after staying only two days in Vienna, He came up 
with him at Paranay in Hungary, and again at 
Strigonia, where, on the Gth October, after e:cpo&ing 
himself to great poisonal danger, he succeeded in 
obtaining another great victory over the Turks, and 
cleared the Empire of the InfideL He now returned 
to his kingdom, and arrived at Cracow on the 24th 
December. Among tlic trophies of hia victories that 
he brought with him waa the great standard of 
Mahomet, which the conqueror sent to the Pope with 
these words, ** I canic, T flaw: God hath conquered,** 
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ThU lieroic warrior had not socured peace of mind 1095* 
with his great glory* The latter years of hie reign 
were darkened by public and private miKfortiine&^ forU of the 
He endeavoured in vain to recover from the Turks 
the fortress of Kaminik, but wjis in every attempt Sobicftki*fl 
foiled by Soliman Paella^ and ho only obtained it, after life* 
many failures, by the termg of a treaty witli Mahomet 
IV* After this, Sobie^ki found enemies both at home 
and abroad, who, having utterly forgotten his services, 
endeavoured as much as they could to deprive Ids 
family of the succession to the throne* His son James 
Tjouis, born in 1G07, accompanied his father to the 
field in many campaigns, and was present with him 
at the Calomberg, But he was thwarted In his hopes 
of tho crown of John 8oI>icski by the acccssicm of 
Augustus of fiaiony ; and, tfmugh aided subsequently 
by tlic exertions of Charles XTL of Sweden, lie again 


failed, and James Louis died in a convent in 1734. 

An attauk of apO[dcxy, which tiTUiinintcd in dropsy, 109G. 
put a period to all Sohieski's earthly ho]Je 3 on the jlk^death, 
10th July, IGOG* The Poles to this day voiicralc his 
memory; and when Ivoscjusko endeavoured to restore tnfth*: 
the kingdom, they entrasied the sword of Sohieski to 
his keeping- But the whole nation had become bo 
debased through the intrigues of Europe for the Polish 
crown, that tlio moat shameful and prodigal corrup¬ 
tion pervadeil the nobles, who yielded tho dignity to 
tho highest bidder, until within a centuiy from this 


date the kingdom had eoasod to exist. 

This consummation had been foreseen by John 
Sobiesku At the close of the stormy Diet of 16S8 
ho had addrcjfied the assembly of the kingdom in 
this aad and almost prophetic strain^—“Posterity 
will one day sec with surprise, that, after having 
been elevated to much prosperity, our country will 
fall into tho gulf of ruin,—fall, alas! for ever* For 
myself, I have Laboured to gain her renown ‘ but 
I am powerless to save her* I can do no more 

VOL. fit. I 
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than leave the future uf my beloved fatherland—not 
to destiny, for I am a Christian,—but to God High 
and Mighty. You know that I do not seek after 
oraeles,—I place no rolianco upon dreama,"--but 1 
see in faith tliat the decrees of Providence cannot 
fail of accomplishment. Wherever I eco crime at* 
tempted xvitii impunity,—where strange gods follow 
under the very eye of the true OnCj-“thero the ven¬ 
geance of the Most High has already begun His 

work.’^ 

* 

In person, John Sohioski was tall and rather corpu* 
lent. He was a well-s}>okcn Prince, and had most 
of the good cj^ualitics rec^uisite for a gentleman. ITn 
was an accomplished scliol.'ir, and a steady patron of 
learning h I>ut he was not free from the main defect 
of liifi nice and country. He loved intrigue, and had 
an ardent thirst for the acquisition of money, with 
uncommon parsimony in spending it* With thia 
avaricious tendency, he was considcrt^d to ho too much 
under the influence of his wife. Tindal says he out¬ 
lived his fame, and died at Inst under general contempt, 
For, with unmiHgatrd uxoriousncss, ho was continually 
going backwards ami forwards to the Court of France, 
In the meanest and most abject 8uhserviency,to advance 
his queen’s negotiations* His government was so fecblo 
and disjoii^ted at liome, that all his Diets broke up 
upon prdimiuarios before they could, according to their 
forme, enter upon, busiucse* The King was act on 
amassing wmalth, which he justified to himself a$ neces¬ 
sary to give his son an inttu'est in the election that was 
to take place on lus death; and, indeed, when that 
event occurred, a great party did appear for Prince 
James Louis, and the Emperor did all he could to sup¬ 
port him. But, while tho election was wavering in the 
balance, the Elector of Saiony advanced an army to 


A hl&tory uDder tho name of Sobicski, entitled " CornTnentA-' 
riu9 Belli CliotinetiHis/' Dantzig, wae from the pen of hU fsllior. 
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tho frontiers of Poland, ahamelesHlj changed hia re¬ 
ligion, sithoogb descended from the first Protestant 
Prince, and distributed hia monej so freely, that 
he carried the election in spite of the King of France 
and the Sobieski* Queen Mary Caaimira quitted 
Poland after the death of her heroic husband, and 
made liome her residence in 1695i j but she afterwards 
removed to Blois, in France, whore she died in 171G. 
Her eldest granddaughter, Maria Clomentina, married 
the first Pretender*, and that race expired with Charles 
Edward; but Sobieski's second daughter married the 
hJlector Maximilian of ISavaria, which has carried the 
blood of the hero into most of the sovereign houses 
of Europe. The direct line of dcBcent is, however, 
extinct 

^ Lon! Stanhope relates this story of the Tomriu^e:—“ Tli o JaJy 
wiis DO her way to join lier betrothed linabixiid In Italy, wlien pIir 

arrested, lUid dotuLju^l at Inniipruck, in the terri¬ 

tories*—a favour of the Einpemr to the En^jlinh Governinctit, 
unworthy of Uimn to solicit^ and base in liiin to grant/' The 
Pri ncesft obtained her release by the holdncas and aildreHei of her 
Engllsli attendants, who contrived to get a young woman of her 
size und stfitnre into licr bed to feign sickncH$, while the hrido 
got aivrty in tlie girl’s clothca, in a dark, snowy night, though not 
without the Itws of one of her shoes in the slush, 31y her iierjie* 
vcraacc, however, and travelliug throe duya and nights without 
rest* she reached tlie l\>pc'e dominions, and was married to the 
Chevalier de St. George, at Monte Fiasconi, in 1710. 8hc was n 
woman of high spirit and Mamelesii cliaracter, and the mother of 
the second Pretender and of Cardinal York; but ahe preferred to 
the society of the pseudo*King the Convent of Cecilia at 
Rome, where sbu died in 17Z5. 

Mjlitiiir Coaversations Lrexikon ; Bidgraphio Univotsclle; 
Hiatories of Poland ; CoxeV House of Austria. 
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Hum 1615. KiJlwl 16£M^. 


Armani> Frteputctt vox SciiOMDKRO wafi <3cscei]<M 
from tlio priiiceiy liouso of Cleves, of which lio bon' 
the arms, tlirou^'li a very ancient and noble family 
of tlic 111 line Palatinate* Although born a Germ ally 
and mixed njt In many German wars^ it was liis fate 
to serve in almost every army in Kurope, excepting a 
native force. We meet with him in English, Sweflish, 
Freneli, PoTtugiiese, and Dutch annals. He htud 
British blood in bis veins, and he married a French 
woman. So that never did any personage exist, who 
waa by nature more a citizen of tlio world than the 
subject of this memoir* 

One circumstance, which was invariably a telling 
one in the fortunes of many warriors of the Beven- 
teenth century, iniluenccd his entire career;—he waa 
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bt>rn a Protx'ataut in a strictly Romanist country^ which 1615. 
in that century was a c ire urn stance that coiiRiderably 
afTected the fortunes botli of civil and military rewards, 

His father was Johann Moinhardj Count of Schonriticrg, 

Ober- M arose h a! of the Palati n ate, who 1 1 ad been cm ploy ed 
to negotiate the marriage of the King of Bohemia with 
tlie Englisli Princess, and who waa ktllcd ut the battle 
of Prague. Ills mother was Anne, daughter of 
EdwartP Lord Dudley of England. Our hero was 
born at Heidelberg in and last hia father by 

death very early. He received iiis earliest education 
in the i^rotrstaiit Sciiiinaries of Sedan in 1626, and 
Paris ill Kh^O: lie is also said to have received stuue 
iiistruetion in h3nglaTKl,and at the Mathematical School 
of Leyden. In trutb he proved on all Qci-asions tbat 
ho had a cultivated mind, for it is said of him that 


“ he wrote witli the elegant simplicity of Caesar.” 

Sob cm berg commenced bia military career at al>aut 
seventeen years of age in tbe Sweiliah army, ^fhi.s was 
during ibe Iieigbt of The Thirty Years* War; and it tary cai tier, 
is not a very suqirising incident that such patrimony 
as he bad in tlic Palatinate should have In^en confiscated 


hjj the orders of the Empemr. He was. pn^sent at the 
unfortunate battle of Xordlingen in Iblil j and he wiia 
ivith Duke Bernhard in his retreat on Mayence; ho 
also served under Count RantKau at the siege of Dole, 
and at the mibsequent surprise of Nordhatiecn, where 
he led the assault. He afterwards entered the arniv of 

V 

Holland, am! was (hvourably entertained by William 11., 
P&nce of Orange; but when that Stadtbolder died in 
1650, Sclioinberg, being by these circumstances under 


^ I am at n. to discover wJio was this £!ilwaul Lonl Dudh^y 
of Etiji^Und. lie may have been one of tbe eij^bt jMjns of Dtitlky* 
Unko of Nortliumberlund, but wiib not a descendant *>f the 
favourite, where liotlj flttbor and son bora the name of Roh^rt; 
tier c<m!d ho be deacendod from Edward tiuttoti Loixl Pud Icy, 
who died m 164^. 

* There is i^reat dUcrepaecv between Lhc dates of Sclioiubcrg’* 
birth: Home give IGOB, and if^oitie 1615. 
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the neceeflity of living hy liis &word, sought and 
obtained service from the King of France, where he waa 
permitted to purchase the commission of Captain Lieu¬ 
tenant in the Scotch Gens ti'armcs. He served under 
MarcchaL Turenne in t!ie Royal army against Condo 
in 1C53 and 11154 ; and, in the latter year, he obtained 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, and was entrusted 
successively with the government of Griivelincs and 
Fumes j wl>erc we muy read of our lioro in the biography 
of Mare eh al Turenne, how he influenced the celebrated 
Council of War at which the English General Morgan 
proposed to the French Marechal to take his red 
coats” to carry Ypres by storm in 1C58, on which 
oeciision it was mainly owing to Sehomberg’s know¬ 
ledge of the character of the English soldiers that he 
was enabled to seize the oppoiiunity which proved so 
successful, and which was so honourable to Britiah 
valour aud sound judgment in danger, 

Wc have now to follow our warrior to a distant 
kingthnn, in vvliicb fate gave him the command of an 
army that was largely composed of English soldiers. 
He was invited by the Queen licgeiit of Portugal 
to defend that kingdom against the designs of Spain 
for its recontjuost, and landed at Lisbon from an English 
frigate on the 13th November, 1C60, bringing with 
him about eighty officers and 400 horsemen. As ho 
passed down Chaiiind, he picked up at Havre a 
Portuguese ambassador, who had been specially sent 
to engage the Generars services, and who now rejoined 
him with about 400 French volunteers. Schomberg, 
like the military and naval officers of every age and 
country, after a long war dreaded the inaction of peace, 
and was not particular as to the quarrel he proposed 
to aid. This feeling is much to bo reprehended, but 
we have had examples of it in our own day* It may 
bo interesting to recount shortly the circumstaneeB that 
brought about the war to which this expedition of 
many nations gave rise. 
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Partugal, aft or liaving submitted to the Spanish 1040. 
yoke for sijcty years, was ireed fram it in 2040 by the 
Huccc^sful iiisurTOction wliich placed tlio I)uko of 
Ilraganza on the throne of tliat kingdom with the title to 

of John IV,, when the Duchesa Dowager of Mantna, wlio 
liad been atyled Governess of Portugal by the King of 
Spain, was civilly packed off from tJic countI'y to rejoin 
her rclatioufi. Tiic eircumatancea of the War of the 
Fronde, which terminated at tbe Peace of tlic Pyreiicest 
prevented tlie possibility of the Spamab Sovereign 
recovering the possession of Portugal until now that 
lie had no other demand upon hie arms, when he 
resolved to avail lumaclf of a moment of leisure to 
i*ecoiiqner the little king^loin ; and, with this object, 
prepared a force, the command of which he gave to 
his natural tiou, Don John of Austria. Tlic prepa¬ 
rations for tbu rucunquest of their country on the part 
of so powo'i ful H neighbour lilloil the PortugucKC juiticjii 
with wcU-founili^il alann; for they luid to ddbiid their 
independence agaiiisit the ascendancy of Spain witliout 
an ally, or even the ordinary advantages of assisting 
circiimstiinccs to afford the hope of sustaining the 
throne of Hraganza, 

l!y the dcatb of Jolin of Jlraganza the throne had JCnpIjind 
devolved on a hoy of thiHeen years of age, who took 
the title of Alj>honso Ul.; but tlie Queen Motliejr, who 
was a Spanish lady of the house of Medina Sidonia, 
had been named itugent, and evinced a vigour in the 
critical state of the young kingdom w^hich was scarcely 
to have been expected from one who might have 
imbibed the letliargy as well as all the prejudices of a 
bom subject of tbe Spanish Crown. She saw clearly 
that she could not sustain her son^s sceptre wdth tlio 
Portuguese army, whose officers knew nothing of tFicir 
profession, and who, in the resistance she had already 
experienced, had committed many grievous blundcrii. 
Accordingly, she addressed herself, by the special envoy 
above noticed, to Cardinal Mazarin, to obtain an 
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IGGO. auxiliary force from France* On tlie conclusion^ of 
peace ’ft'ith Spain, however, so aggressive a policy as 
this on tho part of France was of course impossible* 
The (/ount do Soure, however, had tlio sagacity to turn 
to Schomberg, a soldier of fortune, who had given evi¬ 
dence of great ability during his service in the French 
anny, and who saw Ills career interrupted by a peace 
that promiadd durability. Sou re successfully recom¬ 

mended the proffered service, and Schomberg, too, 
]istdLii;d favourably to the proposal, and, having adjusted 
his terras, accepted the command* Tlicreforo, after 
having made a short visit to Germany to take leave of 
his wife and to settle some family affairs, hcj witli his 
two sons Frederick and iToiirbard, repaired to London, 
where Charles If. received him with disiLnetion and 
as ail old acquaintance* The Count de Soure, also, 
was able to conclude a treaty of alliance oficnaive and 
defensive witli the [English Govornmont, and to engage 
the aid of a military foree. ^liie first detnehment, under 
the comnuind of Lord Inchiquin, forthwith sailed fur 
l^jrtugal with the troopa; but they wtvc all taken 
[prisoners in the )»asaago aeruss the seas, and carried 
to Algiers by the Barbary Corsairs. 

The Iving, liowever, hail gieeii a soparato passage 
to Schomberg in an Englisb frigate, which also 
carried over Sir fticliard Fansbawc, as ambassador 
from His Majesty to the Pnitugtiose Queen ILgent. 
Lortl in ell apt in and the troops, having been rcleaseil 
by tlie l)ey, siiortly allenvards arnvwl at Lisljon, and 
were immediately marched into the Alemtt^o, in which 
they took up their fiuartcrs by the end of January, 
16C0* SchoinlaTg found himself under the nominal 
direction of a Portuguese Generalissimo, but neverthe¬ 
less assumed the command of all the foreign contingents 
which he found collected about Elvas in the Alemtejo 
provinee* Tho same utter incompetence for inde¬ 
pendent military command, and tlie same prejudice 
againat serving under a stranger, have always marked 
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thd peoples of the great Iberian peninsula. The Oene- 1(161. 
ralissimo had a pomposity of cornmand assumed by no 
other soldier, going into action dressed as for a latly^a 
drawing-room, and for the most part riding m a giliUid 
carriage drawn by eight mnlea. These were military 
co£Combe, luxurious, inactive, and utterly destitute of 
any military ciperience, or of any knowledge of the 
resources of war. Ncvertlicleas the Kcgent would not 
jdace the Portuguese troops directly iin<lcr ^ohomberg; 

BO that the Confederate army, consisting of no more 
than 8000 men, rested under a double command. 


Sehomberg, witTi tlie true spirit of mi able aohlicr, Dnn Jolm 
proceeded to inform himadf of the natural advantaffcs 

^ ^ I'rofiHi^ iiiij 

of the country which was to be defended against the Oujjdiuim 
appruliendcd invasion of the Spaniards; and, with 3 ^nid saui- 
proper deference, rt^portoil his opinion to the (Jueen 
Itegout; and, on Ids recommendation, hlstrcmoz and 
Evora ivorc placed in some stati' of defenco. wards 
tlie end of May, lOGl,thc report came in that Don John 
of Austria had crossed the frontier stream of the Gua- 


diana; and on the ITith June, 1061, lie debouched on 
BadiijoK at tJic hcral of tho most elTcctivc little army 
tiiivt Spain had ever displayed, eousisting of 10,000 
infantry and 5000 horse, with artillery in a very 
improved condition, Pasaiiig by Campo Mayor, the 
Spaniards assaulted tlie fort of Orguela, in ita 
vicinity, and Don John then sat down with his army 
befortj Arronchez. 


Schomberg, with the Count d*Atougia, Goveriior of SclKan* 
the Province, had their hcad-quaitera in the fortress of 

; and as soon iis he received notiec that thcrtlk'vvtba 


enemy was on the move he took the field, and reacheil fp'riisioa 
Estremoz the same day that Don John suramone<i fniutruiiHl 

Arronchez, The vice of Councils of War prevailed at hy thw 

■ * ^"Ouiuk^iIb 

this period in the Portuguese army to a greater extent War.” 

even than elsewhere ■, and the iii’st course taken wa* 

to suinmon one, Scboinberg clearly laiil his lulvice 

before it* which no one attein]>ted to auawer or con- 
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fcrovert. But D'Atougia broke up the Council without 
agreeing with Sebombeig or coming to any decision. 
Tho Eegent, and the kingdom at thought it 

strange, that after having brovglit the most eiperienced 
and distinguished General of the day from sucli a dis¬ 
tance, ho should not Jiave been listened to. But, never¬ 
theless, tSchomberg, whose forbearance and modesty 
were as remarkable as his experience in war, eubmitted 
in Bileuco to tins provoking indeoision. Seeing clearly, 
however, tlie danger of inaction, he took upon himself 
to collect together idl the forces at Estromoz, wUieh 
amounted to about 13,000 troo]is of all arms, and at 
once marclied at their lieatl towartls Arronclioii on the 
2 Stli <TuIy. The garrison, however, bad already 
surrenilcred before ho could arrive. But the Spanish 
anny, satishefl with tliis eonijuest, marclied away 
on the approach of Scljomberg, across the little river 
Gevora, and took up their quarters of repose from the 
summer heatfi, wliitdi had aircruly sot in. This exainjilo 
was speedily followeil by the Confedi’rates by order of 
Atougia ; so that about tlio middle of August the 
allied anny was quart^Tcd in the t^trong towns of the 
Province, which they were rotjuired to fortify : and 
thus eiide<l the lirst campaign. 

Sehomherg was not, however, the man to remain 
idle, but Immediately applied Idmself to instruct the 
Portuguese in the duties of the field during the time 
that they remained in garrison, and taught tliera how 
to encani]} in onlcr of battle if they were sumuioiKHl 
to the field, while be enliglitiuu'd the officers and 
the engiueers on the first principles of defence, of 
which they were utterly ignorant. Ilia son, Connt 
Mcinliard, baa left us this picture of the national 
army, in a letter to liis mother at this period still 
extant:—“The soldiem were for the most part Jews, 
who were always quarrelling with each otlier; but 
they were of a race from whom it was necessary to 
defend yourself front and rear. My father had the 
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greatest difficulty in managing tliem. They were 1062* 
jefiloua af being commandctd by a Christian^ although 
there was not a Jew among them of sufficient intelli* 
gence for any command whatever t but they would 
rather Jose a battle than learn how to gain one by the 
instruction of a stranger/’ 

Schomberg availed himself of this prolonged peiio<l A Simninh 
of repoae to repair to Lisbon, where he was most 
graciously received by tlie Queen Itegent; but the 
cabala that divided tlie mother and son in the govern¬ 
ment prevented him from obtaining a consent to any 
refonna; so that after losing two months m the 
endeavour to effect fioine ameliorations, he returned to 
the army at tJic end of November. Ho found the 
troops unpaid, discontented, and full of dissensions. 

The English wore espocially mutinous, and it was tlilfi- 
cultto prevent them from d<?sertiiig* The French wore 
intriguing with the Spaniards, so that he was obliged 
to order some of them to be shot for being found in 
direct communication with Don John, At the begin¬ 
ning of 1602 tlio Manpiis do ilarialva succeeded 
Count B’Atougia in the goverjiinont of' the Pj-nvince, 
and there ensued a better understanding Ixitween tlie 
Portuguese and the foreigners in coo sequence of tlic 
cliangc, ScJioinberg liad tfio good fortune to cut off a 
considerable convoy ibr the replenishment of Amm- 
chez, with wlucli he supplied his army with neecBsaricei 
and he also blew up many tumbrils of powder that were 
captured on their march to the enemy* 

t At length Bon John took the field again, and ap- Jcremcnlifi 
peared uneipccteJly ijcfore the walls ofElvas 
9000 infantry and 5000 horse* Marialva thirsted for troopj( of 
an oppoiiunity for distinguisiting his new coiumanJ ^ John, 
but tlie inevitable Council of War must first be 
assembled, Tlic Spanish army had given out their 
intention of marching direct on Lisbon, and therefore 
were content tvith insulting Elvas; which done, they 
went on their way, burning and plundering the whole 
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16(32. country, Scliombcrg again assembled bis forces at 
“ Estromoz, ho established a formidable camp, 

defended by artillery and all the best adapted obstacles 
of defence, while Marialva persisted in eEtaldishing 
liimself and his Portuguese soldiers within the wallfl, 
T)ou John, however, was alarmed at Schomberg^s 
resolute eountenance, and turned back from Ins 
forward inarch to attack the camp at Estremoz, In 
the first encounter Scliomberg, at the head of his 
cavalry, repulsed the Spanish advance ; but, hearing 
that lion John was intent on making a night attack, 
he collected together a <iuantity of olive wood, which 
abounded in that district, and placed it in nbattis all 
rouni] Ids camp. This timber is exceedingly inllam- 
mablc 'f as f^oon, therefore, as tlie attack commonctHl, 
the whole was set on fire with a tremendous glare, 
under the light oi' which a formidable tire was opened 
upon tlte assailants ou every aide. The Spaniards, 
euinpletely blinded by the blaze, could not see their 
way to advance; and, becoming uumanageable, Don 
Jo)in tlioiight it j)rudcnt to march away and under¬ 
take tlic siege of Jeruinenlia, a forti't^ss situated on the 
Cuadiana, well fortitieil, garrisoned, and well provided 
against a siege. Sehomberg reconimcnded that, tji 
order to prevent its possible capture, the Confederates 
almtild sit down before Albm[ner(jue, to distract the 
operatioafl of thc' Spaniards. But in tins suggestion 
lie was overniled by the Council of War, which rccom- 
mende<l that tliey should niarcli direct to Jemmenha, 
in order to force Don John to raise the siege. Schoin- 
berg accordingly led the entire army, as expeditiously 
as possible, in that direction against the enemy : but 
no sooner did they come in presence of the foe, than 
the Portuguese clamoured for a retreat on Villa Vicosa, 
six Icagujcs distant. And the Spaniards, Ecelng them 
vacillating and timid, followed after the Confctlcratc 
nrmy, and so discomposed it that it fcl! back the 
whole way to the camp; and on the 0th June Jeru* 
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m^nha capit>i]ated i aft^r which teat of arms, both 1(>G3. 
armies separated for their siiti^mcT <^uartera* ” 

The patience and diagnst of Scliomberg at the espc- Sebombrr#' 
ricfice he Had by this time acquired of the service coimna*iia^ 
he had undertaken for Portugal was exhausted^ and but i* 
he could stand it uo longer; so that lie now repaired 
to the Court to aolicit lus dismissal, He found 
that a great revolution had just occurred, in wliicli 
the young King had ejected his mother from the 
Jiegency, and taken the Government into his own 
hands. Tlic inconsiderate young monarch accepted 
Sehomherg’s resignation, who, accordingly, sold all 
his equipage, and actually embarked his horses 
with the design of quitting the country* But the 
Portuguese nation witnessed with alarm the loss of a 
military chief ujjon whom alone depended their suc¬ 
cessful resistance to the return of Hijanidli rule, Tlic 
Juez do Povo, an ancient institution in Portugal,“U 
sort of Tribune of the People, who had the right of 
access to the King—went up to His Majofity with a 
strong hut respectful remoustranee, and the de]iarture 
of Scliomhcrg was stayed. It is said that tins stejj 
was hastened by the n'presctitations of Louis XIV., 
who sent Moneicur Colbert du Terron to Lisbon 
expressly to dissuade Scliombcrg from persisting in his 
resignation; but for what purpose of policy the French 
monarch should so interfere is mit very intelligible. 

That Kngland should be solicitous, is more natural; 
and it wmuld seem tliat she was also on the stir, 
for Lord Incliiquiii returned to FnglanJ to hiisten 
the promised succour, and to advise the canditioji:$ 
on which Portugal should receive it* Indeed, while 
the Marslial w'aa yet at Lisbon, two regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry—in all about 3000 men 
—arrived in that port, bringing with them tlie com¬ 
mission to Schomberg to act as Commander-in-Cliief* 

Under these circumstances, he recalled his resignation 
and prepared to return to the army* But in the 
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month of Majch, 1663, ha was thrown Into a danger* 
CUB ihnesSf brought on bj the anxieties and disappoint¬ 
ments that ho had had to endure since he had sot foot 
in the kingdom of Portugal 

He was sufficiently rceovered hy tho begin ning of 
the month of May to resume the command: but he 
found his friond, tho Marquis of Marialvat superseded 
in the government of the Province by the Count do 
Villaflor, This change caused him a fresh vexation; 
but he was assured that, although the new Governor 
must, in virtue of his office, command the Portuguese 
army, he was specially instructed to defer in every 
thing belonging to tlie Confederate force to the advice 
of Schomberg. 

Don John commenced the campaign of 1GG3 with a 
force of GOOD foot and COOO liorac, and on the 14th 
May carried the fort of Evora Monte by assault before 
any assistance could be rendered to it» Schomberg, 
liowevcr, immediately garrisoned the town of Evora, 
with 30CX) foot and 500 horse, and only succeeded in 
this act a few hours before tho Spanish army appeared 
against it, Don Manool dc Mariaiida was placed in 
command of the garrison ; and, althougli tlic works 
were in an unlinishcd state, it was hoped it might yet 
hold out for a month. The Governor nobly defended 
it against tlirce iissaults ; hut the impatience of Villa- 
flor rejircsentcd to Scliomberg tliat the orders of his 
Court and the wislics of his officers could not bo longer 
restrained; and lie therefore insisted that a battle 


should be hazarded for its relief. The whole disposable 
force of the Confederatca did not exceed 6000; but 


. some militia were hastily collected, and the army set 
itself in order to march, led by the Count do Villaflor 
on horseback in his Court dresfl with silk fitockings, 
his head drcsBcd with care, and a robe of watered silk, 
embroidered with gold and silver, covering hts body, 
bound with a green velvet belt! 
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Schombergf in the advance^ received the sad mtelli- 1663. 
geace that Evora had surrendered, and hastened back ~ 
to advise the Governor to halt the army. When he 
announced Ilia report, hi a Exoellency merely replied, 

“ Very well, then; nothing rcmalna for ua but to conquer 
the enemyand he put spurs to liis horse and galloped 
to the front. However, before lie had made hia first 
curvet, it was needful to assemble the inevitable 
Council of War: and this was accordingly held in a 
chapel by the road-aide, and waa attended by eighteen 
officers, only one of whom pronounced for an attack. 

The determination was accordingly taken for a retreat; 
but afl this decision was contrary to the orders of the 
Court, all the members were called upon to sign the 
despatch of the Governor announcing it. The nobles 
present insisted on writing tlicir names before that of 
Schornberg; but, a$ the soldiers resented this indignity 
offered to their general, a dispute ensued, which was 
continued into the middle of the night before this most 
absurd tribunal could arrive at any decision whatever, or 
that any orders could he given for the march of the army. 

At lenirtlj, from utter ismorance what course to take, TIjo Con- 
Schomberg pronounced for an immediate retreat, in ^ 1 , 
order to take up a position of observation in themoiin- SiHmianlA 
tains, and as soon as he learnt that Don John ha<l 

xicL 

detached his cavalry away towards Alcazar, on the 
road to Lisbon, he advised Villaflor to endeavour to 
cut them off by marclnng directly into the centre of 
the Spanish army. Hut before this step could b<i 
adopUid by another Council of War, the Spaniards had 
captured the place, and wore again concentrated and 
in full march for the Portuguese camp, against which 
they opened a heavy fire of artillery, which lasted all 
night. Schomberg on this withdrew the army into 
a hotter position, which relieved the camp from the 
Spanish fire, but not before 1600 men of the militia 
regiments had abandoned their colours or fled. The 
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16G3. Portugaese general upon tliis }iad no other resource 
^ but another Council of Wav. 

Id the rncan^hilo l>on John proceeded on hb march 
toYi avdti Alcazar del Sol, wliieh also surrendered to him ; 
and a# this place was not more tlian sixty miles dis¬ 
tant from Tjislion, the news ot^ciisioncd such alarm there 
that ViJlaflor received a jiositive order I'rom the King 
to risk an engagement at all Jiazards, The Confe- 
deratey accordingly advanced towards the enemy by 
forced marches ■ and on the 7th Junu the liostile armies 
came in presence at the villiigcof Ameixielj near hjstro 
inoz* Sdiomberg took up a position on the heights 
above the rlvoi' Degebe, and Don John ndvanced to at¬ 
tack it; hut while he w as endeavouring to hud the means 
of crossing tho river, Nchomborg detached two English 
regiments, witli one of Portuguese cavalry, who fell 
with such restdiition and bravery upon the Spanish 
battalions, that they fled across the plain nniif all the 
Spanish cavalry came dow'n tu assist them ; and Schom- 
herg re coni mended an iimnediate attack of the entire 
force, but V^illaflor aleolutely ix^fused to jvermit it. Tn 
the night the Spuiiisli anny fell hack to Hadajoz, and 
another f.'oiincil of War w'as summoned for the morn¬ 
ing of the 8tln 

At tliis it ^vas rejiresented, that iilthougli tlic King’s 
order by the Count dc Ciistehnelhor was doiibtle.sij 
to take advantage of any occasion to give battle, yet 
V^'illador gave his judgment that tho Spaniards were 
now in a stronger position than before, and ivere 
vastly superior In cavalry. When SchomlaTg quitted 
j the Council he was eurrounded by the officers of £dl 
nations and ranks, hcadetl by Simon de Vasconcelos, 
brother of the Mima ter of State, who loudly urged tho 
Itoyal command to fight. Schomberg had some time 
proYiously resolved to take advantage of the Gcticral- 
issimob absence to order an attack. So now mount* 
ing his horse, be proceeded to reconnoitre the Spanish 
position, and forthwith ordered an advance. 
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The two arm tea were sc parutcd by a am all ra v i ne c ailed 1663. 
O'Canal, whioli ivaa aoon ^.'roascd. It wus lialf-paat three 
in the afternoon when the yuns opened, under wliieh 
the Kn^liKli, Portuguese, ami Freiieh lioi'sc were led 
forward by Colonel Jluueait ai^iiiist the Spanish 
cavalry, coinpoaed of tlie Spiiniah ^^uank of Don John 
and the Duke de St. Germain, who awaite^l the 
af^^ault behind a lar^e ditelu The Kn^hsh, without 


firing a ahot, as soon us they di.seovcred the oh- 
stiicle, at onee le:ipe <1 the ditch, to tlie iistoniKlunent 
of the Doiiii, wlio tunned at lhe jsi^ht, and fled hi 
dwina}' tliroiif^h the intervals of the line of inluiitry, 
behind wdiieh it was formed up. This wuK innnediately 
attiieked hv t^dmud Hunt, w'ho fidlowcd tJuse after 
the liorse ivitli lus infuntrv : and the enemy in lialf uii 

J| ' h 

hour was routed at all points. NcviTlhelesH tlie 
SpanMi cavalry rallied and sucet^aled in ohlij^iiii| tlie 
JWtu^iie.'ii' Ciivalry and tlim; eouij^anles ofFrenHi to 
repass the ditch, (Colonel Diiueuu uecordini^lv halted, 
ami rufurnu'd the English cavalry, and rcluriRd to tlie 
scene of action, wljer^i he found Colonel l^curson, of 


Apsley’s r^.'gimeiit, stoutly erjiitt^sling the )JOHition, 
The Portuguese infantry here joined them, and a heavy 
lire o(‘ Spauish aitillery w;ia o]>i‘ned iipoTi them : but 
luckily their gunswiTo ko ill served that they diil little 
execution, 't’he Spanish infantry ncvi'itheless wore 
still at thia time regarded as invincible, and they really 
fought vvelh Sehomburg, who w'as present every where, 
came down to lead the Confederates at the opportune 
moment, and maintained the battle wdth spirit, He 
ordered Colonel Hunt, with tlie English infantry, to ad¬ 
vance against the Spanish guns: and this order was so 
promptly obeyed that he carried forward his regiinont 
to the very muzzles^ when, opening his fire at quaiier 
distance, the Spaniards w'cre mowed down in their 
lines on which they stood, after which the Enghah, 
with loud erics and lowered pikes, fell upon them and 
alaughtered them in considerable numiicr#;. fly this 
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tiniR, af\^r a si^verc struggle, tlie tSpanigh cavalry were 
eficotually overcome : Isut Dot until "DuncaTi and most 
of the English ofiicers were slain. The slaughter liad 
hocn grievous* A son of Schoniberg fell in the fight, 
with ^500 men* But the day was won, and 4000 
of the Spanish army were left on the field- Two 
batteries of four guns wore captured, and all Don 
John’s rich camp equipage* 3000 ammunition waggons 
and much gold and silver were also eapfcim^d* Scliom- 
b('rg completcxl the victory by a charge at the licad of 
his own regiment of Portuguese, amongst whom he 
hivouactel for the niglit* 

It \k I'cLateil tliat the ClencruJissimo, when he was 
informed of Schomberg’s conduct, did not counter- 
order it, but gallo])cd to a bill from which he could 
command a view of the action: but when be saw' 
the English troops marciiing against tlie Spaiiisli 
batteries witliout llring sl shot, ho tliouglit they were 
deserting to tlie enemy, and, disgusted at their tiva- 
son, vomited all Idnds of imprecations against them* 
'l’'licsc hap])encHl to Imj heard by an Englisli clergyman 
of the name of C«r«ill, who could not rejily in Portu¬ 
guese, but assuri^d the Ociieralissimo in Latin that Ijis 
countrymen could nevor bfs guilty of such bastmosB* 
When, liowevcr, lio licard the well-sustained eliccr 
opened, and saw the enemy in fiiglit, he cxelaimed, 
“Aqucllcs berojes son ineliorca quo os nossos santos;” 
“ Truly these heretics are better than onr saints/* 

Tins victory is variously recorded in lusfcory as 
“the battle of Amcixiel, O’Canal,” or “of Eetremoz.” 
When Jiing Alphongo heard of it, and how much U 
was owing to the daring and gallantry of tho English 
contingent, he commanded that each man of them 
should receive a reward of three pounds of snuff] 
But the Britons did not understand such pleasantry, 
and contemptuously threw the snuff into the air* 
Their own Bovereign, Charles II., however, sent a 
more subatantial proof of roy al recompense, by desi ring 
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40,CX)0 crowns to be distributed among thern, ■which 1664, 
made the red-coatfl very loyiih In September of this — 
year the Portuguese King hiul got together in the field 
within the north and south frontier as many a^ 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse \ and lie talked seriously of pfessing 
tho horses'of the principal grandees, in order to be 
enabled to inereafic his eavnlry. But he was tlissmuli‘d 
from so unpopular a proceeding. In honour of the 
hatth' ho now constituted fichomherg a grandf?o of llio 
kingdom, with a revenue of 2000 crowns a year; but 
as the Marshal was a Protestant, ho could not give 
him any title, of honour. His Majesty^ however, re- 
ealied the Count de Villaflor, and again nimicd tho 
Marquis do Manalva to be Oeiieralissimo, Init witli 
an uudevstaiidiug that ho was to eoimidcr himself as 
under the advice of Sellomberg, wdio was tleclared 
inilitarj'- governor of the Alcmtejo* Before Villatlor 
quitted tlio army, however, tlic siege of Evora had 
lioim undertaken, wliieh capitulated to tho allies after 
a week^s trenches. 'J'he Generalissimo was huffed at 
this miw honour to Schoinberg, and shut himself up in 
Ids tent; but as soon as he heard that the town was 
taken, he wont forth to rf-ccivo the keys of the place, 
and, what was more to his likings to get possession of 
the booty, when, having rcccivetl official notice of his 
recall, be returned to Lisbon. 

The cainjjaign of 1GC4 was not very importiint; and iinoptfi 
the year was already on tho decline before the contend- 
ing armies entered the field. About the middle of uta, which 
June the inevitable Council of War continued to be 
held, although Schomherg, iii quality of Governor of 
the Alcmtojo, was also Genoralissimo, They were in 
camp on tho banks of the Caya, and after some dis¬ 
cussion it waa rcRolvod to undertake the siege of 
Valencia d’ Alcantara. Tho Confederate army was 
now estimated at 22,000 foot; for some subHidies and 
reinforcements had joined it from France. This army 
was more than usually deprived of a sufficiency of 

K 2 
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cavalry, but marched first upon Badajoz, as if disposed 
to undertake the siege of tliat considerable fortress; 
but* after having remained heforo it a night and a 
day, they turned wide to Alcanza d’ Alcantara, five 
leagues from theuee. This was not much more than a 
hill-foi't, situated on a steep rock, and the fortificatiomj 
were ancient. Nevi^rtliclcsH Sclvomlx^rg iiivostt^d it and 
flumuioiied the Governor; when, liuving at much self- 
sacrificc ohtaiued the requisite suppliesj he determined 
to carry the outposts, ^fhe two Knglish regiments were 
engaged in this service, and stwn made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the outlying works, with tlic loss of 150 killed 
and 250 wounded. In about five days a ca[utulation 
wa.H flemanJed : but, as thegarri^iou desired to sti]>alate 
tliat they were not to become prisoners of war, the ne¬ 
gotiations iv"erf‘ broken olf, and SeliombeJg orrlered an 
assault. The English were told off for the right attack, 
and the Portuguese for that of the left. Tim foianer 
carried the breach with such impetuosity that tlicy 
made their way into the streets of the town ; hut the 
PortugU(.‘se fulled to sujipoit. this advance, and the as¬ 
saulting trriojjs were obliged to be withdrawn. T\ie 
siege conlinued fiir another four days after this, when 
the garrison, having obtained the terms they desired, 
capitulated on tlie 24tli. 

The Duke D’Ossuini commanded at tins time the 
Portuguese army of the north of Spain, and, finding 
few- troops opposed to 1dm, resolved to sit down before 
Cftstel II odd go, which was feebly garrisoned by about 
250 men. The besieging force numbered SOOO m<m, 
with nine guns; and the commander of the district 
was Magellan, a descendant of the famous navigator ; 
hut he had only in the field 4000 foot and GOO 
horse with whicli to attempt to raise tlie siege. He 
therefore cast about for some stroke of genina to aid 
such an attempt, and betliought liimself of a singular 
expedient. He sent messengers to all the neighbour¬ 
ing towns to fleck to buy up all the scarlet cloth that 
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was t(j lx; had} and with this hu cLul as iiiai^y oi‘ hiu lf]85. 
Boldiurs its lie eould* Thu grt^ut reputation obtained by 
tlio En^li»h tliroii^h tWi gallant conduct at the battle 
of Aineixid and at the assault oi' Viilunda trAleantara 
gave Jiim reason to hope that lie juiglit derive Home 
signal advantage from this device ; but be was searecly 
prepared for the result that followed, wbicli was, that 
the enemy at sight of tlie scarlet Ibree threw down 
their arms^ believing that the English liad become their 
assailants. The faet is reoordt^ in the private corre- 
»|H>ndcuce of Consul Maynard and Js^ecretary lien net, 
and is also mentioned by Dtimouriei:: the former 
dt^eJanii" tlnit the anecdote was told liim by some 
Sjiaiusli oilietTs who served in the engagement, and 
that Schomberg bad expressed himself to biiu as quite 
satisfied uf the truth of the narrative; wliile the 
niL'iitiun of the allaU' hy Duuieuneat is **' cettc subite 
aj>]>iirition pioduisit uiie teUe tei'reur [mnicjuo aur les 
Ks 2 a\giiols, quails enfuironi, abandonnaut leur eanon et 
leur baggage, eii erbint} Ce soiU hs Magellan 

lost only twenty men killed and six wounded ; and 
he made the whole garrison prisoners. This is a 
trail of successful genius in war deserving of being 
reeordei.1, because it is fuinul in every age that such ex- 
jjcdieiitfi, however childish they seem, have their value. 

In 1G(55 Don John of Austria waa supersedod iu the DiviitionB 
cetnmand of the Spanish army by the Marquis do 
Carivicciia. Marialva ivas still in eommatid of the Caiuii. 
Poitugnefio army under Schomberg, and the chiefs 
continued good friends; but perpetual diderenceH arose 
between the English and the Erench soldiers, and 
between tliei n an d the authorities of the kingdom. Some 
thirty French officers threw up their commissions in 
displeasure, and were in consequence seized and east 
into prison by tho Mestro de Campo, who also tried 
his hand on some EngUah, who had becoinc intensely 
flisgusted : tliey had put up with many annoyances, hut 
had resolved to undergo every thing rather than be 
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disolH^dieiit to their sovoreign'i wishes. Neveiilielass 
tliertj was also a term to tiieir endurance. The Count 
lie Castel Major, the minister, most unwisely at leueh 
a time, issued an order requiring all foreign officers to 
suTTOnder their native commissions, in order to accept 
new ones under the Portuguese Xing. This created a 
great perplciity among the Englislq who were at a loss 
what course to take j for, on the one hand, their sense 
of honour prevented a reihsal to serve when the enemy 
was actually rcatly in the field, and, on the other hand, 
they did not conceal their determination not to deliver 
up commission!; given by their own king for those of a 
foreign prince, Schnnihcrg likewise, who, like the in» 
fori or officers, had his vexatious with the Portuguese 
ministers, again on the point of resigning hia com¬ 
mand- but the Mar si lal came to ail accommodation with 
them once more under the intermediary of the Juaa do 
Povo, and he repaired to the frontiers on the 12tli May 
to resume the conunand of the arniy, He found nothing 
even under eon si deration for the ensuing eam]>aign, 
nor any ]>roparatioTi3 making by Marialva, the Portu¬ 
guese Gciierii). Accordingly, witii his accustomed 
energy, ho immediately sot to work to do the business 
himself. Me collected in the camp at Katremoz a 
force of 14,000 foot and 2500 horse, arranged for 
every supply and maintenance, and took the requisite 
stops to repel any approach of the enemy. 

On the 0th June Garracona croased the frontier at the 
head of 15,000 foot and 8000 horse, and at onco 
assaulted Broba, about half a league from Villa Vicosa, 
which he captured without any resistance; and on the 
10 th he was equally fortunate agmnst that town : but 
by the forethought of Schomberg the castle of Villa Vi¬ 
cosa had been armed, garrisoned, and victualled; so that 
after a resistance that cost the Spaniards 3000 men, the 
Portuguese Governor, Emanuel Lobato, though finding 
it necessary to evacuate the town, was yet able to 
retreat with the principal inhabitants and 3000 soldiers 
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into Uie Castlti. Tills afFoixlctl time to the Count St. 1GG5* 
Jean, wlitj, unlike Ills brother officers, hud acquired in “ 
France some kiiowh'dge of militar 3 ^ organization and 
was sincere in his duties, to collect an annj, which 
Im now brought up to Sthombei'g^s coiinnand, raising 
the number of tlie Confcdcriitc army to UJ,000 foot 
and 5000 horse: at the same time, the Oouii sent 
peremptory ordoi^s to relieve the citiulel, and even 
to risk a battle for tliis object, if thorc were no otlu^r 
means of saving the place. It is said tliat the young 
King desired to repair bimbelf to the army, Imt that 
til e} )uo] jIc won 1 d i lot pen u i t i t. S choiid icrg was desl rtm a 
of relieving tlic Oovci'tior Lobato, and of ansisting him 
in his gallant resistance: he therefcH'e carefully recoil- 
miitred all tlie positions about Villa V^icosa with this 
view. At length he iirrived at the conviction that 
Montes Clares ^vas the most favourable ground ou 
whicli to accept U huttbe 

'file (’onfcdcrate army wati accordingly' put m motion JlutUeof 
on the 17th June out of the camp of Kstrciuoz : the 
tbuieral of Cavalry, Denys do Mello, being sent iii anU 
vafice with six sipnulrons of cavalry to insure tlio pos¬ 
session uf the heights. As tlie army approiichcd the 
gromul ScliomiHTg jiointcd out with (blight the liorse 
that he saw on tiic sunnnit, whieh he assumed to he 
those ho had ordered tluthcr under Mello; when to his 
horror he found, as he nearod the spot, that tlie Spanish 
cavalry were tljere hclbre him. lie immediately sent 
for l)en_ys do Mello to liccount for his ueglect (jf orders, 
wlio told the General that, having judged that tldrty 
men were sufficient for the purpose, ho had not sent 
more ; and that they luad been driven in. Seliornbrrg^ 
ivplied in anger, “ You deserve, Sir, to be hung Jbr 
disobeying written orders ; and I am not sure I shan’t 
hang you.’^ There was no time however to lose: 

(squadron after squadron came down from the hill, and 
formed up in the plain in face of Schomberg, in two 
linos of tw'cnty-two squadrons each. 
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Witli a rapiJ. coup d’cBil the Genera! formed lib men, 
hofch cavalry and infantry mixed, in two lines, resting his 
right Hank on a rivulet and his left upon an old building, 
into ivhich he threw a Portuguese battalion and two 
guns. But, as the Spanish s^piadrons still came up, and 
even formed a tliird Une, Schoinbcrg, whose horse were 
already all now placed, formed his tliini line principally 
of infantry, keeping six squadrons ns a reserve against 
em ergen cioa. I'hc K ngli a h troops were, as usual, placed 
on the left wing' and as this had become customary, Oar- 
raeena was prepared with his best Swiss and Germans 
to o]j[>ose them ; and these charged before the formation 
could be completed. A sharp con diet ensned between 
these combatants amidst the walls and vineyards that 
surrounded the old building ; until, os the Ibea got 
closer, they came to personal encounters with swords 
and halberds, in wliiuli thoofUcerB took part. A Swiss 
Lieutenant-Colonel killed the Colonel of Schomlicrg^s 
regiment, and was liimself killed by the Major; until 
at length the KngUsh habit of dubbing proved too 
much for the Swiss, who threw down their arms and 
cried for quarter* The Freiicli regiment of Clairain 
eiieountereil two of the best Castilian regimeutE, and 
siiHcred much loss until relieved by Schomberg^s 
opportune arrival at tfie liead of two squadrons of his 
reserve* TJie PortugucEe cavalry on the right wing 
stood well, until tho General sent up some pikemeu, 
with orders to occupy the intervals and strike tho 
horse of the enemy as they attacked* This is one of 
the many first approaches on record to the practical 
uae of the bayonet. Tho enemy was nevertheless so 
numerous that they threatened Schoraberg with annihi¬ 
lation by a furious charge of the Imperial Guiruesier 
Regiment from Eabata, whose chief being killed, and 
the regiment not being supported, breathing time was 
afforded to Schomberg, who was obliged to change liia 
horse, whicli had been more than once wounded* He 
now ordered his non Frederick to take two squadi'ons 
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of English dragoons and full upon the iUiiks of the 16G5, 
Spanish CuirasaierH of Maro and Breginmant, for lie 
hsid observed them to liave got into disarray in the Montca 
ftitlour of tlieir first advance. t'lsirod^ 

Tills operation the Spaniai'ds cheeked ; hut the Portu¬ 
guese baggage, and the skulkers^ wlio always abound 
in the rear of contending armies, being alarmed at the 
close appiriach of the battle, tied to Estremoz, and 
terrified the Portuguese camp with the tidings of a 
defeat^ which were hastily sent oil to the court. 
However, Seiiomherg j/crscvei'cJ in his policy to direct 
all his exertions against the enemy’s cavalry, for in 
his experience he had observed tliat, in dealing wi til 
the Spaniards, the infantry would never stand when 
deprived of the support of the horse, ^fhe first lino, 
commanded by the Duke of Psinna, had become com¬ 
pletely exhausted; so that the guns that luul been 
opened u]ion them forced them to take r^'fugt' among 
^omc olive-trees, which parcelled them into detached 
groups, against whidi pikemen could maintain a great 
advantage; and many here laid down tlieir arms, 
pin ally the Spaiiiiiixls took refuge within the park of 
Vilhi Vieosa ; into which Colonels Chsiuvct and Meiinml 
de Solon by followed tlium, and carried by assault a 
sort of fort, into wbich a body of 4000 men had 
cro w de d. These tl lerefo re sn rrei n h^red, w i tli forty- fi ve V [f>i hry cif 
stundards. At lengtli (Carracci la ortlured a retreat upon * 
tl erumeuha, leaving 9000 dead on the field and GOOD 
prisoners. Tlie Englisii, wlio bad taken tlie greatest 
part in the conflict, lost upwards of 150 commissioned 
officers and 800men ahiin; 500 Portuguese also i'ell: but 
the trophies of the day amounted to sixteen pieecs of 
artillery, and more than sixty standards; and Don l^iego 
Correa, the Spanish General, with inany others, waa 
taken prisoner. The Portuguese did good service with 
the pike ; and the Marquis de MariaJva and the Count 
dc St. Jean both greatly distinguished them selves in 
tlicir commands. Sehombeixr was evorv wlici'c, and 

I 1. ^ 
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1(505. exliibitud a surprisin^j umoynt of san^roid under the 
“ cliariging^ fortunes of the contest. Some one in the 

battlcj defending luinself against some charge that had 
het'n mado agahist bini^ SJiid iniulvcrtcntly, “ ho be¬ 
lieved the fools took liiui for a (jcnnan*” “ They were 
much to hhimc/' said the ficjicral, who overheat'd liim, 
“ they had taken you wi(:li more reason for a fool” 
When the news oftlie victory was carried to Philiji IV., 
the jigitiLtiai) of the jiious King was so great that he let 
fall out of his hand the announeeniout of tliiK grievous 
disappointment to all liis hopes of reconrjiicring Poi*tn* 
gal u'itli the exclainatioii, *M)od wills it,” and died. 
Clri'^t ri-ii- The battle of IVJoiiti's Clares added increasiid renown 
JieKngliBh aCfpJsitiou of the Kiigllsh aseendanej of honour. 

tnM>p». The minister, Csistel Major, hiinsolf told Consul 
Maynill'll, at Lisbon (rcpix'senting there the Ktigiisli 
legation, in the ahseneo of Sir Uichard Fansliawe, the 
Ambassador), that next to God he did impute this 
victory to the valour of Kngland; and that their 
gallantry was the more to Ikj commended for their 
many justifiable di seem ten is; seeing that, IVoui the 
necessities uf the State, they had not received a 
farthing of their jjay fsiiiee February;” and the 
Consul adds, tliat was real truth : the men luid had 
iiotlitng to subsist upon for twenty-four hours but 
bread :md water ; and that the ofilcers laixmred under 
abundance of difficulties to lead the soldiers into the 


field under sucli a depressing circumstaneo. But aa 
soon .as they found they wero to engage tho enemy, 
all mutinous language and all grievances were iiuslied 
in the British lines. Among other officers who fell in 
the battle was Lieu tenant-Colonel Sheldon, wlio had in 
the whole Portuguese war behaved with as mucli gal¬ 
lantry as was possible for a man to do, and now died 
with much honour; on which occasion the Marquis do 
Sandd writes thus:—Que ies Anglais out eu une 
grande part dans la mutnorable victoiro de Montes 
Clarus le dix-sept jour dc cemoifi: mais dans Ic choc de 
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no$ arm^s nous crimes un dcpUUir tr^a grand avcc la I6G5, 
mortdo M.Scheldon, qui en perdit vaillaTnment la sienne, 
ce quL lut causes que nous r^uaslrons coniplotcment/^ 

Castel Major wrote a obaracterifitic letter to Schom- Letter of 
berg on the 23rd June, IGCo:—**To my fjord of 
Scliomborg more than to any other are duu all thanks Hi'linui- 
for lu8 valour, which was the principal instrument of*’^'’i5' 
the success which (jod pleased to give us on this 
occaalon. May you Hve a thousand yeai's, that you 
may give us many such days.^' 

On the morning that followed the day of the The l*t>r- 
battlc (the 18th June), the soldiers collected all the t^j^new 

, ^ ^ ^ Tt^nmi ti} 

trophies of the victory arourifl the (loTUTar.^i timt^ and, KHriiHiww, 


to the sound of cymbals, drums, and trumpets. Schoin- mid ijulli 
berg in person received the gratulaiions of the arjny. fi'tirwiScr 


Hut the inevitable Council of War must ncvcrtlieless tiuartcfs. 


be held, at which the General proposed to march tlic 
same night across the Ouadiana. Ihit, iiotw ithstatjd- 
ing what might have been espeoted under the circum- 
staiices of sueli a decisive victory, it was determined 
by a majority to reject Sclioinbei'g’s proposition, and 
to return to the camp at Estremoz. The desire of 
enjoying glory in repose overcame all otlier considera¬ 
tions in the brcnists of the Portuguese military ; and 
after this ludicrous intereljange of self-grata I ations <m 


their glory, they rested uttei'ly idle until October, 
vrben at Icngtli, to the number of 150U men, they 
consented to follow^ their leader on a march along the 
frontiers of Spain, between Merida and Talavera ; while 
the valiaufi ISpaisianls, w'lth the same degree of indo¬ 
lence, made, on their part, a similar incursion across 
the frontier into Portugal* Tho tw'o parties, howevei', 
did happen to cross pat I is, when Scliomberg attacked 
the Duke of Parma, made many pi-isonel's, and brnnght 
back 300 cavalry horses with liim as part of his booty. 
After this, the General w^aa orderml to re})air to the 
Court; and both armies were placed in winter quarters. 

The death of Philip IV* of Spain, in September, 1GG5, 
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1005. so deranged tlio poJicy of that kingdoni, that the 
DeutiTof Spanish army remained quiet all the winter, 

Philip of which Schomberg wae homed at Estreraoz^ giving" the 
Sixain, English iljy best quarters about Eivas and Villa Vicoea. 

The French, changing tliuir policy with Spain with the 
King's deatli, now sent a reinforcement to serve under 
Selioinherg's orders; and Louis XIV, graciously per¬ 
mitted the Marslial to sell his comniission iiitlie Scotch 



Geinlanaes, wUicli produced him 15,000 livres. The 
caiupuigns in Portugal Unguis]led from this period; and 
finally the deposition of King Alphoiiso of Portugal 
opened an op[iovturjity for negotiating a treaty witli 
France and Spain, which was eonclnded the 13th Feb- 


IGOS- mary, IGGS. Jn the month of May Scliouiberg quitted 

Sohouil}<*rg Portugal, having been created for liis services Count 
qnil-s Por- ^ “ 

tiigEil. do Mortola, with a pension of about 5000/. a year to 


iiim and his Iieirs. The Entish contingent w^as also 


sent home under the comm and of his son the Count 


Frederick, who, shortly after giving up this coin- 
niiind, died in Germany at the ago of twenty-eight 


Mailnnt lie 
SevTgue* 


1074 

i^elioitibcrg 
is omiUnt 
n MurflliuL 
fjf Fniu™: 
In' HtTVCS 
in Hulluiul 
and int the 
Itliino. 


years. 

On the return of Scliomberg to France he made the 
uequaiufcance oi' Madame cle Sevigne, wdio thus writes 
of him to Madam Gnguiau, 1071 M. do SchombiM’g 
me parait uti des plus ainiables maris du momW, sans 
oonipter qne e'est un heros. 11 a Teeprit erue, et une 
intelligence doiit on lul eaifc un gre non jjurcil/* 

In 1074 he was invited by the King of France to 
assume the command of Ids aiiny in Koussillon^ but 
before he could enter on a campaign against the 
Spaniards, the army in Ids front was sent away in 
baste to repair the disasters to the Spanish arms in 
Sicily ; that be found no enemy to encounter. The 
death of Turenne, anti the retirement of Conde from 


active service, reiulered France so deficient in military 
leaders, that in 1675, Schotnberg, altliough a Protestant, 
was created a Marcchal of France, in the batch of 
eight that was civ^ated in that year, He was Opposed 
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in the fallowing year to the Prince of Orange, in the 
army that lie commanded under Louis XIV. But Hia 
Majesty forbade the battle that was imiuincnt at 
Boueliaiii in May j and consequently at the end of 
August tiie Marshal captured Ail’S, a jdacc of consider¬ 
able strength, and tlien mai’cliing witli the entire F'renoli 
forces tlirough the heart of the Sjmnish Low Countries, 
was ofiiLhlcd to save Maastricht and Charleroi fi'oiu the 
hands of the Dutch. It is said tliat Willirtm could 
never quite forget nor forgive his liaving hivj\ com¬ 
pelled hy Scliomberg to rdire fn>m bcfori^ Maastricht, 
and though hia ncccststtics ubliged biui afterwards to 
employ the Marslial, he always retained tills old 
gnidge against him . 

tSebomberg KOrvc<l under MiirtVdial tie a cam- 

paign on the Rblne in 1G77 ; and as w e do not licar 
of him ill the subsequent ycara of the war, wc 
conclude that tbo sucecsst's of De Crequi bad in fact 
supci’scded the employment of the foreigner; hut 
on the revocation of the Edict of Niintes, in li5H5, bo 
was obliged to solicit bis disebargo from tlie ticrvice 
of France, which lie was only permitted to do by with¬ 
drawing to Portugal, where be thought that the services 
he hiul rendered the house of PragaoKa would have 
obtained for him a country that be might claim as his 
owm. But the Inquisition was too potent in its 
influence with the Portuguese Court, wliieli was other¬ 
wise disposed to have been liis friend ; so that bo was 
obliged to leave the kingdom and return to Germany, 
where he received a proposition from the Crreat 
Elector to take tlie command of the Prussian army 
in 163G. There is ren^on to believe that when the 

k 

negotiation for this service was entered upon, Marslial 
von Schomberg was already in the confidence of the 
Prince of Orange; so that when, in IfiSS, Frederick 
William died, Sebomherg at once entered into the Dutch 
service, and a.'^sisted William in the enterprise to seek 
a crown in Englantl, He embarked and landed with 


1G75, 
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1GS9* William in Torbay, and in command of it, carried up 
~ the army to London. 

JTe in niiulft It 13 not necessary to recount here tlm steps hy 
GeuomI of >vhicli the Prince of Orange obtained the prize he 
of tln-Kbij' because the Marslial had little to do in that 
ofKii^hiiuL matter. Upon William^s advancement to the British 
throne in UiRS), Sclioinberg was created Marshal and 
General of Ilia Majesty*]^ forces and Master-General 
of tho Ordnance. In the same year he was crcntcd a 
Duke and Knij^bt of the Garter, and received from 
Pariiament a dotation of 100,000/. 

In the autumn of lOSO Schombcr|^ was sent to Ire- 
in Injliind. Commander-in-Ohicf of the KngJisli army, to re¬ 

duce that kin^lnm to William^s allcf^ianec. Ho landed 
on tilts coast of Jhjwn on the 13th August, and marched 
directly upon Belfast, which he occupied without difii- 
culty, and hastening to obtain posscsssion of Carrick- 
ftsrgus, which he siiccceiled in doing on the 2Gth, he 
iiiarelied forward tlii^ough Lisburne and Jlillsborougb, 
and encamped at Dromore. U]mn taking tbc com¬ 
mand he found that tiie forces assemhlec] barely num¬ 
bered 14,000, of wlioin tlicro were about 2000 cavalry, 
the whole very badly found in every thing. James 
IT. was alrca^ly in the held with an army of thrice 
that amount. General Uosen, commanding the Hoyal 
army, took up a position at Droghtsda, with rdiout 
20,000 men, and Schomherg, thcrcfoi'c, halted at Dun¬ 
dalk, where he eontiimed in .an uncertain position till 
the 20Lh September, wdien lloscn sent part of his 
army to seize on Ardee, betweem Dundalk and Drog¬ 
heda, and despatclied 2000 foot and 1500 horse beyond 
the r-ountains to secure the pass at Newry. Upon 
which Schomberg made a demonstration, with all his 
cavalry against them, and they retreated. However, 
the day following tlie enemy appeared again, placed in 
order of battle, and the horse patrolea advanced even 
to the Duke*fl entrenchments. Several of hi& English 
officers were for engaging, but Schomberg, with the 
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coobieas attached to experience, reetrained their impa- 168S3. 
tience bj saying, “ Let them alone, and let ua see what ” 
they will do j’’ and though he saw the Irish army cotniDg 
witliin cannon-shot of his guns, yet he said still, Let 
them alone. I do not think they design to fight*^' 
Nevertheless when Itnsen drew up his army in two Hues, 
he sent General Douglas to the camp to order the in¬ 
fant rv to stand to their arms, and the horse to he recalled 
into the camp. But after some time the Irisli drew off, 
and Ko tlic ad air ended, to tlic great disappointment of 
tlio MngUsh army, who liopCil no less than a viofcory. 

Duke Sehoiuherg reste^l still in camp,hut the limis- 
killcrs, on the 27th, headed hy Colonel Lloyd, routed 
a body of 5000 horse, who wem tnareliing towards 
Sligo, killing 700 and taking O’Kelly their com- 
manclcr prisoupr, with n>iiuy ofticers, and making a 
great booty of cattle. Tlie Duke was so ]deased witli 
this success, that lie ordered tlie Inni^ikilleii hoi’se and 
foot into camp, where he received theni with marked 
attention, riding along their line with his hat in his 
hand, and eaushig the Dutch guards to make a rniiuiiig 
fire, togctlier with the ships that lay in the river, to 
give them a ri'guhir salute. Tliough Sehomberg pru¬ 
dently declined fighting as a general policy, yet Ins 
troops wore daily disabled and swept away by a 
raging sickness ; so tliat about 2000 died in camp, and 
many were sldpjied off to be transj^orlcd to Belfast- 
Hut as w'inter now appj'oaclied both armies went into 
quarters. But full one half of the army he liad 
brought over had already perished, and accordingly he 
renewed his instaneefi for the sending to him a largo 
portion of the 7000 Danish auxiliary force which 
about this time had arrived in England, pursuant to 
a treaty that hud been signed by the King of J)en- 
mai'k in August. Seliomberg was much eensur(Ht by 
many military ci'ities for not acting more l>oklly ; and 
William himself wrote twice to his Gcncrah pressing 
him to take the field. But the Duke saw tliat his 
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1G90. enemy was well posted and well provided, and he 
^ knew that if he met with ever so slig:ht a check, or 
failed in any attempt^ all Ireland might be lost to 
King William, for he could not have effected any safe 
retreat. He considered that bts surest game was to 
hold Ulster, and there preserve the army* There- 
fon^ though lie was at the time exposetl to blame 
for Ills conduct, the judgment of posterity has been 
that his management of tliis ciimpnign evineed 
giTater generalship than that wliieh ho displayed 
in tlie whole period of his career. The Irish l*a- 
pists, who formed tlie bulk of James's army, were 
never remarkable for correct discipline ; and the wild 
attempts they niudo to beat up Hebomberg’s quarters 
not only failed, but these failures grafted on the Eng¬ 
lish army a degree of confidence in themselves and 
their General that greatly augmented their successful 
bearing* Sebomberg persevered in holding firm his 
eainp tlurlng the whole of a most inclement autumn, 
indeed until he rcinoved his army into Avinter quarters 


Dinpohition 
of forciiM on 

ihv river 


in October* 

In 1G90 King William himself assumed the com¬ 
mand of his army, and landetl at Car rick fergua on the 
14th June* The tro^^ps liad been alreaxly so fully pre¬ 
pared under Sciiombci'g's discipline for the marcli, that 
they took the field within six days of His Majesty's 
arrival, and were established on the right bank of the 
Uojne river* By the Marshal’s vigilant administra¬ 
tion the army was now 30,000 strong, all in excollcnt 


Diflferenca 
with King 
Wiliiam* 


condition and full of heart and zeal in William's cause* 
Wlien Duke Sehomherg w^as told tliat King James 
was advancing to give battle, he coldly answered, 
"That is os ice may think proper;” for he saw the 
full advantage the English army had acquired* 

On the 3t)th June the two Royal armies appeared 
in presence i King William issued orders, without 
consulting the Marshal, that his forces should cross 
the river at break of day* Sehomberg at first ei- 
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postulated with his Royal friend on tlie danger of 
such an attempt, and, hnding hi a master indexiblo, he 
felt hurt at this want of deference to him, and re* 
presented to the King that it would bo better tliat 
a portion only of the army should cross the Boyne, 
and occupy Slanebridgo overnight, in order to bo able 
to get forwartl in tbo morning to tho pass of DuWk. 
But his advice was summarily rejected by William, 
and the Marshal witlidrcw to Ids tent deeply offended^ 
In due time tho King’s peremptory order wns con¬ 
veyed to him, which he received with cold inditterence, 
saying, “ It was the first that wiis ever sent him.” 

About'six in the morning General Douglas with the ^ 
right wing of the Infantry, and Frederick tichomherg 
with the horse, crossed the Jiojme at ^latiobridgc, 
while the main IkmIj of foot forced a passage at Old- 
bridge, and at other fords nearer Drogheda, Very little 
opposition was made to the pas&ige of the English 
any where ; hut when they liiul got across they jicr- 
ccived James’s army drawn up in tw^o formhlablo lines, 
amounting to a considerable number of both horse and 
foot, with a morass in their fi'ont. Frederick f^chom- 
berg was forthwritli sent with the cavalry to get round 
this obstacle, and General Douglas Iwl forward the 
infantry tlu'ougb tho morass : when the Irish, instead 
of awaiting the assault, faceil about and retreated 
towards Du leek w'ith some precipitation, hut not so 
fast but that Count Fi\idc!rick foil upon them in 
their flight, and did them eonsidenddo damage. King 
Janies, however, soon reinforced his left wing and 
maintained hiw position. Duke Schomberg, who Imd 
the command of the centre, perceiving this, immedlatriy 
crossed the river, which wau waist high, under a heavy 
discharge of artille^3^ King James hail posted a 
strong body of musketeers along the bank of t!iu river, 
behind hedges, houses, and breastworks, which poured 
in a close firo upon the English when they TcaeUeil thii 
hank. 
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The first troops that formed after ci'ospiiig'was a bri¬ 
gade of Banes and Nassaumen under Sir John Han- 
mer^ who were immediately eliarged with great impe¬ 
tuosity by the enemy undt^r (lenerul Hamilton^ which 
threw the unformed troops into such confusion that 
they re crossed the river* Duke Schomberg upon this 
put himself at the head of JVIojisieur Le Caillomote’s 
French Protestant division,—-who had just lost their 
commander by a mortal wound,“and» in order to en¬ 
courage them to follow him, addressed them in French 
in these words, ** Aliens! Messieurs, voila vus perse- 
cutcurs,” alluding to the differences of religion dis¬ 
played by the two opposed armies. These wortls wore 
Bcarcely out of his movith, wlieii some of the Irish 
horse, about fifteen or sixteen troopers, returning from 
the former charge against the Bancs, galloped up to 
the Buke, and gave him two sabrc-ciita on the head, 
neither of which would have been mortal,but that, the 
French Protest ants firing wildly on this body of aggres¬ 
sors, one of the s:hots struck tlio Marslinl Ihrougli the 
neck, and he fell dead on the spot. Thy death of the 
General haxl well nigh proved fatal to the army, which 
was for the moment involved in tumult and disorder 
at the sight of $0 givut a calamity ; hut King William, 
having crossed the river with his left wing, eamc up 
at the moment and restored the battle. The body of 
the Marshal was carried olf the field and was after* 
wards conveyed to Bublin, and was buried in 8t. 
Patrick's Cathedral, where Ills grave long remained 
without any monument, until Dean Swift induced the 
Chapter of the Catliedral to inscribe a stone with his 
namr, whicli bears an elegant inscription by himaelf, 
Marsiml Duke Sclmmberg was in Ids S2nd year 
when he fell. He liad been twice married—first to a 
eoupiit of htfl owm, Johanna von Schomberg, who died 
while he was serving in his Portuguese campaign, and 
by whom he had three sons, one of whom fell at the 
battle of Ameixiel t \m second wife was a Preneb- 
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woman, Susannah d^Aumale, whom he married in 1690. 
1609, aud by whom ho had two daughters. Of the “ 
sons, Count Frederick* who eorved with him in tho 
battle, died in 1700. But the youngest, Mebhard, 
who waa also in the battle, became a distinguished 
genera! officer, and in the War of the Succession was 
created Duke of Leinster by King William. He died 
without issue in 1719; and the descendants of the 
great Marshal, through the marriages of his two 
daughters, now remuin in botli the iiohle families of 
Leod^i and Lothian ; hi whieli latter family the name of 
Sclioinherg has been perjjotuatod as a Cliristian name. 

This distinguished warrior had a most remarkahlc itct'itpituln- 
career. Horn of a noble genealogy, he was fated to be iV’” 

... 1 ^ r ^ MniRiialfl 

a muitary ad venturer,"‘a perfect soldier of fortune. ^^Tds. 

Of (TCrmau piirf^ntage, ho served in every army of 
Europe, excepting that of liis countrymen. I to coiii- 
niencod in the Swedish service; then in tho Dutcli 
army ; then in tlic army of France 5 then ho com¬ 
manded the soldiers of Portugal and Englaixl j and* 
returning again to the siTvice of Holland, until at 
length be dosed liis career as Marshal in the army of 
Great Brltam. Created a Maroclial of France, lio 
was* by the severe liigotry of Louis XTV. driven from 
that kingdom for being a Protestant; and, though 
acknowledged to be ihc saviour of the Roy^>-l hon.se of 
Bragan^a, he was denied an asylum in the kingdom of 
Portugal becaufic lie could not purchase it by abandon¬ 
ing bis faith ; and ho was killed at tho head of a body 
of French Protestants while assisting a Dutch prince 
to expel the native king of Groat Britain for adhering 
to the faith of Home. 

Schomberg was a man of wonderful judgment and R'i' 
of great self-possession. He made his way by dint of 
earnest application and well-oixlercd conduct. Ifc was 
a person of exact probity, and of a meek and obliging 
temper, though of great fire and spirit on the field of 
battle. He obtained in his che{]uered life among so 

V 2 
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many nations <i thorough experience of the world, and 
^ had ettidicil men and manners better than most persona 
of his day—^which is proved by the despatches from him 
that wore found in King William’s cabinet; and he 
was always considered as great in Council ns in the 
field. Though ho was, as has been already said, a 
man of affability and courtosy, he had an air of 
grandeur about him that commanded very general re¬ 
spect, In liis later years his memory (somewhat failed 
him, tliough Ids judgment continued clear; and it is 
thought that it w;us this imputed approach of senility 
whicli inducetl the king to deeline his advice at the 
hatfcle of the Boyne, though it is believed that the advice 
waa TievertUcless the fruit of correct judgment. After 
his death IVTadame de86vign(S thus allt^des to the event, 
in a letter dated the 13th August, IGfiO: “ Nous cn 
Rurions etc plus aises si on no nous avait fait attendre 
cello du Prince d’Orange,^* Sehomhorg is also named 
in the Mdmoires du Marquis du Kare’^ aa “ origi- 
nnire Allcmand, capitalrie trt^s capiilde ct ciporimentc, 
qui avail apivs la paix de JOfiO sontenu le Portugal 
par deux batnilles, qn’i! avait gagnees, ct qui avail 
rjuitte la Franco quaud tous ceux do sa religion funuil 
proserits 

* Tt la reiiixrknhlo that neither KngllKh History uor Biogmphy 
reoonlii Maiftliiil Weiioioliorp's glnriitiis caiiip&iyTia, soflattvriug to 
Tmi* own army, in Portugal; nnd I have Ihsuii obliged to pntber 
their details from the »Stftte PayKjr Office, ** Portugal, 16G1— 
IfMiG," and fi-oni a alight hTfschiire of the French Genernl 
Diimonrie^, pnhliflhed at the (■fimmencenient of the Petiiiiaular 
War, with h view to oscite tho pnti-iotisiu of tlie Portugm^e 
nation 

He flpoakft of a "Tic du Mar^chnl de Schomborg ecritc ert 
Allcmand par Hagner,'^ whirh I have not met with ; and I have 
failed to find a'^Vie do Schoinberg par LwMitiey, Auisterdani, 
1690.'' Sotsia'A ^^HiAtorin Genoalogica da Cfldn Real/’ and 
Alexander Hcrculano ILlatoria do Portugal,” speak of the 
0 \ttnt« recorded in this Hiography in deUil and vvitJi pride. 
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AVujUAM IIentit oF Nasttsiu, Frlrii'c of the 

thinl poteniak^ of tliiit Christmn tiaiiip hoih lu llolknd — 
und KiJglaiid, wha tho pof?thainouB diiUl of William 
ir., of Orange, by Mary Stuart, diloat daughter of 
King diaries J., and was bom at the Hague 15th 
November, 1G50, eight days after Ids fatlior's euddeii 
and premature death, from tlic combined effect* of 
vexation and Bmall-pox. The death of William IL 
left the United 1‘rovinccs without a Stadtholder, and 
the Dutch* army without a head. It was our heroes 
misfortune to enter the world at a calamitous juuc- 
ture, when the enemies of his family, flushed with 
the aucccBfl of liaviiig restrained his fathcr^s encroach^ 
ment upon their privileges, were furnished, by the 
miuonty of the young Pniicc, with the power, of 
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lG50f wliicli they h^id not anticiparted the poaseision, to 
deprive the family of Orange of those dignities which 
it had enjoyed for so many generations. The Bame- 
volJt family, ita hereditary enemy, had never been 
quite extinguished, and was now revived in the person 
of the Do Witts, who were nominated in 1G52, in 
dehaiice of all tlio representations of the Princess 
Motlicr, to the office of Pensionary of the Kepublic, 
engrossing all the authority of the Government in 
their hands. Tlic peojile retained an affiection for the 
Orange family tlmaighoufc tlic minority of WIlUaTn, 
although the magistratert induced the States General, 
in 1 (jG 7, when the young Prince was approaching his 
majority, to an edict abolishing for ever the office 
ofStadtliolder in Holland. The amhition of Lmiis XIV., 
liowevcr, effi-eted for the 3 'oiing Prince, on his attain* 
ing mniiliood, what the States were so resolute to oppose. 

1072. Ill the year l(i72 the Froncli armies suddenly invaded 
the United Prnvluce?i, entered Utrecht, and were within 
a few mi Jew of Amsterdiun. This stdorded the friends 
of tlie House of Orange an opportunity to speak out 
their thoughts, and to throw all the odium of the 
conaterinition, that, under sueli circumstances, was 
universal, uiion the Grand Pensionary and his brotlicr, 
John and Corncluift J)e Witt, who were inhumanly 
murdered liy the pojuilace in a tumult that was ei* 
cited by the miseries inllictcd on the country by the 
French invasion ; and the States of Ilalhmd and West 
Friesland being assembled, it was unanimously agreed 
that the young Prince William sliould be elected 
Stadtholder, and appointed General of the Dutch 
forcCij b 

J The sturdy l^utclimen yielded to tbe neceB^itiea of the 
moment in making ihli appointment; snd one of tbem at the 
iastant of alguiiig thoConnnisisioa took from bia pocket u penknife 
and Biguiflcantly cut the purcbment, saying, “How con a paper 
coDfemag such power, and ^hich yields so rea<lily to this stuall 
iQAtrument, resist the point of a sword wielded with address and 
retained with resolution and fli-mnose ? ” 
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Tbe Prince of Orange had no sooner fulfilled the 
farms of his election and taken the oaths with the 
siccuritomed ceremonies than he repaired to the anmy, 
whicli was tlien posted at Bodegrave, near Nien Kop^ 
witltin some entrenchments^ Upon the Duke of 
Buckingliam remonstrating with him for tlie madness 
of the contest he waa undertaking against the greatest 
King in Christendom, the young hero cheerily re* 
sponded, “ Wc will lay our whole country under water 
to kee[> the invader out of it; and 1 am ready to die 
for it in the last ditch,The Fveuch forces, under the 
personal cotnmajid of Louis XIV., thought to drive the 
Dutcli out of their cntitinchments by tlicir greater 
power; but the young Guneral kept his post witli so 
much skill, that the enem 3 ^, powerful as lie waa, 
couUl obtain no advantage over liim* His Highness 
devoted the first season of nipose to the re^cstablisli* 
inent of better militury diseipiine in the arm}', and 
he w;La under the necessity of oitleriiig several oIIiclts 
to bii made severe eiamples of for their cowardice and 
treachery ; but, having now iieeompHi^lied every im¬ 
portant prchiiiinary, he chafed to sec the season passing 
away iu complete inaetiou, and resolved to assunio tho 
ofiensivc by the attack of Noerden^ The entire country 
between the Amsiel and tiie OuJo Kliyn, at the dif- 
fluenee of which streams Utrecht is situated, was sub¬ 
merged, and under this influence the I*riiicc sent two 
detachmonts under Horn and Zulcstein totlircatcn the 
town. The Duke of Lujomboing, wlio now commanded 
the enemy, fell upon the latter with yOOO or 9000 
men; but, although the gallant Zulesteiii was slain 
in the conflict, the Duke sueceeded in throwing a fresh 
garrison of 9000 men into Utrecht. It was an lionour 
almost excec<ling that of victory itself that a young 
Prince of twenty-two should have been so success¬ 
ful against a veteran General of such high re[)atatian 
as Luiembourg. 

William w'as now at the head of an army ol 24,000 
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haree and foot, and determini^d to chase the French 
out of their quarters on the Upper Meuse, 'With this 
view he collected Iii& forces at Kozendant, and set it In 
motion towards Kocniioiide. Here Count dc Duras 
eoinmauded the Frciicli, who hastily crossed the Meuse 
at Maaseyek, The Prince formed his camp near the 
Asibergen, As Duraa showed no disposition to stand for 
an engagement, the Prince turned against the Count de 
Montal, who was near Tongcren ; who hastily retreated 
before him towards Charleroi, not thinking that in tho 
most rigoi-ous season of the year tlio Dutcli would 
follow him; but the young General marched in the 
midst of some of the most violent winds, and even 
threatened to lay siege to Clmrleroi, but being atlviaed 
to desist he put his army into winter quarters. 

Uut Ins old antagonist the Duke of Luxembourg, 
having assembled all the separate detachments, got 
together an iu*my of 40,000 horse and foot towards tlie 
end of Dccendicr, and resolved to march across the icc* 
He had nearly reached Zwammerdam, where he was 
ojqxiscd hy Count Ivi'migsmark, when the Prince of 
Orange with incredible speed appeared at Alpen, to the 
great joy of the natives; for the PVouch were ravaging 
the country in every direction, making no necret of 
their intention to eiiricli tlienifielvcs with the pillage 
ol' Jjcyden and the Hague, But a sudden thaw nearly 
drowned the French invaders, who only escaped by a 
hasty march along a narrow slimy bank guarded by 
the fort of Woerden, which could not have been taken 
by storm had not the Governor been induced through 
his treachery to open the gates. The Prince of Orange 
was hiJignant, and sentcmccd him to lose his head. 
But young William's blood was now up j and since the 
French had withdrawn he turned into the province of 
Over Ysscl, and suddenly appeared before Koer Werden, 
which was garrisoned for the Bishop of Munster. This 
was one of the strongest fortresscB in the Low Countries, 
and the key of Frieslancb It is encompassed on all sides 
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by a morass^ and waa fortified with large, deep double l(i72, 
ditches, and extremely high ramparts, flanked by seven — 
bastions, with a castle or citadel deetnrd imprognablc. 

This place was surprised and succesalully stormed by 
003 men under Do Kabenbaupt, altlmugb the whole 
garrison numbered as many men, A prodigious quantity 
of all warlike stores, provisions, and am munition—for 1373. 
it was the principal maga^lno of those parts—became a 
jirize to the conqueror. During the winter of 1(>73 
the Prince thought to gain new allies, and succeeded 
with tlie Elcetoi-s of Drandenburg and Hanover. 

AU th is served to inerea#Je the reputation of if is liigli- 
ncss; for the jieople, olisorving liow much better allairs 
went on since Im bad tstken the managejnent of them, 
were persuaded that these successes were tlic cilcct of 
bis bravery and eoiidiict. 

In tbc beginning of May, 1373, the King of France 
quitted Paris to place liiniself at the !iead of a very 
git‘at anny* and now for the first time encountercfl the 
antagonist before wliom he was at length fated to 
succumb. Tliey had become not only national foes, but 
bitbsr personal enemies j aud this ucitber in the cauKC 
of ndigion nor liberty, but simply because William, 
who Tvas very proud of his Provenfal ancestry, 
anlently desired to recover possession of the territory 
of Orange, Louis XIV, Inid obtained possession uf 
this^ appanage, and h«ul no objection to receive him as 
an Homager, or Vassal Peer, but desired the Prince to 
accept with it the hand of his illegitimate daughter, 
who became afterwards Princess de Coirti, But wliHe 
the ouc would not admit an enemy into Languedoc, 
the otlier would not debase his bigh blood wifli the 
bar EiJiister; and it is difficult to detcmiino which of 
the two liated the other the most during the whole 
course of their Uvea, 

Louis, always preferring a siege to a ciam^uign, 

Kat down before Maastricht on the 10th tlnne, I'his 
place was garrisoned for William by 4000 men, under 
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1573, De FajjauK, a Urave and experienced captain. The 
“ siege lasted three weeks, and included repeated assaults, 
t «^9 which the brave garrison was reduced to half its 

Ma^tricUt, number* But the French, on the other hand, are said to 
have lost flOOO men in tJic siege ; and tlie place at length 
BuiTendcrcd on capitulation ^ Louis XIV, waa pretty 
well satisAed with the glory of making the capture j 
and, instead of ix^maining in the field, he divided Ids 
army into tJiree parts, which were respectively com¬ 
manded by Tureniic, Conde, and Luxemburg, while 
he i]uitte<i the field to decorate himself with laurels in 
his capitaU 

Th(j IVliioL^ The Prince of (Jrangc upon this ordered Ids army 
tukerNcS'* iii-t-i'ch, and, recidliiig all his forces out of Zealand, 
den* again besiegtd Koerden, Luxeinbui'g advanced wdtli 

a view of raising the siege; but in spite of liim 
William pursued his design, and forced the governor 
of tlie town to capitulate. The immoderate ambition 
of France now bi’ouglit invaluable aid to tfie llutch, 
for the Fin pertjr and the King of Spain dispatched 
troops against Louis XIV* An Iniperhd army of 
1 ^ 0,000 foot and 10,000 horse, under Montecuculi, 
marched down to the Low Countries; and Condo 
in vain attempted to prevent tlie junction of the 
two armies, winch was oirccted alter William Jiad 
taken Ithjnbcek by assault in tlie ivay ■ and the 
Confederates, not 111 inking themselves sufficiently re¬ 
paid for tlie loss of Maastricht by the capture of 
Noerden, sat down before Bonn, which was garrisoned 
for the Elector of Treves by 2000 French, The X*rince 


Pi lur to til iti si ege of M niintriclit, L'ji Uaq^e de* Places 
eoDEiiated soltly of iin appronch by Kigzags ditected oti the crown 
of the glacis, always oxpoacd of couisc to tlie direct lire of such 
batbericfiaH coitlil Lc cutublblied bo check it, Vuiibun, ficciug the 
risk and danger of ihie iiiotJe of piToceo<lirig^ here invented The 
Parallels,'* armed with hiMivy butterics that envered the ap¬ 
proaches with their direct fire^ and ruiaed the defences of the 
enemy by ricochets 
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of Cond^ dur!»t not hinilcr the sie^je^ although he 1073. 
succeeded in passing 100 horse through the Con- “ 
federate lines, who iiad uiadc their way from Bircheiii 
into the city* The besiegers, howeter, ailvanccd 
tl^eir trenches, and laid their mines, and were preparing 
for the assault, when the governor demanded articles, 
and surrendered the place upon the ordinary coo* 
ditiona* 

Alter this Montecuculi, having quitted the army to 
go to Vienna, the I'rincc of Orange assumed the entire 
command of t)m Confi^dcrates, and fell back to 
Yesscling* Althougli Turenne was at the head of an 
army on the hanks of' the yet ho was licld 

tliere in cheek hy the Duke of LmTaino; and the 
French, owing to tim changes in tlieir political allhiis, 
were under the necessity of abaiuloiijiig tlio greater 
])art of their cmjcjucsls in the jjgw (Jouiitrics. Accord¬ 
ingly Jju^embourg withdrew all his gaiTlsons, making 
the inhabitants pay dearly before he left them. 1'he 
wliolc of Holland was evacuated by the French at 
tins time, excepting Grave and Maastricht. The 
States, to testify Imw sensible tliey w^erc of tlic 
eervices done to the Hepnidi'c by the IVJncc of Orange, 
cntailcil the dignity of Stadtbolder upon his lawful 
issue by an iustrunieut dated Fehrusuy 2,1(571* 

’The King of Franco determined to indemnify him- 1G74, 
self for the loss of Holland by the aecjniEitiou of 
Frauchc Comte, which had already been once coveted, 
occupied, and again siimmdered to tfio King of Spain, 
but winch was now a second time overrun by the Due 
dc Noailles and Vauban, and taken possession of in six 
weeks—Condo at the same time occupying Hesan^^on, 
Dolcjand Salins* While these aiiairy were in progreea, 
the Piinee of Orange Tcpaired to hia army at Bergen* 
op-Zoom, and immediately carried it forward to Maliiics, 

> I diifiirc to correct tm error af the pi’OHfi, whieh I (iiid on 
present reference to linvc crept into my biogrnphy of Coudd, 
where the Li'ansaftionw of J67 4 bftve been irscrtcil under 1673. 
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keeping hicnsdr on his gnant in Brabant to avail hini' 
self of contingencies. The Frencli King, after tlie 
coni]uesL of Franche Oomte, returned to the pleasures 
of Ills palace ; unil the Impei ialista advanced to Namur, 
where they took tliu Ciujtle j and thence to Dinant; so 
that the Confederate armies, numbering GO.OOO, ’were 
again reunited in Soiitli Brabant towards the end of 
July* The Prince of Conde, at the head of 45,006 
men, was e?icampcd on the hanks of the Pieton, 
and William determined to se^t upon his camp and give 
him battle* But fni<liiig, upon a reconiioisance, that 
the [joaition tukiui uj> by his adversary was uiuisaaih 
able, ho marebed away towards Lc tiuesnoy. The 
lino of march of the Confederate army w'as directed 
within a short league of the French camp j and not¬ 
withstanding this hiizardous strategy, the tactics of 
the movement were in the Idghesfc degree objectionable. 
M* de Koiiehes led tbe mareli, and wiis followed after 
an interval by tlio Corps do Jjataille, nnder tho Prince 
of Orange, wlio alter atioiher interval, \vas tbllowed 
by the rear-guard under M* de Jldoiitci'ey* 1^1 ic 

latter had not got farther than Seiieff on the lltli 
August, and tlie main :Lriuy \vns about the little 
town of JSinulie, when Conde, who Jiad observed 
with his keen eye the advantage which his young 
antagonist oHurrd liim by the exposure of tlie entire 
left Hank of his iirmy, at ten o'clock fell upon 
the rear, at a moment when the cavalry of which 
it was principally composed were entangled amongst 
the hedges and ditches, on which six guns opened 
with grape and canister* The l*rince de Vaude* 
mont, who commanded the eavalry, sent to the 
Prineo of Orange for some battaliona of foot, which 
His Highness sent up with all expedition under 
the young Prince Maurice of Nassau. Before the 
rcinforecment, however, could arrive, Conde had 
attacked with such vigour at the head of horse, foot, 
and dragoons, that the Dutch were forced to draw oJf. 
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As soon as they fell bacicp the enemy fell with great 1674, 
fury upon the horse from under covert of the hedges 
and bushes. The Prince of Vaudemont endeavoured 
to make head against liim with Prince Mauricc^B 
battalions^ but it was all in vain ; and the three com¬ 
manders—the Duke of Holstein, the Prince of Solma, 
and the SteurDe Langray—were taken prisoners; and 
the men ran away witliout even discharging thrir 
muskets. The Prince of Orange^ sword in hand, 
endeavoured, by persuasion and example, to rally tlie 
fugitives, but was unable to stop tliem till they eaine 
upon a body of Spanish horse under the Duke jle Villa 
Hermosa; ^vdien, about Uvo o’clock, the Prince of 
Orange assunKHl a new jjosition between St. Nicholas 
and b’ayt, about which latter place was a great extent 
of hop-grounds. Here Condo made a renewed attack, uf 

the right led by Luxembourg, and the Idl by Navaillcs i b^nnk^ 
the former, after a bloody contest of three liours, failed 
to got possession of the village, and the latter could 
not break the hue ; and in tliis state matters cuntinued 
till ten o'clock at night. The Priiiec of Conde, con¬ 
tented vv^ith hia victory the previous evening, retired 
at break of day to hi» mirenclied eamp on tho IHctoii; 
and the Prince of Orange at the same time withdrew 
Ills army also from tlio battle-field* Tlic Frcncli were 
said to have lost 8<)0(> killed and wounded, and the 
Dutch 10 , 000 , including some prisoners* The battle 
lasted fourteen hours, and the earnage was frightful, 

Condo hi me elf had three horses killed under him. The 
Marquis do Chavagnac makes this just observation on 
this battle: “ On wliicli side soever tho victory may 
have been, neither party gained any tiling by it on 
which to sing a Te Deuim Nevertheless this was sung 
at the Hague, Brussels, Vienna, Madrid, and l^aris. 

The Prince of Orange was undoubtedly overreached by 
Conde’a attack, whieli caught lum committiug a fla¬ 
grant military blunder; but he dlsplaye^l undaunted 
bravery, having had Hcverul horses killed under him, 
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and sparing nothing that could repair his fault and 
faciKtatc a recovery of the victory; and in this “he 
carried himself,“ said Condo, “like an old captain in 
all, but only in venturing himself too much like a 
young man.” Both armies withdrew into cjuarters; 
and it ivas this campaign that terminated Condi’s 
brilliant career—as after this he was obliged, by the 
infirmities of gout and broken health, to withdraw from 
active service. William, liowever, still kept the field. 
General tlabenbanpt had undertaken the siege of 
Grave, which was so vigorously defended that the 
Pnnee o[ Orange in ])ersoii repaired to the trenches, 
and soon determined it by the surrender of tlic Marquis 
du Chamilly, the governor. Tlie Confederate army 
th(Jn marched to Oudenarde, against which tlie trenches 
wei^ opened on Llitli September. This place w^as held 
for tlic King of France by a mijced garrison under 
the Sicnr de Roquairo, and was immediately besieged; 
but tho advane<; of the French army obliged William 
to raise the siege on the flth f>ctober. Tlic Allies 
then laid siege to J>inant and Huy, and Coude, tired 
of the camjmign, made no effort to >:ave them. 

In tlic year 1G7 .'j tin; Prince of Orange ivas seized 
with the small-pOK, and prevented from taking the field 
till it was so lato in tlio year that nothing important 
could l)c undertaken by him, Botli his father and 
mother had died of this disease in the prime of life ; and 
it was enough to terrify a youtli of tw'enty-fLvc, even 
though he had seen death on many a battle-field. 
The disorder took a serious turn ; for the eruption 
refused to come out, so that the worst consequences 
were anticipated. At this time an old woman’s 
remedy, not quite worthy of the country of Boerhaave, 
was recommended by the attendant physidans,—that 
if some young healthy person, wiio ha<l never had the 
disease, would enter the Prince’s bed, and hold him in 
his arms for a short time, the animal warmth might 
cause the small-pox to break out, and the patient might 
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be saved. It was not easy to meet with any one with 1675* 

auBicient devotion to save the young iStadtbolder at 

the risk, or almost certainty, of the sacrifice of liia own 

life ; but, at length, a young page of the Court, who 

had been William’s playmate, and who lived to l)ecome 

his most cherished counsellor, ventured his life to save 

his friend and master. William of Orange recovered, Rtvovers, 

and llcntinck caught the disease, from wlncli he votit'n^of 

narrowly escaped with life. But he lived to hold the Hentindk. 

first place in the personal confidence and favour of 

William, was with liim in all hrs wars, and was con* 


atantly employed by him in affairs of state through¬ 
out Ilia reign r ho is also said to have been tlic last 
person to whon'i William spoke on hia death-bed. 

Although negotiators for a peace asBeinblod at 1C76* 
Nimeguen in the beginning of tlie year 1070, yet thij! 
circumstance did not prevent the Christian King from ijoucm;* 
continuing the slaughter of mankind for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his own absurd ainHtion, The Brinco of 


Orange therefore coTitiuued during the winter to get 
hia army well organised to receive his adversaries at 
the opening of the ensning campaign, Turenne w^as 
was now dead, and Conde invalided ; so that the rrench 
armies took the field under the Marshals do Creqni 
and D’Humieres, the latter of whom crossed the 
frontier opposite Courtrai with 15,000 men, and laid 
all the country round tinder contribution, because the 
Spanish force there was not able to Iiinder them. 
Crequi also advanced on the 2fith April to hlockado 
Condo with 16,000 men ; and William eamc dow n to 
unite his forces with those of tlic Puke do Villa 


Hermosa, on news arriving that Louia XIV, lidfl 
quitted Paris with a reinforcement of 10,000 men 
under the Duke of Orleans* The King arrived in time The French 
to witness the surrender of Condo, w^hich Jlis 
Highness w^as unable to relieve, and then sat down tjliain. 
before Bouchain, which the Grand Jfonarque captured 
likewise on 10th May, and then returned to Paris in 
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1676 . the beginning of July. The Prince of Orange wag 
unable with only 35*000 men against 48*000 to inter¬ 
fere with these operations; but as soon as the King 
had giTCn up the command, and the French army had 
become divided* he proceeded to in vest Maastricht, 
The siege was carried on the entire year with 
great vigour and resolution, but with no successful 
reflult. Hia Highness had at this period in his 
army a division of 2600 English troops under the 
command of Colonels Fenwick, Widdington* and 
Aehby; and these were augmented during the autumn 
by a number of volunteers, who came across from 
England to witness a campaign, Tliese young fire- 
eaters made it a personal request to the Prince that 
they might be permitted to try their hand at assaulting 
the stone wall, and signalized themselves, as may 
readily be believed, w'ith ertraordinury valour in 
a matter so charaeteristically British. 

The siege having been raised 29th August, the Dutch 
tneht army turned into winter quarters; and the Prince of 

raUed, Orange, leaving it under the comm and of Count 

Waldeck* returned to the Hague to meet the States in 
their General Assembly, He found that tho nego¬ 
tiators at Nimeguen were making but slow progress 
towards a peace, and therefore made his preparations 

1677. for ft new campaign in 1677. Before the winter broke 
«up, the French army, numbering from 60*000 to 
vilen- 60,000 men, took the field under the Mar^cbal Duke 
cwnnei- of Luxembourg* and on 28th February invested Valen¬ 
ciennes, which was garrisoned by 2000 ‘Walloons, 
Spanish and Italian infantry, and by 1000 horse, under 
fte brother of the Pfince d*Epernaj* Louis XIV, 
always liked a siege, and arrived in person at the 
French camp earlier than usual, aud gave orders himself 
for tho opening of tho trenches and the place of the 
batteries. The fire was hot upon the ramparts and 
upon the town; and Yauban judiciously advised an 
attack in the morning, when it would be least expected; 




